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One who had eyes saw it; the blind will not understand it. 
A poet, who is a boy, he has perceived it: he who understands it, will be his sire’s sire. 
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Rig-Veda, i. 164, 16. 


Preface. 


‘(J\HE genius of Eastern nations,’ 

says an established and re- 
spectable authority, ‘ was, from the 
earliest times, much turned towards 
invention and the love of fiction. 
The Indians, the Persians, and the 
Arabians, were all famous for their 
fables. Amongst the ancient Greeks 
we hear of the Ionian and Milesian 
tales, but they have now perished, 
and, from every account that we 
hear of them, appear to have been 
loose and indelicate.’ 

Similarly, the classical diction- 
aries define ‘ Milesize fabulse’ to be 
‘licentious themes,’ or ‘ ludicrous 
and indecent plays.’ 

My friend, Mr. Richard Char- 
nock, says of Milesian fables, that 
they were originally ‘certain tales 


_ | Metamorphoseon, seu de Asino Aureo, libri xi. 
is In the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth books, 
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or novels composed by Aristides of 
Miletus ;’ gay in matter and grace- 
ful in manner. They were trans- 
lated into Latin by the historian 
Sisenna, the friend of Atticus, and 
they had great success at Rome. 
Plutarch (Life of Crassus) says that 
after the defeat of Carhes (Carrhae?) 
some Milesiacs were found in the 
baggage of the Roman prisoners. 
The Greek text and the Latin trans- 
lation have long been lost. The 
only surviving fable is that of 
Psyche,! which Apuleius, the learned 
African who wrote in the fourth 
century of our era calls ‘ Milesius 
sermo,’ and it makes us deeply re- 
gret the disappearance of the others. 
Besides this there are the remains 
of Apollodorus and Conon, and a 
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few traces to be found in Pausanias, 
Athenzeus, and the scholiasts. 

I do not agree with Blair and 
the dictionaries. Miletus, the great 
maritime city of Asiatic Ionia, was 
of old the meeting place of the 
East and the West. Here the 
Phoenician trade from the Baltic 
would meet the Hindu wander- 
ing from Extra Gangem, and the 
Hyperborean would step on shore 
side by side with the Nubian and 
the Aithiop. There was produced 
and published for the use of the 
then civilised world, the genuine 
Oriental apologue, myth and tale 
combined, which by amusing narra- 
tive and romantic adventure, in- 
sinuates a lesson in morals or in 
humanity, of which we often in our 
days must fail to perceive the drift.! 
As regards their _licentiousness, 
this sign of semi-civilisation is still 
inherent in most Eastern books of 
the description which we call ‘light 
literature,’ and the ancestral tale- 
teller never collects a larger purse 
than when he relates the worst. But 
this looseness is accidental, not 
necessary. The following collection 
will show that it can be dispensed 
with, and that there is such a thing 
as comparative purity in Hindu 
literature. The author, indeed, 
almost always takes the trouble 
to marry his hero and his heroine, 
and if he cannot find a priest, 
he generally adopts an exceed- 
ingly left hand and Caledonian 
but legal rite called ‘ gandharba- 
vivaha,’? 

The work of Apuleius, for in- 
stance, as ample internal evidence 
shows, is borrowed from the East. 
The groundwork of the tale is the 
metamorphosis of Lucius of Corinth 
into an ass, and the strange adven- 
tures which precede his recovering 
the human form. 


An old Hindu story-book called 
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in Prakrit Singhasanbattisi, or 
Thirty-two (tales of a) Throne, relates 
the wondrous adventures of the 
hero and demigod, Gandharba- 
Sena. That son of Indra, who was 
also the father of Vikramajit, the 
subject of this collection, offended 
the god of the firmament by his 
fondness for a certain nymph, and 
was doomed to wander over earth 
under the form of adonkey. Through 
the interposition of the gods, how- 
ever, he was permitted to become a 
man every night. 

While labouring under this curse, 
Gandharba-Sena persuaded the King 
of Dhara to give him a daughter in 
marriage, but it unfortunately so 
happened that at the wedding hour 
he was unable to show himself in 
any but asinine shape. After bath- 
ing, however, he proceeded to the 
assembly, and, hearing songs and 
music, resolved to give them a 
specimen of his voice. 

The guests were filled with sorrow 
that so beautiful a virgin should be 
married to a donkey. They were 
afraid to express their feelings to 
the king, but they could not refrain 
from smiling, covering their mouths 
with their garments. At length 
some one interrupted the general 
silence and said : 

‘O king, is this the son of Indra? 
You have found a fine bridegroom ; 
you are indeed happy; don’t delay 
the marriage; delay is improper 
in doing good; we never saw 80 
glorious a wedding! Itis true that 
we once heard of a camel being 
married to a jenny-ass; when the 
ass, looking up to the camel, said, 
“Bless me, what a bridegroom!” 
and the camel, hearing the voice of 
the ass exclaimed, “ Bless me, what 
a musical voice!” In that wedding, 
however, the bride and the bride- 
groom were equal; but in this mar- 
riage, that such a bride should have 


' The book of Apuleius before quoted is subject to as many discoveries of recondite 


meaning as Rabelais. 


? This ceremony will be explained in a future page. 
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such a bridegroom is truly wonder- 
ful.’ 

Other Brahmans then present 
said : 

‘O king, at the marriage hour, in 
sign of joy the sacred shell is blown, 
but thou hast no need of that’ 
(alluding to the donkey’s braying). 

The women all cried out: 

‘O my mother!! what is this? 
at the time of marriage to have an 
ass! What a miserable thing! 
What! will he give that angelic 
girl in marriage to a donkey ?” 

At length Gandharba-Sena, ad- 
dressing the king in Sanskrit, 
urged him to perform his pro- 
mise. He reminded his future 
father-in-law that there is no act 
more meritorious than speaking 
truth ; that the body is merely like 
dress, and that wise men never esti- 
mate the value of a person by the 
clothes which he wears. He added 
that he was in that shape from the 
curse of his sire, and that during 
the night he had the body of a man. 
Of his being the son of Indra there 
could be no doubt. 

Hearing the donkey thus speak 
Sanskrit, the minds of the people 
were changed, and they confessed 
that, although he had an asinine 
form, he was unquestionably the son 
of Indra, for it was never known 
that an ass could speak Sanskrit. 
The king, therefore, gave him his 
daughter in marriage.? The meta- 
morphosis brings with it many mis- 
fortunes and strange adventures, 
and it lasts till Fate in the author’s 
hand restores the hero to his 
former shape and honours. 

Gandharba-Sena is a quasi-his- 
torical personage who lived in the 
century preceding the Christian era. 
The story had, therefore, ample 
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time to reach the ears of Apuleius 
(born A.D. 130). 

The Baital-Pachisi, or Twenty-five 
(tales of a) Baital’—a vampire or 
evil spirit which animates dead 
bodies—is an old and thoroughly 
Hindu repertory. It is the rude 
beginning of that fictitious history 
which ripened to the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, and which, fostered 
by the genius of Boccaccio, pro- 
duced the romance of the chival- 
rous days, and its last development, 
the novel—that prose-epic of mo- 
dern Europe. 

Composed in Sanskrit, ‘ the lan- 
guage of the gods,’ alias the Latin 
of India, it has been translated into 
all the Prakrit or vernacular and 
modern dialects of the great penin- 
sula, The reason why it has not 
found favour with the Moslems is 
doubtless the highly polytheistic 
spirit which pervades it ; moreover, 
the Faithful had already a specimen 
of that style of composition. This 
was the Hitopadesa, or Advice of a 
Friend, which, as a line in its intro- 
duction informs us, was borrowed 
from an older book, the Pancha-tan- 
tra, or Five Chapters. It is a collec- 
tion of apologues recited by a learned 
Brahman, Vishnu Sharma by name, 
for the edification of his pupils, the 
sons of an Indian Raja. They have 
been adapted to or translated into a 
number of languages, notably into 
Pehlvi and Persian, Syriac and 
Turkish, Greek and Latin, Hebrew 
and Arabic. And as the Fables of 
Pilpay,‘ they are generally known, 
at least by name, to Europe. Vol- 
taire remarks,® ‘Quand on fait ré- 
flexion que presque toute la terre a 
été infatuée de pareils contes, et 
qu’ils ont fait l’éducation du genre 
humain, on trouve les fables de 


? A common exclamation of sorrow, surprise, fear, and other emotions. It is more 


especially used by women. 


* Quoted from View of the Hindoos, by William Ward, of Serampore (vol. i. p. 25)--a 
book from which I shall often borrow without acknowledgment. 


3 In Sanskrit, Vétala-pancha-Vinshati. 
* in Arabic, Bidpai el Hakim. 


‘ Baital’ is the modern form of ‘ Vétala.’ 


* Dictionnaire Philosophigve, sub v. ‘ Apocryphes.’ 
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Pilpay, Lokman, d’Esope bien rai- 
sonnables.’ 

These tales, detached, but strung 
together by artificial means—pearls 
with a thread drawn through them 
—are manifest precursors of the 
Decamerone, or Ten Days. A 
modern Italian critic describes the 
now classical fiction as a collection 
of one hundred of those novels 
which Boccaccio is believed to have 
read out at the court of Queen 
Joanna of Naples, and which later 
in life were by him assorted to- 
gether by a most simple and in- 
genious contrivance. But the great 
Florentine invented neither his 
stories nor his ‘ plot,’ if we may so 
call it. He wrote in the middle of 
the fourteenth century (1344-8) 
when the West had borrowed many 
things from the East, rhymes and 
romance, lutesand drums, alchemy 
and knight-errantry. Many of the 
‘Novelle’ are, as Orientalists well 
know, to this day sung and recited 
almost textually by the wandering 
tale-tellers, bards, and rhapsodists 
of Persia and Central Asia. 

The great kshatriya (soldier) king 
Vikramaditya,! or Vikramarka, 
meaning the ‘Sun of Heroism,’ plays 
in Indiathe part of King Arthur, and 
of Harun El Rashid further West. 
He is a semi-historical personage. 
The son of Gandharba-Sena the 
donkey and the daughter of the 
King of Dhara, he was promised by 
his father the strength of a thou- 
sand male elephants. When his sire 
died, his grandfather, the deity 
Indra, resolved that the babe shoyld 
not be born, upon which his mother 
stabbed herself. But the tragic 
event happening in the ninth month, 
Vikram came into the world by 
himself, and was carried to Indra, 
who pitied and adopted him and 
gave him a good education. 
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The circumstances of his acces- 
sion to the throne, as will present] 
appear, are differently told. Once, 
however, made King of Malaya, 
the modern Malwa, a province of 
Western Upper India, he so dis- 
tinguished himself that the Hindu 
fabulists, with their usual exagge- 
ration, have made him ‘ bring the 
whole earth under the shadow of 
one umbrella.’ 

The last ruler of the race of 
Maytra, which reigned 318 years, 
was Raja-pil. He reigned 25 years, 
but giving himself up to effeminacy, 
his country was invaded by Shaka- 
ditya, a king from the highlands of 
Kumaon. Vikramaditya, in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, pre- 
tended to espouse the cause of Raja- 
pal, attacked and destroyed Shaka- 
ditya, and ascended the throne of 
Delhi. His capital was Avanti, or 
Ujjayani, the modern Ujjain. It 
was 13 kos (26 miles) long by 18 
miles wide. He obtained the title 
of Shakari, ‘foe of the Shakas’ 
(Sacee, Scythians), by his victories 
over that redoubtable race. 

In the Kali Yug, or Iron Age, 
Vikram stands highest amongst the 
Hindu kings as the patron of learn- 
ing. Nine persons under his patron- 
age, popularly known as the ‘ nine 
gems of science,’ hold in India 
the honourable position of the seven 
wise men of Greece. 

These learned persons wrote 
works in the eighteen original lan- 
guages from which, say the Hindus, 
all the languages of the earth have 
been derived.2 Dhanwantari en- 
lightened the world upon the sub- 
jects of medicine and incantations. 
Kshapanaka treated the primary 
elements. Amara-Singha compiled 
a Sanskrit dictionary and a philo- 
sophical treatise. Shankibetdla- 
bhatta composed comments and 


1 «Vikrama’ means ‘ valour,’ or * prowess.’ 

* Mr. Ward is unable to quote the names of more than nine out of the eighteen, 
namely : Sanskrit; Prakrit, Naga, Paisacha, Gandharba, Rakshasa, Ardhamagadi, Apa, 
and Guhyaka—most of them being the languages of different orders of fabulous beings. 
He tells us, however, that an accourit of these dialects may be found in the work called 


Pingala. 
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Ghatakarpara, a poetical work of no 
great merit. The books of Mihira 
are not mentioned. Varaha pro- 
duced two works on astrology and 
one on arithmetic. And Barartichi 
introduced certain improvements in 
grammar, commented upon the in- 
cantations, and wrote a poem in 
praise of King Madhava. 

But the most celebrated of all 
the patronised ones was Kalidasa. 


His two dramas, Sakuntala,! and 
Vikram and Urvasi,? have de- 
scended to our day; besides which 


he produced a poem on the seasons, 
a work on astronomy, a poetical 


history of the gods, and many 
others.’ 

Vikramaditya established the 
Sambat era, dating from a.c. 56. 


After a long, happy, and glorious 
reign he lost his life in a war with 
Shalivahana, King of Pratisthana. 
That monarch also left behind him 
an era called the ‘Shaka,’ beginning 
with A.D. 78. ‘It is employ ed even 
now by the Hindus in recording 
their births, marriages, and similar 
occasions. 

King Vikramaditya was suc- 
ceeded by his infant son Vikrama- 
Sena, and father and son reigned 
over a period of 93 years. At last 
the latter was supplanted by a 
devotee named Samudra-pila, who 
entered into his body by miraculous 
means. The usurper reigned 24 
years and 2 months, and the throne 
of Delhi continued in the hands of 
his successors, sixteen devotees who 
reigned 641 years and 3 months. 
Vikrama-pala, the last, was slain in 
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battle by Tilaka-chandra, King of 
Vaharanah.! 

It is not pretended that the words 
of these Hindu tales are preserved 
to the letter. The question about 
the metamorphosis of cats into tigers, 
for instance, proceeded from a Gem 
of Learning in a university much 
nearer home than Gaur. Similarly 
the learned Mgr. Gaume (Traité du 
Saint-Esprit, p. 81) joins Camerarius 
in the belief that serpents prefer to 
bite women rather than men. And 
he quotes (p. 192) Cornelius a La- 
pide, who informs us that the 
leopard is the produce of a lioness 
with a hyena or a pard. 

The merit of the old stories lies 
in their suggestiveness and their 
general applicability. I have ven- 
tured to remedy the conciseness of 
their language, and to clothe the 
skeleton with flesh and blood. 





Introduction. 


The sage Bhavabhuti—EKastern 
teller of these tales—after making 
his initiatory and propitiatory con- 
gee to Ganesha, Lord of Incepts, 
informs the reader that this book is 
a string of fine pearls to be hung 
round the neck of human intelli- 
gence: a fragrant flower to be borne 
on the turban of mental wisdom ; a 
jewel of pure gold, which becomes 
the brow of all supreme minds; and 
a handful of powdered rubies, whose 
tonic effects will appear palpably 
upon the mental digestion of ever 
patient. Finally, that by aid of the 








' Translated by Sir Wm. Jones, 1789 ; 


* The time was propitious to savants. 


large sum in those days. 


nearly the same ag 
for a poem called the Ratna-Mald. 


and Professor Williams, 1856. 
* Translated by Professor H. H. Wilson. 

Whilst Vikramaditya lived, Magha, another 
king, caused to be written a poem called after his name. 
have paid to learned men a gold piece, which amounted to a total of 5,28o/. 


For each verse he is said to 
It was a 


About the same period, Karniata, a third king, was famed for 
patronising the learned men who rose to honour at Vikram’s 


court. Dhavaka, a poet of 


ige, received from King Shriharsha the magnificent present of 10,000l. 


* Lieut. Wilford supports the theory that there were eight Vikramadityas, the last of 


whom established the era. 


ix. 117. 


For further particulars, the curious reader will consult 
Lassen’s Anthologia, and Professor H. H. Wilson's Essay on Vikram, 


(New) As. Res. 
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lessons inculcated in the following 
pages, man will pass happily 
through this world into the state of 
absorption, where fables will be no 
longer required. 


We then learn how Vikrama- 
ditya the Brave became King of 
Ujjayani. 

Some nineteen centuries ago, the 
renowned city of Ujjayani witnessed 
the birth of a prince to whom was 
given the gigantic name Vikrama- 
ditya. Even the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, who are not usually pressed 
for time, shortened it to ‘ Vikram,’ 
and a little further West it would 
infallibly have been docked down to 
‘Vik.’ : 

Vikram was the second son of an 
old king Gandharba-Sena, concern- 
ing whom little favourable has 
reached posterity, except that he 
became an ass, married four queens, 
and had by them six sons, each of 
whom was more learned and power- 
ful than the other. It so happened 
that in course of time the father 
died. Thereupon his eldest heir, 
who was named Shank, succeeded 
to the carpet of Rajaship, and was 
instantly murdered by Vikram his 
younger brother, the hero of the 
following pages.! 

By this act of vigour and manly 
decision, which all younger-brother 
princes should imitate, Vikram 
having obtained the title of Bir, or 
the Warrior, made himself Raja. 
He began to rule well, and the gods 
so favoured him that day by day 
his dominions increased. At length 
he became lord of all India, and 
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having firmly established his govern- 
ment, he instituted an era—an un- 
common feat for a mere monarch, 
especially when hereditary. 

The steps which he took to arrive 
at that pinnacle of grandeur were 
these. 

King Dhara, says the historian,? 
calling his two grandsons Bhartari- 
hari and Vikramaditya, gave them 
good counsel respecting their future 
learning. They were told to master 
everything, a certain way not to 
succeed in anything. They were 
diligently to learn grammar, the 
scriptures, and all the religious 
sciences. They were to master 
military tactics, international law 
and music, the riding of horses and 
elephants—especially the latter— 
the driving of chariots, and the use 
of the broadsword, the bow, and the 
mogdars or Indian clubs. They 
were ordered to be skilful in all 
kinds of games, in leaping and run- 
ning, in besieging forts, in forming 
and breaking bodies of troops ; they 
were to endeavour to excel in 
every princely quality, to learn to 
ascertain the power of an enemy, 
how to make war, to perform jour- 
neys, to sit in the presence of the 
nobles, to separate the different 
sides of a question, to form alliances, 
to distinguish between the innocent 
and the guilty, to assign proper 
punishments to the wicked, to ex- 
ercise authority with perfect justice, 
and to be liberal. The boys were 
then sent to school, and were placed 
under the care of excellent teachers, 
where they became truly famous. 
Whilst under pupilage, the eldest 





! History tells us another tale. 


The god Indra and the King of Dhara gave the king- 


dom to Bhartari-hari, another son of Gandharba-Sena, by a handmaiden. For some time, 


the brothers lived together; but presently they quarrelled. 


Vikram being dismissed 


from court, wandered from place to place in abject poverty, and at one time hired himself 


as a servant to a merchant living in Guzerat. 


At length, Bhartari-hari, disgusted with 


the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to whom he was ardently attached, 


became a religious devotee, and left the kingdom to its fate. 


In the course of his travels, 


Vikram came to Ujjayani, and finding it without a head, assumed the sovereignty. He 
reigned with ‘great splendour, conquering by his arms Utkala, Vanga, Kuch-behar, 
Guzerat, Somnat, Delhi, and other places; until, in his turn, he was conquered and slain 


by Shalivahan. 


* The words are found, says Mr. Ward, in the Hindu History compiled by Mrityungaya. 
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was invested with the power neces- 
sary to obtain a knowledge of royal 
affairs, and he was not invested 
with the regal office till in these 
preparatory steps he had given full 
satisfaction to his subjects, who ex- 
pressed high approbation of his 
conduct. 

The two brothers often conversed 
on the duties of kings, when the 
great Vikramaditya gave Bhartari- 
hari the following valuable advice:! 

‘ As Indra, during the four rainy 
months, fills the earth with water, 
so a king should fill his treasury 
with money. As Surya the sun, in 
warming the earth eight months, 
does not scorch it, so a king in 
drawing revenues from his people, 
ought not to oppress them. As 
Vayu, the wind, surrounds and fills 
everything, so the king by his offi- 
cers and spies should become ac- 
quainted with the affairs and cir- 
cumstances of his whole people. As 
Yama judges men without partiality 
or prejudice, and punishes all the 
guilty, so should a king punish, 
without favour, all offenders. As 
Varuna, the regent of water, binds 
with his pistra or divine noose his 
enemies, so let a king bind all 
malefactors safely in prison, As 
Chandra,*the moon, by his cheering 
light gives pleasure to all, so should 
a king by gifts and generosity, 
make all his people happy. Andas 
Prithiwi, the earth, sustains all 
alike, so should a king feel an equal 
— and forbearance towards 

Become a monarch, Vikram.medi- 
tated deeply upon what is said of 
monarchs :—‘ A king is fire and air ; 
he is both sun and moon; he is the 
god of criminal justice; he is the 
genius of wealth; he is the regent 
of water ; he is the lord of the firma- 
ment; he is a powerful divinity 
who appears in human shape.’ He 
reflected with some satisfaction that 
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the scriptures had made him abso- 
lute, had left the lives and proper- 
ties of all his subjects to his arbi- 
trary will, had pronounced him to 
be an incarnate deity, and had 
threatened to punish with death 
even ideas derogatory to his honour. 
He punctually observed all the 
ordinances laid down by the author 
of the Niti, or institutes of govern- 
ment. His night and day were 
divided into sixteen pahars or por- 
tions, each one hour and a half, and 
they were disposed of as follows : 
Day—Before dawn Vikram was 
awakened by a servant appointed 
tothis special duty. He swallowed— 
a thing allowed only to a khsha- 
triya or warrior—a Mithridatic 
every morning on the saliva,* and 
he made the cooks taste every dish 
before he ate of it. As soon as he 
had risen, the pages in waiting re- 
peated his splendid qualities, and 
as he left his sleeping-room in full 
dress, several Brahmans rehearsed 
the praises of the gods. Presently 
he bathed, worshipped his guardian 
deity, again heard hymns, drank a 
little water, and saw alms distri- 
buted to the poor. He ended this 
watch by auditing his accounts. 
' Next, entering his court, he 
placed himself amidst the assembly, 
He was always armed when he re- 
ceived strangers, and he caused 
even women to be searched for con- 
cealed weapons. He was surrounded 
by so many spies and so artful that 
of a thousand, no two ever told the 
same tale. At the levée, on his right 
sat his relations, the Brahmans, 
and men of distinguished birth. 
The other castes were on the left, 
and close to him stood the ministers 
and those whom he delighted to 
consult. Afar in front gathered 
the bards chanting the praises of 
the gods and of the king; also the 
charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, 
and soldiers of valour. Amongst the 





? These duties of kings are thus laid down in the Rijtarangint. 
2 Lunus, not Luna. 
§ That is to say, ‘upon an empty stomach,’ 
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learned men in those assemblies 
there were ever some who were 
well instructed in all the scriptures, 
and others who had studied in one 
particular school of philosophy, and 
were acquainted only with the 
works on divine wisdom, or with 
those on justice, civil and criminal, 
on the arts, mineralogy or the prac- 
tice of physic; also persons cunning 
in all kinds of customs; riding mas- 
ters, dancing masters, teachers of 
good behaviour, examiners, tasters, 
mimics, mountebanks, and others, 
who all attended the court and 
awaited the kine’s commands. He 
here pronounced judgment in suits 
of appeal. 

3efore the second sandhya,! or 
noon, about the beginning of the 
third watch, he recited the names 
of the gods, bathed, and broke his 
fast in his private room ; after rising 
he was amused by singers and 
dancing girls. The labours of the 
day now became lighter. After eat- 
ing he retired, repeating the name 
of his guardian deity, visited the 
temples, saluted the gods, conversed 
with the priests, and proceeded to 
receive and to distribute presents. 
Fifthly, he discussed political ques- 
tions with his ministers and coun- 
cillors. 

On the announcement of the 
herald that it was the sixth watch— 
about 2 or 3 p.m.—Vikram allowed 
himself to follow his own inclina- 
tions, to regulate his family, and 
transact business of a private and 
personal nature. His poets wrote 
about him : 

The lord of lone splendour an instant sus- 
pends 


His course at mid-noon, ere he westward 
descends ; 


And brief are the moments our young mon- 
arch knows, 


Devoted to pleasure or paid to repose ! 
After gaining strength by rest, 

he proceeded to review his troops, 

examining the men and saluting 
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the officers, and holding military 
councils. At sunset he bathed a 
third time and performed the five 
sacraments of listening to a pre- 
lection of the Veda; making ob- 
lations to the manes ; sacrificing to 
Fire in honour of the deities; giving 
rice to dumb creatures; and re- 
ceiving guests with due ceremonies, 
He spent the evening amidst a select 
company of wise, learned and pious 
men, conversing on different sub- 
jects and reviewing the business 
of the day. 

The night was distributed with 
equal care. During the first por- 
tion Vikram received the reports 
which his spies and envoys, dressed 
in every disguise, brought to him 
about his enemies. Against the 
latter he ceased not to use the five 
arts, namely—dividing the king- 
dom, bribes, mischief-making, ne- 
gotiations, and brute-force-—espe- 
cially preferring the two first and 
the last. His forethought and 
prudence taught him to regard all 
his nearest neighbours and their 
allies as hostile. The powers be- 
yond those natural enemies he 
considered friendly because they 
were the foes of his foes. And all 
the remoter nations he looked upon 
as neutrals, in a transitional or pro- 
visional state as it were, till they 
became either his neighbours’ 
neighbours, or his own neighbours, 
that is to say, his friends or his foes. 

This important duty finished he 
dined, and at the end of the third 
watch he retired to sleep, which was 
not allowed to last beyond three 
hours. In the sixth watch he arose 
and purified himself. The seventh 
was devoted to holding private con- 
sultations with his ministers, and 
to furnishing the officers of govern- 
ment with requisite instructions. 
The eighth or last watch was spent 
with the Purohita or priest, and 
with Brahmans, hailing the dawn 
with its appropriate rites ; he then 


' There are three sandhyds amongst the Hindus, morning, midday, and sunset: all 


three are times for prayer. 
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bathed, made the customary offer- 
ings, and prayed in some unfre- 
quented place near pure water.' 

Andthroughout these occupations 
he bore in mind the duty of kings, 
namely—to pursue every object till 
it be accomplished ; to succour all 
dependants, and hospitably to re- 
ceive guests, however numerous. 
He was generous to his subjects 
respecting taxes, and kind of speech ; 
yet he was inexorable as death in 
the punishment of offences. He 
rarely hunted, and he visited his 
pleasure gardens only on stated 
days. He acted in his own domi- 
nions with justice; he chastised 
foreign foes with rigour; he be- 
haved generously to Brahmans, and 
he avoided favouritism amongst his 
friends. In war he never slew a 
suppliant, a spectator, a person 
asleep or undressed, or any one that 
showed fear. Whatever country 
he conquered, offerings were pre- 
sented to its gods, and effects and 
money were given to the Brahmans. 
But what benefited him most was his 
attention to the creature comforts 
of the Nine Gems of Science : those 
eminent men ate and drank them- 
selves into fits of enthusiasm, and 
ended by immortalising their pa- 
tron’s name. 7 

Become Vikram the Great he 
established his court at a delightful 
and beautiful location with the best 
of water. The country was dif- 
ficult of access, and artificially 
made incapable of supporting a 
host of invaders, but near the town 
four great roads met. It was sur- 
rounded with durable ramparts, 
having gates of defence therein, and 
near it was a fortress of mountains 
under the especial charge of a great 
captain. 

The capital was well garrisoned 
and provisioned, and it surrounded 
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the royal palace, a noble building 
without as well as within. Gran- 
deur seemed embodied there, and 
Prosperity had made it her own. 
The nearer ground, viewed from 
the terraces and pleasure pavilions, 
was a lovely mingling of rock and 
mountain, plain and valley, field 
and fallow, crystal lakes and glit- 
tering stream. The banks of the 
winding Lavana were fringed with 
meads whose herbage, pearly with 
morning dew, afforded choicest 
grazing for the sacred cow, and 
were dotted with perfumed clumps of 
Bo-trees, tamarinds, and holy figs : 
in one place Vikram planted 100,000 
in a single orchard and gave them 
to the Brahmans. The river valley 
separated the stream from a belt of 
forest growth which extended to a 
hill range, dark with impervious 
jungle, and here and there cleared 
for the cultivators’ village. Behind 
it, rose another subrange, wooded 
with a lower bush and already blue 
with air, whilst in the background 
towered range upon range, here 
rising abruptly into points and 
peaks, there ramp-shaped or wall- 
formed, with sheer descents, and all 
of light azure hue adorned with 
glories of silver and gold. 

After reigning for some years, 
Vikram the Brave found himself, at 
the age of thirty, a staid and sober 
middle-aged man. He had several 
sons— daughters are naught in 
India—by his several wives, and 
he had some paternal affection for 
nearly all—except, of course, for his 
eldest son, a youth who conducted 
himself as though he had a claim to 
the succession. In fact, the king 
seemed to have taken up his abode 
for life at Ujjayani, when sud- 
denly he bethought himself, ‘I 
must visit those countries of whose 
name [am ever hearing.’ The fact 


' It is evident, as Professor H. H. Wilson says, that the royal station was by no means 


a sinecure, 


But the rules are evidently the closet work of some pedantic, dogmatic 


Brahman, teaching kingeraft to kings. He directs his instructions, not to subordinate 
judges, but to the raja, as the chief magistrate, and through him to all appointed for the 


administration of his justice. 
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is he had determined to spy out in 
disguise the ‘lands of all his foes, 
and to find the best means of bring- 
ing against them his formidable 
army. 


We now learn how Bhartari Raja 
becomes Regent of Ujjayani. 

Having thus resolved, Vikram the 
Brave gave the government into the 
charge of a younger brother, Bhar- 
tari Raja, and in the garb of a re- 
ligious mendicant, accompanied by 
Dharma Dhwaj, his second son, a 
youth bordering on the age of pu- 
berty, he began to travel from city 
to city, and from forest to forest. 

The regent was of a settled me- 
lancholic turn of mind, having 
lost in early youth a very peculiar 
wife. One day, whilst out hunting, 
he happened to pass a funeral pyre, 
upon which a Brahman’s widow 
had just become Suti (Suttee) with 
the greatest fortitude. On his re- 
turn home he related the adventure 
to Sita Rani, his spouse, and she at 
once made reply that virtuous wo- 
men die with their husbands, killed 
by the fire of grief, not by the 
flames of the pile. To prove her 
truth the prince rode forth to the 
chase after an affectionate farewell, 
and presently sent back the suite 
with his robes torn and stained, to 
report his accidental death. Sita 
perished upon the spot, and the 
widower remained inconsolable— 
for a time. 

He led the dullest of lives, and 
took to himself sundry spouses, all 
equally distinguished for birth, 
beauty and modesty. Like his 
brother, he performed all the pro- 
per devoirs of a raja, rising before 
the day to finish his ablutions, to 
worship the gods, and to do due 
obeisance to the Brahmans. He 
then ascended the throne to judge 
his people according to the Shastra, 
carefully keeping in subjection lust, 
anger, avarice, folly, drunkenness 
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and pride; preserving himself from 
being seduced by the love of gam. 
ing and of the chase; restraining 
his desire for dancing, singing, and 
playing on musical instruments, 
and refraining from sleep during 
daytime, from wine, from molesting 
men of worth, from dice, from put- 
ting human beings to death by 
artful means, from useless travel. 
ling, and from holding any one 
guilty without the commission of a 
crime. His levées were in a hall 
decently splendid, and he was dis. 
tinguished only by an umbrella of 
peacocks’ feathers; he received all 
complainants, petitioners, and _pre- 
seuters of offences with kind looks 
and soft words. He united to him. 
self the seven or eight wise coun- 
cillors, and the sober and virtuous 
secretary that formed the high 
cabinet of his royal brother, and 
they met in some secret lonely spot, 
as a mountain, a terrace, a bower 
or a forest, whence women, parrots 
and other talkative birds! were 
carefully excluded. 

And at the end of this useful and 
somewhat laborious day, he retired 
to his private apartments, and after 
listening to spiritual songs and to 
soft music, he fell asleep. Some- 
times he would summon his bro- 
ther’s ‘ Nine Gems of Science,’ and 
give ear to their learned discourses. 
But it was observed that the vice- 
roy reserved this exercise for nights 
when he was troubled with insomnia 
—the words of wisdom being to 
him an infallible remedy for that 
disorder. 

Thus passed onwards his youth, 
doing nothing that it could desire, 
forbidden all pleasures because they 
were unprincely, and working in 
the palace harder than in the 
pauper’s hut. Having, however, 
fortunately for himself, few predi- 
lections and no imagination, he 
began to pride himself upon being 
a philosopher. Much business from 
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an early age had dulled his wits, 
which were never of the most bril- 
liant ; and in the steadily increasing 
torpidity of his spirit, he traced the 
germs of that quietude which forms 
the highest happiness of man in 
this storm of matter called the 
world. He therefore allowed him- 
self but one friend of his soul. He 
retained, I have said, his brother’s 
seven or eight ministers; he was 
constant in attendance upon the 
Brahman priests who officiated at 
the palace, and who kept the im- 
pious from touching sacred pro- 
perty ; and he was courteous to the 
commander-in-chief who directed 
his warriors, to the officers of jus- 
tice who inflicted punishment upon 
offenders, and to the lords of towns, 
varying in number from one to a 
thousand. But he placed an inti- 
mate of his own in the high posi- 
tion of confidential councillor, the 
ambassador to regulate war and 
ace. 

Mahi-pala was a person of noble 
birth, endowed with shining abi- 
lities, popular, dexterous in busi- 
ness, acquainted with foreign parts, 
famed for eloquence and intrepidity, 
and as Menu the Lawgiver advises, 
remarkably handsome. 

Bhartari Raja, as I have said, 
became a quietist and a philosopher. 
But Kama,! the bright god who 
exerts his sway over the three 
worlds, heaven and earth and dread- 
ful hades,? had marked out the 
prince once more as the victim of 
his blossom-tipped shafts and his 
flowery bow. How, indeed, could 
he hope to escape the doom which 
had fallen equally upon Bramha 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, 
and dreadful Shiva the Three-eyed 
Destroyer ?3 

By reason of her exceeding beauty, 
her face was a full moon shining in 
the clearest sky ; her hair was the 
purple cloud of autumn when, gravid 


? The Hindu Cupid. 
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with rain, it hangs low over earth ; 
and her complexion mocked the 
pale waxen hue of the large-flowered 
jasmine. Her eyes were those of 
the timid antelope; her lips were 
red as those of the pomegranate’s 
bud, and when they opened, from 
them distilled a fountain of am- 
brosia. Her neck was like a pi- 
geon’s; her hand the pink lining of 
the conch-shell; her waist a leo- 
pard’s; her feet the softest lotuses. 
In a word, a model of grace and 
loveliness was Dangalah Rani, Raja 
Bhartari’s last and youngest wife. 

The warrior laid down his arms 
before her; the politician spoke 
out every secret in her presence. 
The religious prince would have 
slaughtered a cow—that sole un- 
forgivable sin—to save one of her 
eyelashes ; the absolute king would 
not drink a cup of water without 
her permission; the staid philo- 
sopher, the sober quietist, to win 
from her the shadow of a smile, 
would have danced before her like 
a singing-girl. So desparately ena- 
moured became Bhartari Raja ! 

It is written, however, that love, 
alas! breeds not love; and so it 
happened to the regent. The 
warmth of his affection, instead of 
animating his wife, annoyed her ; 
his protestations wearied her ; his 
vows gave her the headache; and 
his caresses were a colic that made 
her blood run cold. Of course, the 
prince perceived nothing, being lost 
in wonder and admiration of the 
beauty’s coyness and coquetry. 
And as women must give away 
their hearts, whether asked or not, 
so the lovely Dangalah Rani lost no 
time in lavishing all the treasures 
of her idle soul upon Ranbhir, the 
handsome ambassador of peace and 
war. By this means, all three were 
happy and were contented; their 
felicity, however, being built upona 
rotten foundation, could not long 


? Patala, the regions beneath"the earth. 
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endure. It soon ended in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary way. 

In the city of Ujjayani,! within 
sight of the palace, dwelt a Brah- 
man and his wife, who, being old 
and poor, and having nothing else 
to do, had applied themselves to 
the practice of austere devotion.? 
They fasted and refrained from 
drink ; they stood on their heads, 
and they held their arms for weeks 
in the air; they prayed till their 
knees were like pads; they dis- 
ciplined themselves with scourges 
of wire; and they walked about 
unclad in the cold season, and in 
summer sat within a circle of flam- 
ing wood, till they became the envy 
and admiration of all the plebeian 
gods that inhabit the lower heavens. 
In fine, as a reward for their ex- 
ceeding piety, the venerable pair 
received at the hands of a celestial 
messenger an apple of the tree Kal- 
pavriksha—a fruit which has the 


virtue of conferring eternal life upon 
him that tastes it. 
Scarcely had the god disappeared, 


when the Brahman, opening his 
toothless mouth, prepared to eat 
the fruit of immortality. Then his 
wife addressed him in these words, 
shedding copious tears the while: 
‘To die, O man, is a passing 
pain: to be poor is an interminable 
anguish. Surely our present lot is 
the penalty of some great crime 
committed by us in a past state of 
being.» Callest thou this state 
life? Better we die at once, and 
so escape the woes of the world!’ 
Hearing these words, the Brah- 
man sat undecided, with open jaws 
and eyes fixed upon the apple. 
Presently he found tongue : ‘I have 
accepted the fruit, and have brought 


1 Or Avanti, also called Padmavyati. 
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it here; but having heard thy 
speech, my intellect hath wasted 
away; now I will do whatever thou 
pointest out.’ 

The wife resumed her discourse, 
which had been interrupted by a 
more than usually copious flow of 
tears. ‘ Moreover, O husband, we 
are old, and what are the enjoy- 
ments of the stricken in years? 
Truly quoth the poet— 


Die loved in youth, not hated in age. 


If that fruit could have restored thy 
dimmed eyes, and deaf ears, and 
blunted taste, and warmth of love, 
I had not spoken to thee thus.’ 
After which the Brahman threw 
away the apple, to the great joy of 
his wife, who felt a natural indig- 
nation at the prospect of seeing her 
goodman become immortal, whilst 
she still remained subject to the 
laws of death; but she concealed 
this motive in the depths of her 
thought, enlarging, as women are 
apt to do, upon everything but the 
truth. And she spoke with such 
success, that the priest was about 
to toss in his rage the heavenly 
fruit into the fire, reproaching the 
gods as if by sending it they had 
done himaninjury. Then the wife 
snatched it out of his hand, and 
telling him that it was too precious 
to be wasted, bade him arise and 
gird his loins and wend him to the 
regent’s palace, and offer him the 
fruit—as King Vikram was absent— 
with a right reverend brahmanical 
benediction. She concluded with 
impressing upon her unworldly hus- 
band the necessity of requiring a 
large sum of money as a return for 
his inestimable gift. ‘By this 
means,’ she said, ‘thou mayst pro- 


It is the first meridian of the Hindus, who found 


their longitude by observation of lunar eclipses, calculated for it and Lanka, or Ceylon. 


The clepsydra was used for taking time. 


* In the original only the husband ‘practised austere devotion.’ 
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mote thy present and future wel- 
fare.”! 

Then the Brahman went forth, 
and standing in the presence of the 
raja, told him all things touching 
the fruit, concluding with, ‘ O, 
mighty prince ! vouchsafe to accept 
this tribute, and bestow wealth 
upon me. I shall be happy in your 
living long ‘lg 

Bhartari Raja led the supplicant 
into an inner strong-room, where 
stood heaps of the finest gold-dust, 
and bade him carry away all that 
he could; this the priest did, not 
forgetting to fill even his reverend 
and toothless mouth with the pre- 
cious metal. Having dismissed the 
devotee groaning under the burden, 
the regent entered the apartments 
of his wives, and, having sum- 
moned the beautiful Queen Danga- 
lah Rani, gave her the fruit, and 
said, ‘Kat this, light of my eyes! 
This fruit—joy of my heart !—will 
make thee everlastingly young and 
beautiful.’ 

The pretty queen, placing both 
hands upon her husband’s bosom, 
kissed his eyes and lips, and sweetly 
smiling on his face—for great is 
the guile of women—whispered, 
‘Kat it thyself, dear one, or at least 
share it with me; for what is life 
and what is youth without the pre- 
sence of those we love?’ But 
the raja, whose heart was melted 
by these unusual words, put her 
away tenderly, and, having ex- 
plained that the fruit would serve 
for only one person, departed. 

Whereupon the pretty queen, 
sweetly smiling as before, slipped 
the precious present into her pocket. 
When the regent was transacting 
business in the hall of audience 
she sent for the ambassador who 
regulated war and peace, and pre- 
sented him with the apple in a 
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manner at least as tender as that 
with which it had been offered to 
her. 

Then the ambassador, after slip- 
ping the fruit into his pocket also, 
retired from the presence of the 
pretty queen, and meeting Lakha, 
one of the maids of honour, ex- 
plained to her its wonderful power, 
and gave it to her as a token of his 
love. But the maid of honour, 
being an ambitious girl, determined 
that the fruit was a fit present to 
set before the regent in the absence 
of the king. Bhartari Raja accepted 
it, bestowed on her great wealth, 
and dismissed her with many 
thanks. 

He then took up the apple and 
looked at it with eyes brim full of 
tears, for he knew the whole ex- 
tent of his misfortune. His heart 
ached, he felt a loathing for the 
world, and he said with sighs and 
groans :? 

‘Of what value are these delu- 
sions of wealth and affection, whose 
sweetness endures for a moment 
and becomes eternal bitterness ? 
Love is like the drunkard’s cup: 
delicious is the first drink, palling 
are the draughts that succeed it, 
and most distasteful are the dregs. 
What is life but a restless vision of 
imaginary pleasures and of real 
pains, from which the only waking 
is the terrible day of death? The 
affection of this world is of no use 
since, in consequence of it, we fall 
at last intohell. For which reason 
it is best to practise the austerities 
of religion, that the Deity may be- 
stow upon us hereafter that happi- 
ness which he refuses to us here !’ 

Thus did Bhartari Raja deter- 
mine to abandon the world. But 
before setting out for the forest, he 
could not refrain from seeing the 
queen once, so hot was the flame 


' Amongst the Hindus, money opens the gate of heaven; in Europe, it delivers you 


from the pains of purgatory. 


e This part of the introduction will remind the reader of the two royal brothers and 
their false wives in the introduction to the Arabian Nights. The fate of Bhartari Raja, 


however, is historical, 
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which Kama had kindled in his 
heart. He therefore went to the 
apartments of his women, aud hav- 
ing caused Dangalah Rani to be 
summoned, he asked her what had 
become of the fruit which he had 
given to her. She answered that, 
according to his command, she had 
eaten it. Upon which the regent 
showed her the apple, and she be- 
holding it stood aghast, unable to 
make any reply. The raja gave 
careful orders for her beheading ; 
he then went out, and having had 
the fruit washed, ate it. He quitted 
the throne to be a jogi, or religious 
mendicant, and without communi- 
cating with any one departed into 
the jungle. There he became such 
a devotee that death had no power 
over him, and he is wandering still. 


We are next told how the va- 
liant Vikram returned to his own 
country. 

Thus Vikram’s throne remained 
empty. When the news reached 
King Indra, Regent of the Lower 
Firmament and Protector of Earthly 
Monarchs, he sent Prithwi Pala, a 
fierce giant,! to defend the city of 
Ujjayani till such time as its lawful 
master might reappear, and the 
guardian used to keep watch and 
ward night and day over his trust. 

In less than a year the valorous 
Raja Vikram became thoroughly 
tired of wandering about the woods 
half dressed : now suffering from 
famine, then exposed to the attacks 
of wild beasts, and at all times very 
ill at ease. He reflected also that 
he was not doing his duty to his 
wives and children; that the heir- 
apparent would probably make the 
worst use of the parental absence ; 
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and finally, that his subjects, de. 
prived of his fatherly care, had 
been left in the hands of a man 
who, for aught he could say, was 
not worthy of the high trust. (He 
had also spied out all the weak 
points of friend and foe.) Whilst 
these and other equally weighty 
considerations were hanging abeut 
the raja’s mind, he heard a rumour 
of the state of things spread abroa ]; 
that Bhartari, the regent, having 
abdicated his throne, had gone away 
into the forest. Then quoth Vi. 
kram to his son, ‘ We have ended 
our wayfarings, now let us turn 
our steps homewards !’ 

The gong was striking the myste- 
rious hour of midnight as the king 
and the young prince approached 
the principal gate. And they were 
pushing through it when a mon- 
strous figure rose up before them 
and called out with a fearful voice, 
‘Who are ye, and where are ye 
going? Stand and deliver your 
names !’ 

‘I am Raja Vikram,’ rejoined the 
king, half choked with rage; ‘ and 
I am come to mine own city. Who 
art thou that darest to stop or stay 
me ?” 

‘That question is easily answered,’ 
cried Prithwi Pala the giant, in his 
roaring voice; ‘the gods have sent 
me to protect Ujjayani. If thou be 
really Raja Vikram, prove thyself a 
man: first fight with me, and then 
return to thine own.’ 

The warrior king cried ‘Sadhu!’ 
wanting nothing better. He girt 
his girdle tight round his loms, 
summoned his opponent into the 
empty space beyond the gate, told 
him to stand on guard, and pre- 
sently began to devise some means 


1 In the original, ‘ Div’—a supernatural being, god, or demon. This part of the plot 


is variously told. 


According to some, Rajah Vikram was surprised, when entering the 


city, to see a grand procession at the house of a potter, and a boy being carried off on an 
elephant, to the violent grief of his parents. The king inquired the reason of their 
sorrow, and was told that the wicked Div that guarded the city was in the habit of eating 
a citizen per diem. Whereupon the valorous raja caused the boy to dismount ; took his 
place; entered the palace; and, when presented as food for the demon, displayed his 
pugilistic powers in a way to excite the monster's admiration. 
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of closing with or running in upon 
him. The giant’s fists were large 
as water melons, and his knotted 
arms whistled through the air like 
falling trees, threatening fatal blows. 
Besides which, the raja’s head 
scarcely reached the giant’s stomach, 
and the latter, each time he struck 
out, whooped so abominably loud, 
that no human nerves could remain 
unshaken. 

At last Vikram’s good luck pre- 
vailed. The giant’s left foot slipped, 
and the hero, seizing his antago- 
nist’s other leg, began to trip him 
up. At the same moment the 
young prince, hastening to his 
parent’s assistance, jumped viciously 
upon the enemy’s naked toes. By 
their united exertions they brought 
him to the ground, when the son 
sat down upon his stomach, making 
himself as weighty as he well could, 
whilst the father, climbing up to 
the monster’s throat, placed himself 
astride upon it, and pressing both 
thumbs upon his eyes, threatened 
to blind him if he would not yield. 

Then the giant, modifying the 
bellow of his voice, cried out: ‘O 
raja, thou hast overthrown me, and 
I grant thee thy life.’ 

‘Surely thou art mad, monster,’ 
replied the king in jeering tone, 
half laughing, half angry. ‘To 
whom grantest thou life? If I de- 
sire it I can kill thee; how, then, 
dost thou talk about granting me 
my life?’ 

‘Vikram of Ujjayani,’ said the 
giant, ‘be not too proud! I will 
save thee from a nearly impending 
death. Only hearken to the tale 
which I have to tell thee, and use 
thy judgment and act upon it. So 
shalt thou rule the world free from 
care, and live without danger, and 
die happily.’ 

‘Proceed,’ quoth the raja, after 
a moment’s thought, dismounting 
from the giant’s throat, and be- 
ginning to listen with all his ears. 

The giant raised himself from 
the ground, and when in a sitting 
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posture, began in solemn tones to 
speak as follows: 

‘In short, the history of the 
matter is, that three men were born 
in this same good city of Ujjayani, 
in the same lunar mansion, in the 
same division of the great circle de- 
scribed upon the ecliptic, and in the 
same period of time. You, the first, 
were born in the house of a king. 
The second was an oilman’s son, 
who was slain by the third, a jogi 
or anchorite, who kills all he can, 
wafting the sweet scent of human 
sacrifice to the nostrils of Durga, 
goddess of destruction. Moreover, 
the reverend man, after compassing 
the death of the oilman’s son, has 
suspended him head downwards 
from a mimosa tree in a cemetery. 
He is now anxiously plotting thy 
destruction. He hath murdered his 
own child , 

‘And how came an anchorite to 
have a child?’ asked Raja Vikram 
incredulously. 

‘That is what I am about to tell 
thee,’ replied the giant. ‘In the 
good days of thy generous father 
Gandharba-Sena, as the court was 
taking its pleasure in the forest, 
they saw a devotee, or rather a 
devotee’s head, protruding from a 
hole in the ground. The white ants 
had surrounded his body with a 
case of earth, and had made their 
home upon his skin. All kinds of 
insects and small animals crawled 
up and down the face, yet not a 
muscle moved. Wasps had hung 
their nests to its temples, and scor- 
pions wandered in and out of the 
matted and clotted hair; yet the 
holy hermit felt them not. He spoke 
to no one; he received no gifts ; and 
had it not been for the opening of 
his nostrils as he continually inhaled 
the pungent smoke of a thorn fire 
man would have deemed him dead. 
Such were his religious austerities. 

‘Thy father marvelled much at 
the sight, and rode home in pro- 
found thought. That evening, as 
he sat in the hall of audience, he 
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could speak of nothing but the 
devotee; and his curiosity soon 
rose to such a pitch, that he pro- 
claimed about the city a reward of 
one hundred gold pieces to any one 
that could bring to court this ancho- 
rite of his own free will. 

‘Shortly afterwards Vasantasena, 
a singing and dancing girl more 
celebrated for wit and beauty than 
for sagesse or discretion, appeared 
before thy sire, and offered for the 
petty inducement of a gold bangle 
to bring the anchorite into the 
palace, carrying a baby on his 
shoulder. 

‘ The king hearing her speak was 
astonished, gave her a betel leaf in 
token that he held her to her 
promise, and permitted her to de- 
part, which she did with a laugh of 
triumph. 

‘Vasantasena went directly to 
the jungle, where she found the 
holy man faint with thirst, shrivelled 
with hunger, and half dead with 
heat and cold. She cautiously put 
out the fire. Then, having prepared 
a confection, she approached from 
behind and rubbed upon his lips a 
little of the sweatmeat, which he 
licked up with great relish. There- 
upon she made more and gave it 
to him. After two days of this 
generous diet he gained some 
strength, and on the third, as he 
felt a finger upon his mouth, he 
opened his eyes and said, ‘‘ Why 
hast thou come here ?”’ 

‘The girl, who had her story 
in readiness, replied: “I am the 
daughter of a deity, and have prac- 


tised religious observances in the 
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heavenly regions. I have now 
come into this forest!’’ And the 
devotee, who began to think how 
much more pleasant is such society 
than solicitude, asked her where 
her hut was, and requested to be 
led there. 

‘Then Vasantasena, having un- 
earthed the holy man and compelled 
him to purify himself, led him to 
the abode which she had caused to 
be built for herself in the wood. 
She explained its luxuries by the 
nature of her vow, which bound 
her to indulge in costly apparel, 
in food with the six flavours, and in 
every kind of indulgence.' In 
course of time the hermit learned 
to follow her example; he gave up 
inhaling smoke, and he began to 
eat and drink as a daily occu- 
pation. 

At length Kama began to trouble 
him. Briefly the saint and saintess 
were made man and wife, by the 
simple form of matrimony called 
the Gandharba-vivaha,? and about 
ten months afterwards a son was 
born to them, Thus the anchorite 
came to have a child. 

‘Remained Vasantasena’s _ last 
feat. Some months passed: then 
she said to the devotee her hus- 
band, “O saint! let us now, having 
finished our devotions, perform a 
pilgrimage to some sacred place, 
that all the sins of our bodies may 
be washed away, after which we 
will die and depart into everlast- 
ing happiness.” Cajoled by these 
speeches, the hermit mounted his 
child upon his shoulder and fol- 


lowed her where she went—di- 


1 In India, there is still a monastic order the pleasant duty of whose members is to 
enjoy themselves as muchas possible. It has been much the same in Europe. ‘ Re- 
préesentez-vous le Couvent de l’Escurial ou du Mont Cassin, ot les Cénobites ont toutes 
sortes de commodités, nécessaires, utiles, délectables, superflues, surabondantes, puisqu’ils 
ont les cent cinquante mille, les quatre cent mille, les cing cent mille écus de rente; 
et jugez si Monsieur l’Abbé ade quoi laisser dormir la méridienne A ceux qui voudront.’— 
Saint Augustin, de 0 Ouvrage des Moines, by Le Camus, Bishop of Belley, quoted by Vol- 
taire, Dict. Phil., sub vy. ‘ Apocalypse.’ 

2 This form of matrimony was recognised by the ancient Hindus, and is frequerft in 
books. It is a kind of Seotch wedding—ultra-Caledonian—taking place by mutual 
consent, without any form or ceremony. The Gandharbas are heavenly minstrels of 
Indra’s court, who are supposed to be witnesses. 
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rectly into Raja Gandharba-Sena’s 
lace. 

‘When the king and the ministers 
and the officers and the courtiers 
saw Vasantasena, and her spouse 
carrying the baby, they recog- 
nised her from afar. The raja ex- 
claimed, “ Lo! this is the very 
singing girl who went forth to 
bring back the devotee.” And all 
replied: “O great monarch! thou 
speakest truly; this is the very 
same woman. And be pleased to 
observe that whatever things she, 
having asked leave to undertake, 
went forth to do, all these she hath 
done!” Then gathering around 
her they asked her all manner of 
questions, as if the whole matter 
had been the lightest and the most 
laughable thing in the world. 

‘ But the anchorite, having heard 
the speeches of the king and his 
courtiers, thought to himself, “They 
have done this for the purpose of 
taking away the fruits of my pe- 
nance.” Cursing them all with 
terrible curses, and taking up his 
child, he left the hall. Thence he 
went to the forest, slaughtered the 
innocent, and began to practise 
austerities with a view to revenge ; 
and having slain his child, he will 
attempt thy life. His prayers have 
been heard. In the first place they 
deprived thee of thy father. Se- 
condly, they cast enmity between 
thee and thy brother, thus dooming 
him to an untimely end. Thirdly, 
they are now working thy ruin. 
The anchorite’s design is to offer 
up aking and a king’s son to his 
patroness Durga, and by virtue of 
such devotional act he will obtain 
the sovereignty of the whole 


world ! 

‘But [have promised, O Vikram, 
to save thee, if such be the will of 
Fortune, from impending destruc- 

ny : 
Therefore hearken well unto 


tion. 


! The Hindu Saturnalia. 


* The powders are flour, with wild-ginger root, sappan-wood, and other ingredients, 
Sometimes the stuff is thrown in syringes. 
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my words. Distrust them that 
dwell amongst the dead, and re- 
member that it is lawful and right 
to strike off his head that would 
slay thee. So shalt thou rule the 
universal earth, and leave behind 
thee an immortal name!’ 

Suddenly Prithwi Pala, the giant 
ceased speaking, and disappeared. 
Vikram and his son then passed 
through the city gates, feeling their 
limbs to be certain that no bones 
were broken, and thinking over the 
scene that had occurred. 


We now are informed how the 
valiant King Vikram met with the 
vampire. 

It was the spring season when 
the raja returned, and the Holi 
festival! caused dancing and sing- 
ing in every house. Ujjayani was 
extraordinarily happy and joyful at 
the return of her ruler, who joined 
in her gladness with all his kingly 
heart. The faces and dresses of 
the public were red and yellow 
with gulal and abir, perfumed 
powders,? which were sprinkled 
upon one another in token of merri- 
ment. Musicians deafened the 
citizens’ ears, dancing girls per- 
formed till ready to faint with 
fatigue, the manufacturers of com- 
fits made their fortunes, and the 
Nine Gems of Science celebrated 
the auspicious day with the most 
long-winded odes. The royal hero, 
decked in regal attire, and attended 
by many thousands of state palan- 
quins glittering with their various 
ornaments, and escorted by a suite 
of a hundred kingly personages, 
with their martial array of the four 
hosts, of cavalry, elephants, chariots 
and infantry, and accompanied by 
Amazon girls, lovely as the suite of 
the gods, himself a personification 
of majesty, bearing the white para- 
sol of dominion, with a golden staff 
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and golden tassels, began once more 
to reign. 

After the first pleasures of re- 
turn, the king applied himself 
unremittingly to good government 
and to eradicating the abuses which 
had crept into the administration 
during the period of his wanderings. 

Mindful of the wise saying, ‘if 
the raja did not punish the guilty, 
the stronger would roast the weaker 
like a fish on the spit,’ he began the 
work of reform with an iron hand. 
He confiscated the property of a 
councillor who had the reputation 
of taking bribes; he branded the 
forehead of a sudra or servile man 
whose breath smelt of ardent spirits, 
andagoldsmith having been detected 
in fraud he ordered him to be cut to 
shreds with razors as the law in its 
mercy directs. In the case of a 
notorious evil speaker he opened 
the back of his head and had his 
tongue drawn through the wound. 
A few murderers he burned alive 
on iron beds, praying the while 
that Vishnu might have mercy 
upon their souls. His spies were 
ordered, as the shastra called ‘ The 
Prince’ advises, to mix with robbers 
and thieves with a view of leading 
them into situations where they 
might most easily be entrapped, 
and once or twice when the fellows 
were too wary, he seized them and 
their relations and impaled them 
all, thereby conclusively proving, 
without any mistake, that he was 
king of earth. 

With the sex feminine he was 
equally severe. A woman convicted 
of having poisoned an elderly hus- 
band in order to marry a younger 
man was thrown to the dogs, 
which speedily devoured her. He 
punished simple infidelity by cut- 
ting off the offender’s nose—an 
admirable practice, which is not 
only a severe penalty, but also a 
standing warning to others, and an 
efficient preventative to any re- 
currence of the fault. Faithlessness 
combined with bad example or 
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brazenfacedness was further treated 
by being led in solemn procession 
through the bazar mounted on a 
diminutive and crop-eared donkey, 
with the face turned towards the 
crupper. After a few such examples 
the women of Ujjayani became al- 
most modest ; it is the fault of man 
when they are not tolerably well 
behaved in one point at least. 

Every day as Vikram sat upon 
the judgment-seat trying causes and 
punishing offences, he narrowly ob- 
served the speech, the gestures, and 
the countenances of the various 
criminals and litigants and their 
witnesses. Ever suspecting women, 
as I have said, and holding them to 
be the root of all evil, he never 
failed when some sin or crime more 
horrible than usual’ came before 
him, to ask the accused, ‘ Who is 
she?’ and the suddenness of the 
question often elicited the truth by 
accident. For there can be nothing 
thoroughly and entirely bad unless 
@ woman is at the bottom of it; 
and knowing this, Raja Vikram 
made certain notable hits under 
the most improbable circumstances, 
which had almost given him a repu- 
tation for omniscience. But this is 
easily explained: a man intent upon 
squaring the circle will see squares 
in circles wherever he looks, and 
sometimes he will find them. 

In disputed cases of money claims, 
the king adhered strictly to estab- 
lished practice, and consulted per- 
sons learned in the law. He seldom 
decided a cause on his own judg- 
ment, and he showed great temper 
and patience in bearing with rough 
language from irritated plaintiffs 
and defendants, from the infirm, and 
from old men beyond eighty. That 
humble petitioners might not be 
baulked in having access to the 
‘fountain of justice,’ he caused an 
iron box to be suspended by a chain 
from the windows of his sleeping 
apartment. Every morning he or- 
dered the box to be opened before 
him, and listened to all the placets 
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at full length. Even in this simple 
process he displayed abundant cau- 
tiousness. For, having forgotten 
what little of the humanities he had 
mastered in his youth, he would 
hand the paper to a secretary whose 
business it was to read it out before 
him ; after which operation the man 
of letters was sent into an inner 
room, and the petition was placed 
in the hands of a second scribe. 
Once it so happened by the bungling 
of the deceitful kayasths (clerks) 
that an important difference was 
found to occur in the same sheet. 
So upon strict inquiry one secretary 
lost his ears and the other his right 
hand. After this petitions were 
rarely if ever falsified. 

The Raja Vikram attacked the 
cities and towns and villages of his 
enemies, but the people rose to a 
man against him, and hewing his 
army to pieces with their weapons, 
vanquished him. This took place 
so often that he despaired of bring- 
ing all the earth under the shadow 
of his umbrella. 

At length on one occasion when 
near a village he listened to a con- 
versation of the inhabitants. A 
woman having baked some cakes 
was giving them to her child, who 
leaving the edges would eat only 
the middle. On his asking for 
another cake, she cried, ‘ This boy’s 
way is like Vikram’s in his attempt 
to conquer the world!’ On his 
enquiring ‘ Mother, why, what am 
I doing; and what has Vikram 
done?’ ‘Thou, my boy,’ she re- 
plied, ‘ throwing away the outside 
of the cake eatest the middle only. 
Vikram also in his ambition, with- 
out subduing the frontiers before 
attacking the towns, invades the 
heart of the country and lays it 
waste. On that account, both the 
townspeople and others rising, close 
upon him from the frontiers to the 
centre, and destroy his army. That 
was his folly.’ 
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Vikram took notice of the wo- 
man’s words. He strengthened his 
army and resumed his attack on the 
provinces and cities, beginning with 
the frontiers, reducing the outer 
towns and stationing troops in the 
intervals. Thus he proceeded regu- 
larly with his invasions. After a 
respite, adopting the same system 
and marshalling huge armies, he 
reduced in regular course each 
kingdom and province till he be- 
came monarch of the whole world. 

It so happened that one day as 
Vikram the Brave sat upon the 
judgment seat, a young merchant, 
by name Mal Deo, who had lately 
arrived at Ujjayani with loaded 
camels and elephants, and with the 
reputation of immense wealth, en- 
tered the palace court. Having 
been received with extreme con- 
descension, he gave into the king’s 
hand a fruit which he had brought 
in his own, and then spreading a 
prayer carpet on the floor sat down. 
Presently, after a quarter of an 
hour he arose and went away. 
When he had gone the king re- 
flected in his mind: ‘ Under this dis- 
guise, perhaps, is the very man of 
whom the giant spoke.’ Suspecting 
this, he did not eat the fruit, but 
calling the master of the household 
he gave the present to him, ordering 
him to keep it in a very careful 
manner. Theyoung merchant, how- 
ever, continued every day to court 
the honour of an interview, each 
time presenting a similar gift. 

By chance one morning Raja 
Vikram went, attended by his 
ministers, to see his stables. At 
this time the young merchant also 
arrived there, and in the usual 
manner placed a fruit in the royal 
hand. As the king was thought- 
fully tossing it in the air, it acci- 
dentally fell from his fingers to the 
ground. Then the monkey, who 
was tethered amongst the horses to 
draw calamities from their heads,! 


' The Persian proverb is—‘ Bula e taveleh bar sar i maimun:’ ‘ The woes of the stable 
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snatched it up and tore it to pieces. 
Whereupon a ruby of such size and 
water came forth that the king and 
his ministers, beholding its bril- 
liancy, gave vent to expressions of 
wonder. 

Quoth Vikram to the young mer- 
chant severely—for his suspicions 
were now thoroughly roused— 
‘Why hast thou given to us all 
this wealth ?’ 

‘O great king,’ replied Mal 
Deo, demurely, ‘ it is written in the 
scriptures (shastra) “Of Ceremony” 
that “‘ we must not go empty-handed 
into the presence of the following 
persons, namely, rajas, spiritual 
teachers, judges, young maidens, 
and old women whose daughters 
we would marry.” But why, O 
Vikram, dost thou speak of one 
ruby only, since in each of the 
fruits which I have laid at thy feet 
there is a similar jewel ?’ 

Having heard this speech, the 
king said to the master of his 
household, ‘Bring all the fruits 
which I have entrusted to thee.’ The 
treasurer, on receiving the royal 
command, immediately brought 
them, and having split them, there 
was found in each one a ruby, one 
and all equally perfect in size and 
water. Raja Vikram beholding 
such treasures was excessively 
pleased. Having sent for a lapi- 
dary, he ordered him to examine 
the rubies, saying, ‘ We cannot 
take anything with us out of this 
world. Virtue is a noble quality 
to possess here below—so tell justly 
what is the value of each of these 
gems.’! 

To so moral a speech the lapi- 
dary replied, ‘ Maharaja!* thou hast 
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said truly ; whoever possesses virtue, 
possesses everything ; virtue indeed 
accompanies us always, and is of 
advantage in both worlds. Hear, 
O great king! each gem is perfect in 
colour, quality and beauty. If [ 
were to say that the value of each 
was ten million billions of suvarnas 
(gold pieces), even then thou 
couldst not understand its real 
worth. In fact, each ruby would 
buy one of the seven regions into 
which the earth is divided.’ 

The king on hearing this was 
delighted, although his suspicions 
were not satisfied ; and, having be- 
stowed a robe of honour upon the 
lapidary, dismissed him. Thereon, 
taking the young merchant’s hand, 
he led him into the palace, seated 
him upon his own carpet in presence 
of the court, and began to say, ‘ My 
entire kingdom is not worth one of 
these rubies: tell me how it is that 
thou who buyest and sellest hast 
given me such and so many pearls ?” 

Mal Deo replied: ‘O great king, 
the speaking of matters like the fol- 
lowing in public is not right; these 
things—prayers, spells, drugs, good 
qualities, household affairs, the eat- 
ing of forbidden food, and the evil 
we may have heard of our neigh- 
bour—should not be discussed in 
fullassembly. Privately I will dis- 
close to thee my wishes. This is 
the way of the world; when an 
affair comes to six ears, it does not 
remain secret; if a matter is con- 
fided to four ears it may escape 
further hearing ; and if to two ears 
even Bramha the creator does not 
know it; how then can any rumour 
of it come to man ?’ 

Having heard this speech, Raja 


be on the monkey’s head!’ In some Moslem countries a hog acts prophylactic. Hence 
probably Mungo Park’s troublesome pig at Ludamar. 


1 So the moribund father of the ‘babes in the wood’ lectures his wicked brother, their 
guardian: 


‘To God and you I recommend 
My children deare this day: 
But little while, be sure, we have 
Within this world to stay.’ 
But to appeal to the moral sense of a goldsmith! 


? Maha (great) raja (king): common address even to those who are not royal. 
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Vikram took Mal Deo aside, and 
began to ask him, saying, ‘O gene- 
rous man! you have given me so 
many rubies, and even for a single 
day you have not eaten food with 
me; | am exceedingly ashamed, tell 
me what you desire.’ 

‘ Raja,’ said the young merchant, 
‘IT am not Mal Deo, but Shanta- 
Shil,! a devotee. I am about to 
perform spells, incantations and 
magical rites on the banks of the 
river Godavari, in a large sma- 
shana, a cemetery, where bodies are 
burned. By this means the eight 
powers of nature will all become 
mine. This thing I ask of you as 
alms, that you and the young prince 
Dharma Dhwaj will pass one night 
with me, doing my bidding. By 
you remaining near me my incanta- 
tions will be successful.’ 

The valiant Vikram nearly started 
from his seat at the word cemetery, 
but, like a ruler of men, he re- 
strained his face from expressing 
his feelings, and he presently re- 
plied, ‘Good, we will come, tell us 
on what day !’ 

‘You are to come to me,’ said 
the devotee, ‘armed, but without 
followers, on the Monday evening 
the 14th of the dark half of the 
month Bhadra.’* The raja said: 
‘Do you go your ways, we will cer- 
tainly come.’ In this manner, hav- 
ing received a promise from the 
king, and having taken leave, the 
devotee returned to his house: 
thence he repaired to the temple, 
and having made preparations, and 
taken all the necessary things, he 
went back into the cemetery and 
sat down to his ceremonies. 

The valiant Vikram, on the other 
hand, retired into an inner apart- 
ment, to consult his own judgment 
about an adventure with which, for 
fear of ridicule, he was unwilling to 


acquaint even the most trustworthy 
of his ministers. 

In due time came the moon’s 
day, the 14th of the dark half of 
the month Bhadra. As evening 
fell gloomily on earth, the warrior 
king, accompanied by his son, with 
turband-ends tied under their 
chins, and with trusty blades tucked 
under their arms ready for foes, 
human, bestial, or devilish, slipped 
out unseen through the palace 
wicket, and took the road leading 
to the cemetery on the river bank. 

Dark and drear was the night. 
Urged by the furious blast of 
lingering winter, masses of black 
cloud, like the forms of unwieldy 
beasts, rolled heavily over the firma- 
ment plain. Whenever the crescent 
of the young moon, rising from an 
horizon sable as the sad Tamala’s 
hue,* glanced upon the wayfarers, 
it was no brighter than the fine 
tip of an elephant’s tusk protruding 
from the muddy wave. A heavy 
storm of rain was impending; big 
drops fell in showers from the 
forest trees as they groaned under 
the blast, and beneath the gloomy 
avenue the clayey ground gleamed 
ghastly white. As the raja and 
his son advanced, a faint ray of 
light, like the line of pure gold 
streaking the dark surface of the 
touchstone, caught their eyes, and 
directed their footsteps towards the 
cemetery. 

When Vikram came upon the 
open space on the river bank where 
corpses were burned, he hesitated 
for a moment to tread its impure 
ground. But seeing his son undis- 
mayed, he advanced boldly, tram- 
pling upon remnants of bones, and 
only covering his lower face with 
his turband-end. 

Presently, at the further ex- 
tremity of the smashana or burn- 


' The name means, ‘ Quietistic Disposition.’ 
* August. In the solar-lunar year of the Hindus the months are divided into fort- 


nights—light and dark. 


* A flower, whose name frequently occurs in Sanskrit poetry. 
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ing ground, appeareda group. By 
the lurid flames that flared and 
flickered round the _half-extin- 
guished funeral pyres, with rem- 
nants of their dreadful loads, Raja 
Vikram and Dharma Dhwaj could 
note the several features of the ill- 
omened spot. There was an outer 
circle of hideous bestial forms ; tigers 
were roaring, and elephants were 
trumpeting; wolves, whose foul 
hairy coats darted forth sparks of 
bluish phosphoric light, were de- 
vouring the remnants of human 
bodies ; foxes, jackals, and hyenas 
were disputing over their prey ; 
whilst bears were chewing the 
livers of children. The space within 
was peopled by a multitude of 
fiends. There were the subtle 
bodies of men which had escaped 
their grosser frames prowling about 
the charnel ground, where their 
corpses had been reduced to ashes, 
or hovering in the air, waiting till 
the new bodies which they were to 
animate were made ready for their 
reception. The spirits of those 
that had been foully slain wan- 
dered about with gashed limbs ; 
and skeletons, whose mouldy bones 
were held together by bits of 
blackened sinew, followed them as 
the murderer does his victim. Ma- 
lignant witches with shrivelled 
skins, horrid eyes and distorted 
forms, crawled and crouched over 
the earth; whilst spectres and 
goblins now stood motionless, and 
tall as lofty palm trees ; then, as if 
in fits, leaped, danced, and tumbled 
before their evocator. The air was 
filled with shrill and strident cries, 
with the fitful moaning of the storm- 
wind, with the hooting of the ow}, 
with the jackal’s long wild cry, and 
with the hoarse gurgling of the 
swollen river, from whose banks 
thundered the earth-slip in its fall. 

In the midst of ail, close to the 
fire which lit up his evil coun- 
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tenance, sat Shanta-Shil, the jogi, 
with the banner that denoted his 
calling and his magic staff planted 
in the ground behind him. He was 
clad in the ochre-coloured loin- 
wrap of his class; from his head 
streamed long tangled locks of hair 
like horsehair; his black body was 
striped with lines of chalk, and a 
girdle of thigh bones encircled his 
waist. His face was smeared with 
ashes from a funeral pyre, and his 
eyes, fixed as those of a statue, 
gleamed from this mask with an 
infernal light of hate. His cheeks 
were shaven, and he had not for. 
gotten to draw the horizontal sec- 
tarian mark. But this was of blood; 
and Vikram, as he drew near, saw 
that he was playing upon a human 
skull with two shank bones, making 
music for the horrid revelry. 

Now Raja Vikram, as has been 
shown by his encounter with In- 
dra’s watchman, was a bold prince, 
and he was cautious as he was 
brave. The sight of a human being 
in the midst of these terrors raised 
his mettle ; he determined to prove 
himself a hero, and feeling that 
the critical moment was now come, 
he hoped to rid himself and his 
house for ever of the family curse 
that hovered over him and it. 

For a moment he thought of the 
giant’s words, ‘And remember that 
it is lawful and right to strike off 
his head that would slay thee.’ A 
stroke with his good sword might 
at once and effectually put an end 
to the danger. But then he re- 
membered that he had passed his 
royal word to do the devotee’s bid- 
ding that night. Besides, he felt 
assured that the horn for action had 
not yet sounded. 

These reflections having passed 
through his mind with the rapid 
course of a star that has lost its 
honours,! Vikram courteously sa- 
luted Shanta-Shil. The jogi briefly 


ie The stars being men’s souls raised to the sky for a time proportioned to their 
virtuous deeds on earth. 
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replied, ‘Come, sit down, both of 
ye. The father and son took their 
places, by no means frightened or 
alarmed by the devil dances before 
and around them. Presently the 
valiant raja reminded the devotee 
that he was come to perform his 
promise, and lastly asked, ‘ What 
commands are there for us ?’ 

The jogi replied, ‘O king, since 
you have come, just perform one 
piece of business. About two kos! 
hence, in a southerly direction, 
there is another place where dead 
bodies are burned; and in that 
place is a mimosa tree, on which a 
body is hanging. Bring it to me 
immediately.’ 

Raja Vikram took his son’s hand, 
unwilling to leave him in such com- 
pany ; and, catching up a fire-brand, 
went rapidly away in the proper 
direction. He was now certain that 
Shanta-Shil was the anchorite who, 
enraged by his father, had resolved 
his destruction; and his uppermost 
thought was a firm resolve ‘ to 


breakfast upon his enemy, ere his 


enemy could dine upon him.’ He 
muttered this old saying as he 
went, whilst the tom-toming of the 
anchorite upon the skull resounded 
in his ears, and the devil-crowd, 
which had held its peace during his 
meeting with Shanta-Shil, broke 
out again in an infernal din of 
whoops and screams, yells and 
laughter. 

The darkness of the night was 
frightful, the gloom deepened till 
it was hardly possible to walk. The 
clouds opened their fountains, rain- 
ing so that you would say they 
could never rain again. Lightning 
blazed forth with more than the 
light of day, and the roar of the 
thunder ceused the earth to shake. 
Baleful gleams tipped the black 
cones of the trees and fitfully 
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scampered like fireflies over the 
waste. Unclean goblins dogged 
the travellers and threw themselves 
upon the ground in their path and 
obstructed them in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. Huge snakes, whose 
mouths distilled blood and black 
venom, kept clinging around their 
legs in the roughest part of the 
road, till they were persuaded to 
loose their hold either by the sword 
or by reciting a spell. In fact there 
were so many horrors and sucha 
tumult and noise that even a brave 
man would have faltered, yet the 
king kept on his way. 

At length having passed over, 
somehow or other, a very difficult 
road, the raja arrived atthe smashana 
or burning place pointed out by the 
jogi. Suddenly he sighted the tree 
where from root to top every branch 
and leaf was in a blaze of crimson 
flame. And when he still daunt- 
less advanced towards it a clamour 
continued to be raised and voices 
kept crying, ‘ Kill them! kill them! 
seize them! seize them! take care 
that they do not getaway! let them 
scorch themselves to cinders! let 
them suffer the pains of Patala.’? 

Far from being terrified by this 
state of things the valiant raja in- 
creased in boldness, seeing a pro- 
spect of an end to his adventure. 
Approaching the tree he felt that 
the fire did not burn him, and so he 
sat there for a while to observe the 
body, which hung, head downwards, 
from a branch a little above him. 

Its eyes, which were wide open, 
were of a greenish brown, and 
never twinkled; its hair also was 
brown,’ and brown was its face— 
three several shades which, notwith- 
standing, approached one another 
in an unpleasant way, as in an over- 
dried cocoa-nut. It body was thin 
and ribbed like a skeleton or 


A measure of length, each two miles. 
? The warm region below. 


_ * Hindus admire only glossy black hair: the ‘bonny brown hair’ loved by our ballads 
is assigned by them to low-caste men, witches, and fiends, 
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bamboo framework, and as it held 
on toa cord like a flying fox,! by 
the toe-tips, its drawn muscles stood 
out like as if they were ropes of 
coir. Blood it appeared to have 
none or there would have been a 
decided determination of that cu- 
rious juice to the head ; and as the 
raja handled its skin, it felt icy 
cold and clammy as might a snake. 
The only sign of life was the whisk- 
ing of a ragged little tail much re- 
sembling a goat’s. 

Judging from these signs the 
brave king at once determined the 
creature to be a Baital—a Vampire. 
For a short time he was puzzled 
to reconcile the appearance with the 
words of the giant, who informed 
him that the anchorite had hung 
the oilman’s son to a tree. But 
soon he explained to himself the 
difficulty, remembering the ex- 
ceeding cunning of jogis and other 
reverend men, and determining that 
his enemy, the better to deceive 
him, had doubtless altered the 
shape and form of the young 
oilman’s body. 

With this idea, Vikram was 
pleased, saying, ‘My trouble has 
been productive of fruit.’ Remained 
the task of carrying the Vampire 
to Shanta-Shil the devotee. Hav- 
ing taken his sword, the raja 
fearlessly climbed the tree, and 
ordering his son to stand away 
from below, clutched the Vampire’s 
hair with one hand, and with the 
other struck such a blow of the 
sword, that the cord was cut and 
the thing fell heavily upon the 
ground. Immediately on falling it 
gnashed its teeth, and began to 
utter a loud wailing cry like the 
screams of an infant in pain. Vi- 
kram having heard the sound of 
its lamentations, was pleased, and 
began to say to himself, ‘ This devil 
must be alive.’ Then nimbly 


' A large kind of bat; a popular and silly Anglo-Indian name. 
the irate Scotchman in calling ‘ prodigious leears’ those who told him that trees were 
tapped for toddy, and that foxes flew in India. 
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sliding down the trunk, he made a 
captive of the body, and asked 
‘Who art thou ?’ 

Scarcely, however, had the words 
passed the royal lips, when the 
Vampire slipped through the fingers 
like a worm, and uttering a loud 
shout of laughter, rose in the. air 
with its legs uppermost, and sus- 
pended itself by its toes to the cord 
as before. And there it swung to 
and fro, moved by the violence ot 
its cachinnation. 

‘ Decidedly this is the young oil- 
man!’ exclaimed the raja, after he 
had stood for a minute or two with 
mouth open, gazing upwards and 
wondering what he should do next. 
Presently he directed Dharma 
Dhwaj not to lose an instant in 
laying hands upon the thing when 
it next might touch the ground, 
and then he again swarmed up the 
tree. Having reached his former 
position, he once more seized the 
Baital’s hair, and with all the force 
of his arms—for he was beginning 
to feel really angry—he tore it from 
its hold and dashed it to the ground, 
saying, ‘O wretch, tell me who 
thou art ?’ 

Then, as before, the raja slid 
deftly down the trunk, and hurried 
to the aid of his son, who, in 
obedience to orders, had fixed his 
grasp upon the Vampire’s neck, 
Then too, as before, the Vampire, 
laughing aloud, slipped through 
their fingers and returned to its 
former dangling-place. 

To fail twice was too much for 
Raja Vikram’s temper, which was 
right kingly and somewhat hot. 
This time he bade his son strike 
the Baital’s head with his sword. 
Then, more like a wounded bear of 
Himalaya than a prince who had 
established an era, he hurried up 
the tree, and directed a furious blow 
with his sabre at the Vampire's 


It almost justified 
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lean and calfiess legs. The violence 
of the stroke made its toes loose 
their hold of the cord, and when 
it touched the ground, Dharma 
Dhwaj’s blade fell heavily upon its 
matted brown hair. But the blows 
appeared to have lighted on iron- 
wood—to judge at least from the 
behaviour of the Baital, who no 
sooner heard the question, ‘O 
wretch, who art thou?’ than it 
returned in loud glee and merriment 
to its old position. 

Three mortal times did Raja 
Vikram repeat this profitless labour. 
But so far from losing heart, he 
quite entered into the spirit of the 
adventure. Indeed he would have 
continued climbing up that tree 
and taking that corpse under his 
arm—he found his sword useless— 
and bringing it down, and asking it 
who it was, and seeing it slip 
through his fingers, six times sixty 
times, or till the end of the fourth 
and present age,' had such extreme 
resolution been required. 


However, it was not necessary. 
On the seventh time of falling, the 
Baital, instead of eluding its cap- 
turer’s grasp, allowed itself to be 
seized, merely remarking that ‘even 
the gods cannot resist a thoroughly 


obstinate man.’? And seeing that 
the stranger, for the better pro- 
tection of his prize, had stripped off 
his waistcloth and was making it 
into a bag, the Vampire thought 
proper to seek the most favourable 
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conditions for himself, and asked his 
conqueror who he was, and what 
he was about to do ? 

‘Vile wretch,’ replied the breath- 
less hero, ‘know me to be Vikram 
the Great, Raja of Ujjayani, and I 
bear thee to a man who is amusing 
himself by drumming to devils on a 
skull.’ 

‘Remember the old saying, 
mighty Vikram!’ said the Baital, 
with a sneer, ‘ that many a tongue 
has cut many a throat. I have 
yielded to thy resolution and I 
am about to accompany thee, bound 
to thy back like a beggar’s wallet. 
But hearken to my words, ere we 
set out upon the way. Iam ofa 
loquacious disposition, and it is 
well nigh an hours’ walk between 
this tree and the place where thy 
friend sits, favouring his family 
with the peculiar music which they 
love. Therefore, I shall try to 
distract my thoughts, which other- 
wise might not be of the most 
pleasing nature, by means of 
sprightly tales and profitable re- 
flections.* Sages and men of sense 
spend their days in the delights of 
light and heavy literature, whereas, 
dolts and fools waste time in sleep 
and idleness. And I purpose to 
ask thee a number of questions, 
concerning which we will, if it 
seems fit to thee, make this cove- 
nant :— 

‘Whenever thou answerest me, 
either compelled by Fate or en- 


' The Hindus, like the European classics and other ancient peoples, reckon four 
ages:—The Satya Yug, or Golden Age, numbered 1,728,000 years; the second, or Treta 
Yug, comprised 1,296,000; the Dwapar Yuga had 864,000; and the present, the Kali 
Yug, has shrunk to 832,000 years. 

* Especially alluding to prayer. On this point, Southey justly remarks (Preface to 
Curse of Kehama): ‘In the religion of the Hindoos there is one remarkable peculiarity. 
Prayers, penances, and sacrifices are supposed to possess an inherent and actual value, 
in no degree depending upon the disposition or motive of the person who performs them. 
They are drafts upon heaven for which the gods cannot refuse payment. The worst 
men, bent upon the worst designs, have in this manner obtained power which has made 
them formidable to the supreme deities themselves.’ Moreover, the Hindoo gods hear 
the prayers of those who desire the evil of others. Hence when a rich man becomes 
poor, his friends say, ‘See how sharp are men’s teeth!’ and, ‘He is ruined because 
others could not bear to see his happiness !’ 


* The Hindu fabulist never fails to seize every opportunity of inculcating this favourite 
precept. 
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trapped by my cunning, into so 
doing, or thereby gratifying thy 
vanity and conceit, I leave thee and’ 
return to my favourite place and 
position in the siras-tree ; and when 
thou shalt remain silent, confused, 
and at a loss to reply, either through 
humility or thereby confessing thine 
ignorance, and impotence, and want 
of comprehension, then will I allow 
thee, of: mine own free will, to place 
me before thy friend. Perhaps I 
should net say so; it may sound 
like bribing thee, but—take my 
counsel, and mortify thy pride, and 
assumption, and arrogance, and 
haughtiness,‘as soon as possible. 
So shalt thou derive from me a 
benefit which none but myself can 
bestow.’ 

Raja Vikram hearing these rough 
words, so strange to his royal ear, 
winced ; then he rejoiced that his 
heir-apparent was not near ; then he 
looked round at his son Dharma 
Dhwaj, to see if he was imperti- 


Vikram and the Vampire. 
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ment enough to be amused by the 
‘Baital. But the first glance showed 
‘him the young prince busily em. 
ployed in pinching and screwing 
the monster’s legs, so as to make 
it fit better into the cloth. Vi. 
kram then seized the ends of the 
waistcloth, twisted them into a con- 
venient form for handling, stooped, 
raised the bundle with a jerk, tossed 
it over his shoulder, and bidding 
his son not to lag behind, set off at 
a round pace towards the western 
end of the cemetry. 

The rain had ceased, and, as they 
walked on, the weather decidedly 
improved. 

The Vampire asked a few in- 
different questions about the wind 
and thé rain and the mud. When 
he received no answer, he began to 
feel uncomfortable, and he broke 
out with these words: ‘O King 
Vikram, listen to the true story 
which I am about to tell thee.’ 
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HOW TO SAVE IRELAND FROM AN ULTRAMONTANE 
UNIVERSITY. 


R. NEWMAN describes a Uni- 
versity as ‘a place of teaching 
universal knowledge,’ ‘a school of 
universal learning.’ It may be 
questioned whether the unity im- 
lied in the name is not as appli- 
cable to the bringing together into 
one group the different classes of 
society who are to be educated, as 
to the aggregation of the subjects 
of study. But however we explain 
the name, the importance of the 
University, as the foundation, not 
of learning merely, but of all edu- 
cation, is now everywhere recog- 
nised. Ifa University is doing its 
proper work, it is the heart of all 
the intellectual labour of the com- 
munity, and from it comes the life- 
blood of knowledge that circulates 
through every extremity of the 
educational system. . This was the 
view of Napoleon when he com- 


menced his national system of edu- 
cation, not by establishing primary 
schools, but by founding the Uni- 


versity of France. It is not alone 
the class who can afford to keep 
their sons at a University who are 
concerned in the existence of such 
an institution. The real function of a 
University is to send forth quanti- 
ties of mental power in such a con- 
dition as to permeate all the strata 
of society. Another most import- 
ant work of our Universities is to 
open a path for men of genius and 
scholastic tastes, by which they 
may come forth from among the 
humblest classes, and enter upon 
that field of work to which their 
faculties will fit them. In Ireland, 
this office of bringing the different 
classes together for the purpose of 
intellectual training, of recruiting 
the higher ranks by selection from 
the lower, of affording a common 
centre of educational labour, is a 
task which the circumstances of the 
nation make very urgent, but which 


those same circumstances make 
peculiarly difficult. Accordingly, 
the State has already made several 
attempts to come at a settlement of 
this question of University Educa- 
tion. While in England it is still 
urged, as before Mr. Ewart’s Com- 
mittee lastyear, that the State should 
hesitate to precipitate matters by 
meddling, in Ireland the only ques- 
tion is how the State is to meddle. 
The danger is that the interference 
may be in a wrong direction; that 
political exigencies may obtain from 
the Government measures opposed 
to the spirit of educational progress, 
and most mischievous to the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland. Happily 
the present Government are pledged 
not to attempt anything without 
consulting Parliament. Whatever 
plan Lord Mayo may adopt, it must 
be discussed in the House of Com- 
mons before any step is taken to 
carry it into execution. The advo- 
cates of a separate charter for the 
Roman Catholic College in Dublin 
are very sanguine that this is the 
measure which the Government will 
offer. On the other hand, there is 
Mr. Monsell’s plan for remodelling 
the University of Dublin so as to 
make room within it for a Roman 
Catholic College; and there is Mr. 
Fawcett’s, to throw open the go- 
vernment of Trinity College to all 
Dissenters, without regarding the 
peculiar function of that college as 
a training school for the clergy of 
the Established Church. 

The prominence which this ques- 
tion has assumed in Irish politics 
is very remarkable. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy have been for 
the last fifteen years unceasing in 
their demand for a separate Univer- 
sity for the laity of their church. 
That this agitation originated with 
the hierarchy alone is established ; 
that it is directed, in furtherance of 
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Ultramontane policy, to guard the 
laity against being liberalised by 
the existing University system, is 
admitted; that in this matter the 
laity feel the danger of Ultramon- 
tame supremacy, and are in no 
hurry to assist the bishops in ob- 
taining the control of University 
education, we have seen some indi- 
cations; but why they should re- 
main comparatively neutral, and 
allow the clerical party to make this 
a test question on every public oc- 
casion, is more difficult to under- 
stand. Before I attempt to explain 
the position of the educated Roman 
Catholic laity in this matter, it will 
be necessary briefly to refer to the 
history of the Universities now ex- 
isting in Ireland. 

First, then, there is the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, consisting of a single 
college, that of Trinity, founded by 
Elizabeth for the education of her 
Trish subjectsin 1591. Itnaturally 
was consistent with all the other 
parts of the Tudor institutions, and 
assumed the predominance and uni- 
versal dissemination of the Reformed 
religion. This was the condition 
of its operation. Two centuries 
were necessary to demonstrate the 
impracticability of this assumption. 
In 1793 the University of Dublin, 
acquiescing in the fact then recog- 
nised by the Legislature, that the 
Roman Catholic population existed, 
and must continue to exist, opened 
its doors to students of all denomi- 
nations. Dublin, therefore, has the 
honour of preceding the English 
Universities by more than half a 
century in the admission of all sects 
to its degrees. One of the assumed 
consequences of its foundation had 
been the uprooting of Roman Catho- 
licism from the country. The chief 
portion of the governing body con- 
sisted of clergy of the Established 
Church, and the most prominent 
function of the University was the 
training of clergy for that church. 
Under these circumstances, the ad- 
mitting of Dissenters to degrees at 
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that date was a most remarkable 
proof of an enlightened policy. 
Such a measure was, fron: an ex. 
clusive Churchman’s point of view, 
a much greater concession in Ire- 
land than any similar concession 
could have been in England. The 
overwhelming numbers and intense 
national feeling of the Roman 
Catholics, made it certain that they 
would contribute a very distinct 
and prominent element to the Uni- 
versity, and would very: seriously 
affect its history and its tone of 
thought. 

At first there were no endow- 
ments open to Dissenters. Subse- 
quently those called sizarships were 
thrown open. These were a pro- 
vision for a certain number of poor 
students. They implied a certain 
superiority in scholarship, and en- 
titled the holders to immunity from 
college fees, and to other pecuniary 
advantages. 

This state of things continued 
down to the year 1854, when the 
University founded a number of 
scholarships open to all denomina- 
tions. They were obtained and held 
on the same terms as the seventy 
scholarships on the foundation of 
the college, with only two points 
of difference. The holders were, 
like all Dissenting students, ex- 
empted from the duty of attending 
college chapel; and they did not 
form part of the corporation, and 
thus were unable to acquire a vote 
for the election of members of Par- 
liament. This latter exception was 
no doubt a foolish one, and the 
further mistake was committed of 
giving these scholars a distinct 
name. ‘They were called non-foun- 
dation scholars. But these were 
slight matters compared with the 
important fact at which all Trinity 
College men rejoiced, that any stu- 
dent of the college might now ob- 
tain the distinction of a scholarship 
without meeting any obstacle on 
account of his religious opinions. 
The number of these open scholar- 
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ships is unlimited. The rule is, that 
at each general scholarship exami- 
nation any student, not a member 
of the Established Church, whose 
answering is superior to that of the 
lowest answerer among the founda- 
tion scholars, obtains one of these 
open scholarships. Since then, 1854, 
no one competing for a scholar- 
ship can complain that he is ex- 
cluded on account of his creed. 

In 1859 the Board of the College 
founded fourteen studentships of 
10ol, a year, each tenable for seven 
years. These are open to all deno- 
minations, and several of them have 
been held by Roman Catholics. 

Moreover, all the professorships, 
except those connected with the 
Divinity School, or those specially 
filled up from among the fellows, 
are tenable without distinction of 
creed. Thus, there is nothing to 
preclude a Roman Catholic or a 
Unitarian from being appointed, to 
the chair of Moral Philosophy for 
instance, should a suitable candidate 
belonging to either of these deno- 
minations present himself. In 1842 
the Whately Professorship of Po- 
litical Economy was held by a 
Roman Catholic, and it is held by 
another member of the same com- 
munion at this time. 

But there remain the greatest 
prizes of the University, the fellow- 
ships of Trinity College, which, 
won by the severest examination, 
are, from the intellectual distinction 
attached. to them, naturally the 
highest ambition of the student. 
They are besides an important 
pecuniary provision. They are ten- 
able for life. They secure at once 
a competence, lead on to very good 
incomes, and in due course, accord- 
ing to long established practice, to 
a seat on the Board of Seven Senior 
Fellows, who constitute the govern- 
ing body of the college, and practi- 
cally of the University itself. These 
great prizes have always been con- 
fined to members of the Established 
Church, The statutes of the col- 
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lege enjoin that five of the fel- 
lows may continue laymen, but 
that the rest should take holy 
orders within three years from the 
date of their master’s degree. The 
Crown, however, had the power of 
giving a royal letter to any indivi- 
dual fellow, excusing him from a 
compliance with the requirement of 
the statutes as to holy orders; and 
this power has since 1852 been ex- 
ercised with the full concurrence of 
the board on behalf of three of the 
present fellows. Thus out of the 
thirty-two fellows at present on the 
foundation, ten are now laymen, 
five holding their fellowships by 
statute, three by royal letters, and 
two more having not yet reached 
the term limited by statute for 
taking holy orders. Of these ten, 
two at present hold seats on the 
board. 

This is the present position of the 
University of Dublin. Itis one so far 
highly honourable to the liberality 
and good sense of those who have 
had charge of its interests. What 
the University has hitherto done for 
the education of Dissenters from the 
Established Church ought never to 
be forgotten. It will certainly not 
be forgotten by those Roman Catho- 
lics who, like me, have enjoyed the 
advantages of the education which 
Trinity College affords, who look 
back upon their connection with 
that University, upon their inter- 
course there with their countrymen 
of other creeds, as some of the most 
fortunate incidents of their lives. 
And if we suggest further modifi- 
cations of the University arrange- 
ments, we do so only in virtue of 
that right which the University has 
given us, to speak as alumni of this 
national University, and to claim 
for it what we believe will secure it 
its natural position in the affections 
of the people, and enable it still 
more effectively to advance the 
cause of learning, and contribute to 
our national progress. We wish to 
draw closer the ties of affection 
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which unite us with the University 
of our youth. For my own part, I 
wish at once to guard myself in 
anything I may suggest from being 
supposed to look upon Trinity Col- 
lege as many of the speakers on 
Mr. Fawcett’s motion last session 
seemed to do. It is not to mea 
hostile institution to be revolu- 
tionised ; it is a beneficent and 
truly national one, to be carried on 
in its career of improvement, and 
further adapted to the more for- 
tunate circumstances-of our times. 

But what has been done outside 
Trinity College? Passing by May- 
nooth, which was founded by the 
Irish Parliament towards the close 
of the last century, specially to pro- 
vide for the education of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, we come to the 
other Irish University, the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

This University originated in an 
enlarged view of the functions of 
a University, and the belief that an 
institution fully discharging those 
functions might do much to clear 
away the difficulties which cropped 
up in Irish affairs after the passing 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Act. 
On the one hand, there were in 
Ireland the members of the Estab- 
lished Church who had just been 
stripped of their legal supremacy, 
but who still enjoyed a natural and 
legitimate predominance by their 
wealth, position, education, and 
their confidence in the institutions 
around them. On the other hand 
were the great mass of the Irish 
people, differing altogether in re- 
ligion, marked by many dissimila- 
rities of race, poor, and by senti- 
ment and tradition distrustful of, if 
not hostile to, all established insti- 
tutions. To bring these two por- 
tions of the community to act and 
react upon each other, and thus 
become blended into a homogeneous 
whole, was the object of enlightened 
statesmanship. The priesthood 
might perhaps at this time have 
been made use of with advantage 
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as an agency *between the two 
classes. They had become a good 
deal de-papalised in their struggle 
for the emancipation of their flocks, 
Their views were broad and na- 
tional, and approached much nearer 
to Radical Democracy than to Ultra- 
montane Legitimitism. But a foolish 
mania seized many well meaning 
Protestants. They thought now 
that persecution had ceased, Roman 
Catholicism would pass away, and 
& vigorous proselytising campaign 
was undertaken all over the country. 
Its only effect was to alarm and ex- 
asperate the priesthood, and throw 
them back into the narrowest sec. 
tarianism. No longer in association 
with Protestants, but arrayed in 
arms against them, they rapidly 
lost the broad views they had pre- 
viously acquired. They soon adopted 
those extreme Ultramontane opi- 
nions which have been introduced 
into Ireland within the last twenty 
years, and they have become, and 
must long continue, a source of 
permanent political embarrassment. 

Before, however, this difficulty had 
yet arisen, statesmen perceived that 
what had then been done by Trinity 
College was notsufficient for the new 
wants of the country. A University 
does not fulfil its function by merely 
admitting a certain number of stu- 
dents to its degrees. Jt must in 
many ways exert a developing and 
fostering influence on the general 
education of the body from which 
it takes its students. It is true the 
greatest aggregation of actual Uni- 
versity training is that given to the 
number of students who come to 
seek degrees, and have no need of 
pecuniary aid. But if this were 
the only means by which a Univer- 
sity operated on the public, its 
services would be of a very limited 
nature. It must, in the first place. 
keep itself supplied with adequate 
teaching power, and to do this a full 
system of endowments is necessary. 
Again, it must provide an opening 
for that portion of the body from 








whom it takes its passmen, who, of 
humble origin and limited means, 
aspire to scholastic distinction, and 
are fitted to attain it. These people 
will not be able to follow out their 
scholastic tastes unless they see that 
the indulgence of their inclination 
is likely to secure them a compe- 
tence. For members of the Es- 
tablished Church there are some 
reasonable provisions of this kind. 
The English system, by which a boy 
commencing at a small grammar 
school finds stepping-stones in his 
way in the shape of exhibitions, 
and scholarships, and fellowships, 
which a certain amount of intel- 
lectual energy and activity may 
always enable him to reach, pre- 
vailed to some small extent in Ire- 
land. Such as it was, it was often 
most effective in enabling the 
Anglican denomination to recruit 
itself continually from among the 
talent and genius of its humblest 
members. But amongst the Roman 
Catholics, where we had one twelfth 
of the landholders and four fifths 
of the land occupiers of this com- 
munion, there were no means, I do 
not say, for helping to redress this 
mischievous inequality between 
wealth and numbers, but for sup- 
plying the necessary recruits to the 
higher Roman Catholic ranks from 
among the humbler members of 
their own creed. 

It was felt in Parliament after 
1829 that a University where the 
highest positions were accessible to 
Roman Catholics would do much to 
remedy this evil. When Sir Thomas 
Wyse obtained his committee on the 
subject, the project generally enter- 
tained was to create a University of 
Ireland, on somewhat the same plan 
as the University of France, with 
Trinity College for its centre. The 
result, however, of the labours of 
that committee, or rather of the 
movement with which it was con- 
nected, was the foundation of three 
colleges independent of, and alto- 
gether unconnected with, Trinity 
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College. In these colleges, founded 
in 1845, and united in the Queen’s 
University in 1850, the predomi- 
nance of any one religious sect was 
specially provided against. The 
professors were appointed irrespec- 
tive of their religious opinions, 
There were no theological chairs 
connected with the colleges or Uni- 
versities. In this latter particular the 
Queen’s University showed greater 
consideration for the jealousy of 
clerical partisans than the University 
of France. In that institution the 
State, not content with the charge 
of secular education, has further at- 
tempted to supply the doctrinal 
training of the clergy of different 
denominations. The moral and 
religious superintendence of the 
students of the new Colleges were 
entrusted to clergymen of each de- 
nomination, called Deans of Resi- 
dence. This new establishment met 
with warm support from many of 
the leading Roman Catholics of that 
time, both lay and clerical. One of 
its greatest difficulties, however, 
was the inevitable one, of a constant 
Government control. It had no 
public of its own yet, and there was 
no class of the community to whom 
the infant University could safely be 
entrusted. The State which created 
it had to continue to watch over it. 

The governing body consisted of a 
senate, all the members of which 
were at that time nominated by the 
Crown. All the professors were, 
and are still appointed by the Crown. 
This had a most prejudicial effect 
with the pure Celtic portion of the 
people. They looked upon it as the 
mere offshoot of the Castle system. 

When the bishops subsequently at- 

tacked the colleges, and denounced 

them as ‘dangerous to faith and 

morals,’ they gave a colour and a 

purpose to this instinctive national 

opposition which would otherwise 
have soon passed away. Of the sub- 

sequent history of this University 
the public know enough: how in 
spite of the discouragement and 
I1j 
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betrayal of its former friends, in 
spite of the ruthless hostility of its 
enemies, it still continues to bestow 
good University training on Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in com- 
mon; how even its perils have 
shown that it is rapidly acquiring 
all that it now requires to establish 
it permanently in the affections and 
confidence of the nation, a vitality, 
not breathed into it by the Execu- 
tive, but generated in its own halls. 
It approaches nearest to the model 
of the most successful University 
institutions with which we are ac- 
quainted, those of Scotland and 
Germany. It represents the prin- 
ciple of University training as ap- 
plicable, not to a class, but to the 
whole nation—a principle which we 
shall probably soon see adopted in 
all our great Universities. But the 
valuable work which this institution 
is now doing is not sufficient to 
settle the difficulties connected with 
this question in Ireland. 

The principle of the new Univer- 
sity was peculiarly odious to the 
Ultramontane party. It bid fair to 
perpetuate that system of educating 
different creeds together, which an 
Ultramontane fearsand hates. The 
arrival of Cardinal Cullen in Ireland, 
and the impetus given by him to the 
most extreme opinions, secured the 
condemnation of the Queen’s Col- 
leges at the Synod of Thurles, in 
185z. This measure was imme- 
diately followed up by the propo- 
sition to found a University in 
Dublin, specially for Roman Catho- 
lic laymen, and to demand a charter 
for it from the Crown. Accordingly 
subscriptions were collected all 
through the kingdom and on the 
Continent, and ‘the Catholic Uni- 
sity’ was started in 1854. The 
bishops, anxious only to secure the 
monopoly of general education, en- 
deavoured to get countenance and 
support from the independent laity 
by appealing to the position of 
Trinity College. Though they did 


not succeed in winning the confi- 
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dence of the educated portion of the 
laity, they found attentive listeners 
among the masses of the people, 
They said to the supporters of the 
Queen’s University, ‘ You leave the 
government of the National Univer. 
sity in the exclusive possession of a 
dominant church, while we, who re. 
present the mass of the nation, are 
either admitted on sufferance to its 
halls, or we are relegated to the new 
University, where all religions come 
in under treaty. The principle of 
the Queen’s University may be the 
very best possible. If so, apply it 
to the most important Irish Univer. 
sity, and make Trinity College un. 
sectarian. Provide for the clergy 
of the Established Church in special 
institutions as you do for ours in 
Maynooth.. The consolidating of 
the Irish people cannot be achieved 
for ages by anew University which 
has its reputation yet to make. The 
only institution which is in a posi- 
tion to effect this object, from its 
wealth, its antiquity, and fame, that 
you leave in the hands of that-very 
church from whose ‘ascendancy ” 
you have so long suffered. But if 
indeed this great work of giving an 
intellectual centre to the youth of 
Ireland is to be undertaken by a new 
University, why not have-a Univer- 
sity of our own? Our numbers 
and our hold on the national heart 
entitle us to make the attempt. 
Such a University is more likely to 
supply the real wants of our people 
than an institution which is limited 
and restricted in its natural growth 
—first, by Governmental super- 
vision; secondly, by the necessity 
of providing for the wants of every 
handful of sectaries who may be 
found in any corner of the country.’ 
This was the train of reasoning 
which secured some lay support for 
the project of an exclusive Univer- 
sity. One third of the original 
governing board consisted of lay- 
men, and one of the most curious 
things in this whole controversy is 
that these laymen have since utterly 
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disappeared. The college, such as 
it is, is now under the exclusive 
control of the Episcopal Board, who 
have, as it were, quietly swallowed 
the puny body who at the first start 
represented the Roman Catholic 
laity. t 3 

Having got this University start- 
ed, the bishops hoped, by denun- 
ciations of the Queen’s Colleges 
and of Trinity College, by actually 
withholding the sacraments from 
those who frequented them, or sent 
their sons to them, to fill the new 
college and then to appeal to the 
Legislature for a charter, so as to 
enable these people ‘suffering for 
conscience’ sake,’ to obtain degrees. 
Though the denunciations were 
violent and unceasing, the inability 
of the bishops to convince their 
hearers that they would obtain a 
charter, forced them to- hesitate 
before adopting their last resource, 
the withholding the sacraments. 
This course was actually adopted 
in a few instances, but the Catholic 
University has not been able to fill 
its classes. 

In 1865 The O’Donoghue asserted 
that Irish Roman Catholics were de- 
prived of University education, being 
withheld by conscientious scruples 
from entering any of the existing 
Universities. Professor Cairnes pro- 
duced abundant evidence that, in 
proportion to the wealth and posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic body in 
Ireland, the number of graduates 
of that creed was ample. In spite 
of denunciations, the Roman Catho- 
lies did really send their sons to 
Trinity College and the Queen’s 
University. The O’Donoghue in- 
sinuated that this excluded portion 
of the Roman Catholic youth suf- 
fering for conscience’ sake were to 
be found within the walls of the 
Catholic University, but no evidence 
could ever be obtained of their 
numbers. The only ostensible body 
of students seem to be those who 
attend the medical school now con- 
nected with the University. This 
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school existed and obtained repute 
long before the University was es- 
tablished, and its pupils generally 
graduate at either Trinity College 
or the Queen’s University ; so they, 
at least, do not sufficiently abhor a 
mixed University to do without its 
degrees. As a demonstration of 
the belief of the Roman Catholic 
laity in the necessity of exclusive 
University training, this institution ' 
has utterly failed. 

Tu truth, this fact that, notwith- 
standing all the bishops have hither- 
to ventured to do, Roman Catholics 
are availing themselves of mixed 
education, is the real stimulus to 
exertion among the Ultramontanes. 
In the Ultramontane press this fact 
is now openly put forward as a reason 
for greater urgency. The weekly 
organ of the party in England—the 
Westminster Gazette—writing last 
October, on the subject of an 
English Catholic University, asks 
if it is wise to defer the struggle 
for its establishment, and continues: 

Before attempting an answer we should 
do well to look at the attitude which is ra- 
pidly being taken up by some of our Catho- 
lie gentry. A few have already sent their 
sons to a Protestant University, and others, 
we fear, are hesitating about the same rash 
step. Yet every Catholic imbued with 
non-Catholic teaching will turn out, we may 
rest assured, a sworn enemy of any future 
Catholic University. So that at the pre- 
sent moment we are beginning—just be- 
ginning—to see the future enemies of exclu- 
sive Catholic University education growing 
up in the midst of us. Let this go on 
for half a century; the bad spirit ‘will cer- 
tainly propagate itself, for religious ‘ libe- 
ralism’ is as contagious as scarlet fever, 
and where shall we then look for the sup- 
porters of the deferred project ? 


Speaking as to the possibility of 
obtaining students for such an ex- 
clusive University, if now estab- 
lished, the writer continues: 


And then as to the students, the real 
question is, not whether we have sufficient 
now, but whether in a few years’ time we 
shall have as many as at present, if we now 
permit a so-called ‘liberal’ element to grow 
up amongst us, and enlist the sympathies 
of half our Catholic families in what they 
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term a less narrow and sectarian education, 
such as is to be had at Oxford ? 
The results which the writer here 
anticipates from half a century of 
liberal training in England have 
been already brought about by half 
a century of liberal training in 
Ireland. Roman Catholics have 
been going to these mixed Universi- 
ties, and are ‘enlisting the sym- 
pathies’ of many of our Catholic 
families in favour of unsectarian 
education. me 

But the supporters of the bishops, 
unable to prove that any portion of 
Roman Catholics were actually de- 
prived of University degrees by the 
present system, have fallen back on 
a much stronger argument, and 
that is, the want of a centre for 
the intellectual culture of the 
Roman Catholic body. This argu- 
ment is stronger, because as long 
as Trinity College retains its ex- 
clusive government, it is really 
unanswerable. It does not neces- 
sarily imply an exclusive University, 
it only requires that, in that general 
system of intellectual culture which 
Roman Catholics adopt, whether in 
conjunction with other sects or 
alone, it shall be possible for Roman 
Catholics to obtain the most valued 
prizes, the highest intellectual dis- 
tinctions, to pass to the most in- 
fluential positions, without meeting 
any hindrance on account of their 
creed. If the men who urge this 
argument now had been really in 
earnest, no doubt they would have 
rallied round the Queen’s Colleges, 
called to their aid all the elements 
of national life, and endeavoured to 
give those colleges such an impetus 
as would have placed them at the 
head of Irish education, and se- 
cured their predominance even over 
the ancient University of Dublin. 
If this manly course had been at- 
tempted, one way or another the 
national wants would, have been 
soon supplied. But they have pre- 
ferred to stand reviling Trinity 
College as an exclusively Protestant 
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establishment, and helping to main. 
tain the mockery of a Catholic 
University. Trinity College, how. 
ever, does hold, and I hope will 
always continue to hold, the chief 
place in Irish education. It holds 
that place in virtue of its national 
character ; but its exclusive govern. 
ment will always give colour to 


‘this argument about the want of a 


centre for the educational training 
of the Roman Catholic body. The 
well-to-do Roman Catholics, who 
have availed themselves of the con- 
cessions made by Trinity College, 
have secured a certain amount of 
University training for their com- 
munity in their own persons. But 
they never become a part of the 
national University. They can never 
regard it as their home. They are 
thus unable to acquire that weight 
and position in an educational point 
of view which would qualify them 
to supply the necessary link he- 
tween the ordinary University-going 
classes and the other members of 
their own creed. This great fact, 
that the government of the national 
University is closed against that 
creed to which four fifths of the 
nation belong, is the argument 
which the Ultramontanes have used 
with most effect to paralyse the 
efforts of the Roman Catholic laity 
to maintain unsectarian education. 
This has been far more influential 
in keeping up the agitation for 
Roman Catholic University than 
any sympathy with the tenets of 
Cardinal Cullen or Dr. Ward. 
But, it has been said, why have 
the bishops been allowed to use this 
state of things for so mischievous 4 
purpose ? Why have not the laity 
taken the matter into their own 
hands? Why are the scandals of 
the Irish episcopal pastorals left un- 
noticed by the laity ? In Belgium, 
in Southern Germany, the educated 
laity keep the clergy in control ; at 
least they do not let them have 
things all their own way. Why do 
not the Roman Catholic gentry of 
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Ireland attempt the same course, if 
they are not imbued with Ultra- 
montane opinions? The bishops 
are continually asking for this 
charter on behalf of their flocks. 
The object of the bishops is plain 
enough, but why do not the Roman 
Catholic laity of education come 
forward as a body to protect them- 
selves ? Are the public to listen to 
individuals who, protesting against 
the proposed concession, really are 
asking for public intervention be- 
tween them and their clergy? 

We have heard a great deal of 
this kind of reasoning, both in 
Parliament and in the press, during 
the last two years. But a con- 
sideration of the real position of 
independent Roman Catholics in 
Ireland will at once supply a satis- 
factory answer. The gentry and 
moneyed men of this religion are 
in truth a mere handful compared 
to the ignorant priest-led masses, 
full of all the animosities of old 
persecutions, of all the wild enthu- 


siasm of an oppressed nationality. 
They are but a slight crest upon 


these surging billows. Too few in 
numbers,and too scattered to assert 
the leadership of their coreligionists, 
they are utterly powerless in any 
Roman Catholic movement if op- 
posed to the priests. If they want 
seats in Parliament, for instance, 
how do they obtain them? Only 
by the licence of the bishops. The 
very instance I have already referred 
to in the early formation of the 
Catholic University illustrates this. 
The eminent laymen originally asso- 
ciated in the matter have been put 
aside, and no one has ever inquired 
why. To compare Ireland to any of 
the continental Catholic countries 
is absurd. In no country of Europe, 
except Ireland, is the division of 
creeds practically coextensive with 
the division of classes. To reproach 
the small section of Roman Catholic 
gentry and men of education with 
not resisting their clergy within 
their own body is most unjust. No 
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doubt, if they could all be inspired 
with sufficient enthusiasm to make 
a stand, shoulder to shoulder, they 
could do great service to religion 
and their country. But if they 
were to act in such a spirit, they 
would show more clearness of 
vision, more loftiness of purpose, 
and higher resolution, than any 
similarly circumstanced class have 
ever exhibited. Let us go to any 
ordinary grand jury box, and ob- 
serve the five or six Roman Catho- 
lics to be found among its twenty- 
three occupants (I should say out 
of Ulster, for in that province we 
shuld hardly find a grand juror of 
this religion). One or two of these 
five or six are men of large estate 
and ancient family; the rest are 
new men, of small fortune and 
recent. origin. What have these 
people in common, except their be- 
longing to the faith of the crowd ? 
They differ among each other in 
education, in habits, in social po- 
sition, in mental structure. They 
are among, but not yet of, that 
landed aristocracy which has been 
so long associated with the pre- 
dominance of another church, which 
is still legitimately powerful by its 
rank and wealth, amongst whose 
members are still to be found linger- 
ing some of the sternest traditions 
of a bygone supremacy. Is it 
reasonable to expect that men so 
circumstanced will undertake an 
active conflict with their own 
clergy ? Where are they to find 
sympathy to support them in the 
combat? Certainly not among the 
ignorant peasantry, not among the 
struggling professional men who 
are trying to get into business 
through the patronage of the clergy. 
Are they to seek it among their 
Protestant neighbours, who cannot 
comprehend the real issues, who 
cannot enter into their feelings as 
Roman Catholics? But such a 
crusade is not only improbable, it 
is impossible. So small a class can- 
not produce within its own limits 
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the requisite amount of thinking 
power, cannot acquire the learn- 
ing necessary for such a conflict. 
This reproach ignores all the con- 
ditions that are required for the 
formation of a power calculated to 
operate effectively on public opinion. 

But though this class is thus 
powerless, acting merely within 
sectarian limits, in conjunction with 
their countrymen of other creeds 
they become an invaluable agency. 
The development and complete as- 
similation of this class in a political 
point of view to the rest of the 
community is indispensable, as a 
protection to the public from Ultra- 
montane aggression. The more they 
are united with their countrymen 
of other creeds, and the more com- 
plete the equality is, the more 
influential do they become in up- 
rooting from the minds of the people 
those prejudices upon the existence 
of which the Ultramontanes de- 
pend for their success. So in this 
question of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. This is the great plan for 
consolidating Ultramontane power 
among us. It affects. independent 
Roman Catholics, no doubt, in the 
first place, but it affects all Irish- 
men, and the battle against it must 
be waged for the common good 
by all classes who are intelligent 
enough to see the danger. To put 
the Roman Catholic laity in their 
proper position before their co- 
religionists, to deprive the Ultra- 
montanes of their most powerful 
weapon of offence, to provide for 
the maintenance of the national 
character of our University, to apply 
our educational resources fully to 
the purposes for which they were 
intended, the opening of the go- 
verning body of Trinity College to 
all creeds is absolutely indispen- 
sable. 

But how is this opening of the 
government of Trinity College to 
be accomplished? I know there 
are some who will say that to in- 
troduce Dissenters from the Estab- 
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lished Church on the board of 
Trinity College is a perversion of the 
purposes of the original founders, 
Were it necessary to meet these 
people on their own ground, we 
have only to go to the first page of 
Elizabeth’s charter, where she states 
as her reason for consenting to 
establish the new University, ‘Ea 
cura quam de juventute regni nostri 
Hiberniz pie ac liberaliter insti- 
tuenda singularem habemus.’ The 
real perversion would be to make 
one of the accidents of the period 
of its foundation a ground for in- 
terfering with its essential objects 
—the education of the Irish people. 

Recently, we have had this acci- 
dent of the original foundation put 
forward by Dr. Haughton of Trinity 
College as a ground for leaving 
Trinity College as it is, and grant- 
ing a charter to the Roman Ca- 
tholic University. Dr. Haughton, 
whatever may be his other defi- 
ciencies, is too clear-sighted not to 
perceive that this position can only 
be maintained at the sacrifice of 
the national character of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Accordingly, he 
boldly repudiates any such claims 
for Trinity College. That institu- 
tion is to him ‘a handful of Protes- 
tant clergymen,’ a great grinding 
establishment whose students have 
been ‘foremost in all the competi- 
tions for the public service of India, 
of the army, and of the colonies.’ 
Were the majority of Trinity Col- 
lege men likely to acquiesce in this 
view, the position of our national 
seat of learning would be deplorable 
enough, but Dr. Haughton’s pam- 
phlet has evoked the most distinct 
repudiation from the Protestant 
public. All the Protestant papers 
in Ireland, with one exception, have 
taken up arms in defence of the 
national character of Trinity Col- 
lege, and many eminent members 
of the Established Church who have 
since signed the petition to Parli« 
ment got up by some members ol 
the University with a view to main- 
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tain the exclusive character of its 
government, have publicly protested 
against being supposed to adopt 
Dr. Haughton’s opinions. A large 
number of Trinity men may be will- 
ing to adopt as an expedient the 
plan of giving a charter to the 
Roman Catholic University, and 
keeping Trinity College as it is, 
but from deficient logic or higher 
sympathies, they revolt against the 
only hypothesis on which this 
arrangement could be justified. 
Leaving Dr. Haughton for the pre- 
sent, I turn to two documents of 
much higher authority as far as the 
feeling of the University is con- 
cerned. 

In June last Mr. Fawcett pro- 
posed to open Trinity College by 
simply abolishing religious tests for 
scholarships and fellowships. At 
that time two papers were laid 
before members of the House of 
Commons, stating, on behalf of the 
college authorities, certain objec- 
tions to the motion. I do not think 
these objections apply in the same 
degree to Mr. Fawcett’s plan, and 
to that suggested in this paper. 
Whatever force they may have 
against the sweeping change im- 
plied in Mr. Fawcett’s motion, I 
think they have none against me. 
But thespirit which these documents 
evince is most worthy of attention, 
because the position of the writers 
gives much more authority to their 
exposition of the opinion of the 
predominant section of the Univer- 
sity, than to any of the papers that 
have subsequently appeared. One 
of the writers is the Provost, and 
the other is Dr. Salmon, the emi- 
nent mathematician, who now holds 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity 
in the University. Both of them 
appreciate thoroughly the position 
and the responsibilities of the Uni- 
versity. They look at this question, 
not as affecting the Protestant body, 
but as affecting all the sections of 
that nation in whose education they 
occupy so pre-eminent a position. 
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The basis of their argument is, that 
in the existing condition of the 
country the status quo is the best 
plan for maintaining that free edu- 
cation which Trinity College affords. 
From this view, of course, I alto- 
gether dissent; but I rejoice that 
no Ultramontane critic will be able 
to charge it with sectarianism. 

The substantial objection to Mr. 
Faweett’s motion may be put in 
this form. It is impossible for a 
governing body, consisting of diffe- 
rent sects, to take charge of the 
education of the clergy. If this 
motion, therefore, is adopted, you 
at once isolate the Divinity School 
from the rest of the University. If 
this school is to exist at all, it must 
become a thing apart under special 
management. ‘And it is said, True, 
Trinity College is the national Uni- 
versity, founded by the State ; but 
we have also a church established 
by the State. The education of the 
clergy of that church is not a mat- 
ter of mere sectarian concern, it is 
one of national interest, and must 
be provided for in the best possible 
way. That way is clearly by means 
of the national University. The 
State, that has given us both a 
Church and a University, is bound 
to make this provision. Thus the 
function of the University in the 
training of the clergy must be re- 
cognised, not because the University 
is Protestant, but because it is na- 
tional, and the training of the 
clergy of the Established Church is 
an important national work. But, 
further, this work cannot be per- 
formed by adopting the plan of the 
Presbyterians and the Methodists 
at Belfast. It will not suffice to 
have a Divinity School working col- 
laterally and in connection with the 
secular courses of the University. 
The great evil which thoughtful 
Anglicans now fear for their clergy 
is the dissociation of the theological 
from the secular courses of educa- 
tion. The danger is, they think, 
that their divinity students may 
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become a class apart, partaking less 
than other professional students of 
the spirit of the University. 

Unless we commit the grave mis- 
take of involving this University 
question in the political controversy 
about the maintenance of the Irish 
Church, I do not see how we can 
avoid admitting the propriety of 
these considerations. But we may 
provide for them and yet modify 
Trinity College, so as at once to 
take this question out of the hands 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The governing body of Trinity 
College is at present a very simple 
one. It consists of the provost and 
the seven senior of the thirty-two 
fellows. Supposing all admitted to 
fellowships without religious dis- 
tinction, what number of Dissenters 
would we find among the fellows ? 
The highest prizes now open with- 
out religious distinction are the Uni- 
versity studentships, and among 
sixteen of them we find that only 
three are Dissenters. If we adopt 
this proportion, and suppose the 
number of Dissenters from the Estab- 
lished Church attending this Uni- 
versity not increased by the change, 
we should have six Dissentersamong 
the thirty-two fellows, and to twelve 
I would limit the number of open 
fellowships. This would provide an 
opening in proportion to double the 
number of Dissenters now graduat- 
ing at Trinity College. Should the 
case ever arise that any candidate 
were excluded on account of his 
creed, it would be necessary to set 
about increasing the number of 
fellowships. Three have been sup- 
pressed within but a few years. 
These might be re-created ; and were 
funds wanting, an additional grant 
would readily be obtained in fur- 
therance of a system which had 
delivered the nation from an ex- 
clusive Roman Catholic University. 
Having got the twelve Dissenters 
among the fellows, we come to the 
real difficulty—the co-option on the 
board. On the board of seven there 
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should never be more than three 
Dissenters at any one time. The 
provost and senior fellows not Dis. 
senters should be empowered to co- 
opt from among the Divinity Pro. 
fessors such a number as would fill 
up the places on the board: held by 
Dissenters, so as to make a full 
board, consisting of the provost and 
senior fellows, members of the Es- 
tablished Church, and the Divinity 
Professors so co-opted, to settle all 
matters connected with the divinity 
school, the maintenance of religious 
worship, and the religious supervi- 
sion of the students, members of 
the Established Church. But it 
may be said the passing over the 
senior of the juniors, and co- 
opting another junior on account of 
the religion of the senior, will be 
invidious. In the first place, this 
whole scheme proceeds on the as- 
sumption that all engaged in the 
work of the University will acqui- 
esce in the fact that, under existing 
political circumstances, the duty of 





-maintaining its clerical function is 


cast upon the University, and that 
anything necessary for the efficient 
discharge of that duty cannot be 
objected to. Secondly, the invidi- 
ousness of such a proceeding would 
depend chiefly upon the different 
pecuniary value of a senior and a 
junior fellowship. But it is well 
known that a junior fellow next, or 
next but one, to a seat on the board, 
has an income very little inferior to 
that of a senior fellow. It would 
be very easy to provide, too, that 
where a fellow was excluded on ac- 
count of there being three Dissen- 
ters on the board, the person so 
excluded should receive some rank 
or emolument in the college, 
which would amply compensate for 
the carrying out of this necessary 
rule. How many of the twenty 
fellowships retained exclusively for 
members of the Established Church 
should be confined to persons m 
holy orders in a matter of detail, as 
also whether the provostship should 
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be confined to Anglicans or to 
clergymen of the Anglican commu- 
nion. The first point would depend 
on the question, What staff would 
be required for Divinity Lecturers 
and College Preachers, and similar 
officials ? Were the plan proposed 
adopted, it probably ought to be 
accompanied by some additional 
endowments for divinity purposes. 
For instance, many Churchmen have 
advocated the establishment of a 
chair of pastoral divinity, and the 
creation of a number of divinity 
fellowships tenable for limited pe- 
riods. By such measures it would 
be very easy to obviate any diffi- 
culty as to the diminution of the 
staff for the services of the Divinity 
School. As to the provost, con- 
sidering the authority which he ex- 
ercises over the students within the 
college, particularly in matters con- 
nected with religious worship, I do 
not think that it would be con- 
venient, and it certainly would not 
be necessary, to meddle with the 
present statutes regulating his office. 

The plan here sketched out can- 
not be fairly charged with isolating 
the divinity function of the Univer- 
sity. Other charges will no doubt 
be made against it. First, it will 
be urged against this plan, as 
against Mr. Fawcett’s, that the 
leaders in the present agitation, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, will not 
be satisfied with it. This is a pro- 
position that cannot be disputed. 
But whatever strength this agita- 
tion possesses at present is not due 
to any actual sympathy with the 
bishops. The laity do not enter 
into their views, but they see that, 
as a matter of fact, the national 
wants in respect of University edu- 
cation are not adequately supplied. 
The question is not how to satisfy 
the Ultramontanes, but how to eli- 
minate that dissatisfaction which 
the Ultramontanes are turning to 
their own account. If we have to 
satisfy the bishops we know exactly 
what is necessary. They have been 
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telling us their requirements pretty 
plainly for the last fifteen years. 
Parliament has only to ratify the 
decrees of the Vatican on Irish 
education, and to supply sufficient 
money to carry them out, and for 
the present the Ultramontanes will 
be satisfied. The correspondence 
of the bishops with Sir George 
Grey, laid before Parliament in 
1866, shows us the authority which 
they claim in the matter, and which 


‘Parliament is expected to recognise. 


That there might be no doubt on the 
other point, Dr. Woodlock, the rector 
of the Catholic University, in his 
address of last October, distinctly 
claims a grant of public money. 
But if we know what concessions 
will satisfy this party, I hope we 
know also what the consequences 
of such concessions must be to edu- 
cation and to the people. Our only 
inquiry should be, therefore, whether 
this proposal will be really felt as a 
boon by the laity. To the bishops 
Iam sure it will be more odious 
than is even the Queen’s University. 
But the University of Dublin under 
such a system would offer to the 
laity a much more powerful attrac- 
tion than the Queen’s University 
can ever present. The great ques- 
tion is, who is to have the direction 
of the rising Roman Catholic youth 
of the country; whether they are 
to be entangled by Ultramontanism 
in a system utterly opposed to our 
political and social institutions, or 
to receive a sound liberal education. 
With a people fond of dwelling on 
the past, and full of its associations, 
a new University is not fairly 
matched against the ancient patri- 
archal authority of their priesthood. 
The Queen’s University labours 
under a further disadvantage—Go- 
vernmental control. The bishops 
well understand how powerful a 
prejudice against the Government 
exists among the masses. We see 
how eager they are themselves to 
assure their flocks that they will 
never take Government pay, lest 
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the suspicion of Government in- 
fluence should attach to them. And 
this traditional sentiment has 
operated with the masses of the 
nation against the Queen’s Colleges. 
It has not kept students away from 
the colleges, but it has sent them 
there full of distrust, and has di- 
minished the influence of the gra- 
duates through the country. But 
with Trinity College the case is 
totally different. It has antiquity, 
it has independence, and such a 
prestige as few out of Ireland can 
properly estimate. Trinity College 
is to Irishmen one of the few bright 
spots in the history of their country. 
It is that one institution of which 
the history and traditions belong to 
no particular race, or sect, or party. 
It is the University of Swift and 
Berkeley, of Moore and Goldsmith, 
of Burke and Grattan, and Sheil. 
These are but afew of the names 
which make all Irishmen turn with 
pleasure and pride to Trinity Col- 
lege. To them it shines out with 
a peculiar lustre from amidst the 
dreary horrors which make up so 
many centuries of Irish history. So 
popular ,was Trinity College with 
the nation, that, until 1850,the open- 
ing of the foundation scholarships 
was a topic of constant public dis- 
cussion. Within ten years there were 
two attempts made, first through 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
afterwards through the Court of 
Visitors of the College, to open 
them to Dissenters from the Estab- 
lished Church. In the main, to 
the class of Roman Catholics just 
above the lowest class, the small 
shopkeepers and tradesmen, Trinity 
College no doubt represents a 
stronghold of Protestantism, but 
it represents also the highest order 
of talent and learning which their 
country can produce. At present 
a Fellow of Trinity College suggests 
to them personal discontent. They 
envy the Established Church the 
exclusive possession of distinctions 
which claim the reverence and ad- 
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miration of all classes. In one of 
the most frequented Roman Catho- 
lic churches in Dublin is a mural 
tablet, stating that the gentleman 
to whose memory it was put up, 
was a gold medallist of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in such a year. At 
the date mentioned, a gold medal 
was the highest distinction open to 
Roman Catholics. The crowds of 
intelligent and well educated Roman 
Catholics who pass this tablet every 
Sunday do not look upon the in- 
scription as a piece of childish 
display. This distinction, won in 
the ancient Irish University, is to 
them a natural source of pride, and 
they enter into and sympathise with 
the feeling that has recorded it on 
the student’s tomb. If these people 
set such store by the ordinary medal 
of a graduate, how will they not 
value a fellowship,—the highest 
distinction which the University 
can bestow ? 

Such a change would draw all the 
available Roman Catholic youth 
into the University at once, and 
that in spite of clerical interference. 
That any very large increase in the 
actual numbers would take place, 
I do not believe. There are not the 
numbers to come. But the light in 
which the laity would regard the 
position of their body in Trinity 
College would be totally changed. 
They would feel at once that they 
had a recognised and legitimate 
share in its glories. On the other 
hand, the Roman Catholic fellows 
—the flower of our Catholic youth 
—would be completely untainted 
by Ultramontane influences. They 
would possess enormous weight 
with their co-religionists of all 
classes. They would constitute a 
sort of lay hierarchy never wanting 
in due deference to authority in re- 
ligious matters, but keeping a for- 
midable check upon the extrava- 
gance of the Ultramontane school. 
Their independent position would 
give them enormous advantages 
this respect over all other classes 
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of educated Roman Catholics. The 
Roman Catholic Bar has hitherto 
represented the best trained and 
the most enlightened element of 
Roman Catholic society; but its 
members, like other barristers, look 
to office and the ordinary career of 
professional advancement. Thus 
they are liable to what is called in 
Treland, ‘Castle influences.’ <Ac- 
cordingly the Ultramontanes have 
always skilfully manipulated the 
national susceptibilities so to repre- 
sent any independence exhibited by 
the bar as due to Government in- 
spiration. But this could not be 
insinuated against a Fellow of Tri- 
nity College who has an ample pro- 
vision for life. We should thus 
secure a powerful barrier against 
Ultramontane supremacy. The 
very fact that this change must 
attract the laity, and would not 
‘satisfy ’ the bishops, is the peculiar 
advantage of it. 

But there is another more plau- 
sible objection. It is that the ele- 
ments of religious discord would be 
introduced where now there is no- 
thing but harmony; that ‘at a 
mixed board controversies would 
incessantly arise ;’ that a different 
curriculum for each denomination 
would be required ; that, whereas 
now the relations between the tu- 
tors and their pupils of different 
denominations are left to the honour 
and good sense of each party, it 
would then become necessary to 
formulate all this into rules. All 
this deserves the gravest considera- 
tion. When we give it that con- 
sideration we shall see that, in the 
present circumstances of Trinity 
College, these’ objections’ do not 
apply to the changes proposed. 
They would apply abundantly to 
such a scheme as Mr. Monsell’s, 
under which the University Board 
would consist of representatives of 
two different denominational col- 
leges. 

These objections are naturally 
suggested by the history of the 
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Board of National Education in Ire- 
land. The struggles continually 
going on within that body—strug- 
gles in which the press and political 
factions are continually taking part 
—are presented as typical of the 
future history of Trinity College. 
But the Commissioners of National 
Education are men selected on 
account of their denominational 
views ; they are the representatives 
of contending factions. The more 
a man is connected with High Pro- 
testantism, or with Ultramontanism, 
the more he will be prized if he will 
only consent to act on the board. 
The members meet having two ob- 
jects in view : firstly, to keep to- 
gether ; secondly, to satisfy the 
requirements of their respective de- 
nominations. Nothing limits them 
in this latter work but the obliga- 
tion of acting in combination with 
the other representatives. The 
Senate of the Queen’s University 
in 1866 presented another illus- 
tration of the same kind. A large 
body of senators, previously uncon- 
nected with the University, were 
nominated suddenly by the Crown, 
and sent into the governing body of 
the University specially to carry out 
a particular denominational scheme. 
But these instances afford no ana- 
logy to the system that would re- 
sult from the proposed change. In 
the first place, the holders of open 
fellowships would not be nominated 
by any external power. They would 
win their position as a personal 
distinction, not in their denomina- 
tional character. They would win 
it from the hands of the men in con- 
junction with whom they were to 
work. They would not be a foreign 
body thrust by external force upon 
the University, and regulating their 
conduct in their new position with 
reference to that external foree 
which has introduced them, and 
which continues to sustain them. 
These fellows would be evolved 
from the University itself; its own 
children, trained by it during long 
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years, imbued with its spirit, and 
glorying in its traditions. Nor 
would this training be at an end 
when the fellowship was won. It 
would take a long and laborious 
life spent in the service of the Uni- 
versity to give a voice in its govern- 
ment. The present tone and temper 
of Trinity College in denominational 
questions afford a guarantee that if 
we take full advantage of the pre- 
sent training, any fear of dissension 
arising from this change is chime- 
rical, 

Dr. Salmon describes much bet- 
ter than I can do, the present spirit 
of Trinity College. To the truth- 
fulness of his picture every Roman 
Catholic student will bear witness : 


In Trinity College alone in Ireland what 
can really be called mixed education is car- 
ried on. Elsewhere men of different reli- 
gions are to be found in the same lecture- 
room; but in Trinity College they live 
within the same walls, dine at the same 
table, and mix in the same social pursuits. 
Religious animosity is unknown. Last 
year the presidents of two Voluntary So- 
cieties (analogous to the Oxford Union) 
formed by the students for the cultivation 
of oratory and literature, were both Roman 
Catholics. Quite recently, in a rowing- 
club which included some non-university 
men as members, the black-beaning of a 
Roman Catholic student, to whom nothing 
but his religion could be objected, was so 
resented by the University men, that they 
withdrew in a body and formed themselves 
into a new society. 


It is from a body of men ani- 
mated with such feelings towards 
each other that the fellows will be 
chosen, and before they are called 
on to exercise their own voice in 
the management of the University, 
they will become still more deeply 
attached to its interests and tradi- 
tions. If you take a body of Roman 
Catholics and a body of Protestants, 
and put them together to manage 
any other Irish institution, you 
choose men full df sectarian preju- 
dices to work with others filled with 
prejudices of the same degree. The 
principle on which both parties are 
to work is a new, strange thing, 
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which both parties adopt only from 
necessity. In Trinity College the 
traditions of the place afford a com- 
mon basis quite apart from that of 
any particular party. These are 
neither Protestant nor Roman Ca- 
tholic, Conservative nor Radical. 
They are those of what its alumni 
lovingly call ‘Old Trinity.’ The 
proposed measure is not the crea- 
tion of a new institution, neither is 
it the revolutionising of an old one. 
Its adoption would not be the 
capitulation of a beleaguered for- 
tress ; it would be the accomplish- 
ment of a reform devised by the 
University, and the friends of the 
University, to render it better 
adapted to the wants of Ireland, 
better adapted to carry out its own 
proper work. It would affect Ro- 
man Catholics not as members of a 
hostile church, but as graduates 
whose sympathies and well-being 
are dear to the University which 
has trained them. 

A third objection is put in this 
form by some advocates of the 
status quo. They say, ‘ We should be 
glad to have our Roman Catholic 
pupils taking fellowships among 
us, and spending their lives labour- 
ing in conjunction with us, for the 
advancement of learning. But we 
must remember where the mass of 
our students come from. The large 
preponderance of the Irish Univer- 
sity-going class are members of the 
Established Church, and entertain 
very strict views as such. It will 
not do, while we are endeavouring 
to provide for the wants of the few 
Roman Catholic honourmen, to lose 
the confidence of the men who really 
keep the University in its present 
position as to numbers. If Roman 
Catholics were admitted to fellow- 
ships, a large portion of the Pro- 
testant gentry might actually cease 
to send their sons to Trinity Col- 
lege.’ Now that any Churchman 
will fear proselytising is out of the 
question. The religious services 
connected with the Church of Eng- 
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land would all be maintained. 
Churchmen would still be able to 
choose tutors of their own faith— 
if necessary, clergymen. All this 
would be as it was before. The 
only change would be that in secu- 
lar subjects they might occasionally 
have to attend the lectures of a man 
who belonged to another denomina- 
tion. This no doubt would be a 
grand difficulty for an Ultramon- 
tane. That it would be found a 
serious one among members of the 
Church of England, I shall not do 
them the injustice to suppose. Be- 
sides, it may arise any day under 
the present system in the case of 
the open professorships. The real 
danger which this objection points 
to is of a different kind. We know 
that there are some country clergy, 
and others of very high Protestant 
views, men, for instance, who would 
defend the Established Church, not 
on the ground that it is a valuable 
and indispensable part of our poli- 
tical constitution, but that it is a 
heaven-ordained machinery for the 

rotection of Divine truth ; men, in 
fact, of that sectarian type which is 
discernible in every denomination. 
These men have long looked on 
Trinity College as their own proper 
stronghold, and to them the en- 
trance of Roman Catholics among 
the fellows will naturally seem an 
odious and unendurable intrusion. 
But this portion of the Protestant 
body will soon recover their temper. 
They will look around them in vain 
for any denominational refuge. They 
will see Oxford and Cambridge en- 
gaged in the same process of getting 
rid of their exclusiveness, and they 
will very soon recognise the wisdom 
of profiting by the solid advantages 
which the University of Dublin will 
always offer them. They will be- 
come wiser men and better Chris- 
tians, and things will go on as before 
in all that concerns the number of 
Church students. 

A fourth objection there is to 
which I do not attach much im- 
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portance, except from my respect 
for some of those who entertain it. 
They are men who, having studied 
Ultramontanism more carefully than 
is now often done, are as much in- 
clined to overrate the difficulties of 
dealing with it as the general public 
are to underrate them. It is said, 
‘Suppose we had a man of the type 
of historical Jesuit, specially selected 
and sent to win his way into our 
body to spread disunion and mis- 
chief, we should have him getting 
up an organised agitation and dis- 
cussing the affairs of the University 
in The Freeman’s Journal.’ In the 
first place, in the plan suggested, 
no clergyman should be permitted 
to hold any of the open fellowships. 
But of course, it will be said, a man 
might be ostensibly a layman and 
yet bound by Jesuit vows. The 
modern. Jesuit has, I believe, other 
work to do than undertaking such 
perilous enterprises, and is much 
more likely to be employed in ad- 
ministering the police of his own 
church than in carrying the war in 
this romantic way into the enemy’s 
camp. But the real security against 
all this danger will be the public 
opinion of the college. The spirit 
of the Roman Catholics who will be 
associated in the work of the Uni- 
versity, will be an. insurmountable 
obstacle to any clerical intriguer. 
They will be the first to detect and 
oppose such a person. Their pre- 
sence would render him utterly 
helpless. On the other hand, no 
Roman Catholic could complain of 
the exclusion of his clergy from 
fellowships. Indeed, with the pre- 


. sent views held by the bishops, the 


question could never practically 
arise. No Roman Catholic clergy- 
man could dare to be openly con- 
nected with the college. But in any 
case, the normal condition of a 
Roman Catholic elergyman, as at 
present recognised by the Church, 
makes this rule reasonable. He is 
not a free agent; he is an integral 
part of a great system. Without a 
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treaty with the men who manage 
that system—the bishops—to admit 
any part of its machinery would be 
madness. But a treaty with them 
is now out of the question; and I 
hope, for the sake of the University, 
will never be attempted. The safety 
of my proposal is, that it is ad- 
dressed to the laity alone; and it 
should be distinctly understood that 
no clergy of any denomination are 
to be admitted to the open fellow- 
ships. 

Were this proposal carried out, 
the agitation for a denominational 
University would at once assume its 
natural proportions. The benefit 
to the nation would be enormous, 
and the position of Trinity College 
much more secure. To deprive that 
college of its University powers, 
and put it under a mixed Univer- 
sity Board, would be fatal to its 
interests, and must be resisted to 
the last. Again, the grant of a 
charter to the Catholic University 
would be a still more general 
calamity. It would be virtually 
saying to the Roman Catholics who 
now go up to Trinity College, ‘Go 
elsewhere. We have given you a 
University of your own. This one 
is specially reserved to those in- 
terested in the Protestant education 
of the country. True, it was the 
national University, but all that is 
remodelled. Now it is recognised 
as the Protestant University. You 
do not like clerical education ? 
Well, agitate in your own body for 
the reform of your University. You 
may be too small a class to make 
yourselves heard amidst the uproar 
of the priests and their followers. 
So much the worse for you. But 
do not come here intruding into an 
institution which is reserved for us.’ 
This is the light in which the new 
state of affairs would be regarded 
by many high-spirited Roman Ca- 
tholics. Detesting clerical domi- 
nation, they would yet find the 
common ground on which they had 
taken up their stand abandoned by 
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their Protestant neighbours. For 
the first time since 1793 they would 
find themselves strangers in Trinity 
College. Hitherto they went there 
awaiting the natural course of 
events to give them a full share in 
the privileges of the national heri- 
tage. Now they would be invited 
to emigrate to a brand new Ultra- 
montane establishment, or to put 
themselves before the world as the 
clients of another denomination. 
If the Queen’s Colleges maintained 
their position against this abandon- 
ment of the secular principle, if 
they withstood the renewed assault 
which the Ultramontane success 
would prompt, this class of Roman 
Catholics would no doubt still find 
free education in these institutions. 
Otherwise they would have to go 
without university training alto- 
gether, or to seek it abroad. 
Mischievous as such a policy 
would be for the progress of the 
country, and unfair towards inde- 
pendent Roman Catholics, its short- 
sightedness, as regards the imme- 
diate object in view, would be still 
more discreditable to those who 
might adopt it. Trinity College 
might be handed over to a particu- 
lar church for a time; but that the 
nation should ever permanently ac- 
quiesce in such a perversion is a 
preposterous delusion. Indeed, a 
section of the Catholic press is 
already vehement in this declara- 
tion. On the appearance of Dr. 
Haughton’s pamphlet, the Dublin 
Evening Post—a leading organ of 
Roman Catholic opinion—devoted 
a series of articles to prove that, 
though Irish Catholics would accept 
a separate charter as an instalment, 
they could never acquiesce in the 
appropriation of Trinity College to 
special Protestant purposes. The 
noble heritage of tradition asso- 
ciated with this University will 
ever make it the property of the 
country ; and this the Ultramon- 
tanes would be the very first to 
assert as soon as they had secured 
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their own way. They would make 
use of the timidity of Trinity Col- 
lege to crush their most formidable 
enemies—the independent Roman 
Catholics. Then the strife would 
be renewed, the Protestant govern- 
ment of the University, having for- 
feited its national character, would 
be swept away, and we should see 
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Trinity College the appendage of 
an Ultramontane University. 

Such is one of the aspects of this 
question, the most delicate, if not 
the most important of all the man 
Irish questions with which Lord 
Derby’s Government have been 
called upon to deal. 

James Lowry WHITTLE. 


Notice. 


In an article on the Irish Church, in our January Number, we adverted 
to the Rev. Professor Porter as representing the Arians at Hillsborough. 
We are informed by him that this is a mistake, and that he is a Presby- 
terian, and has no sympathy with Arianism, nor ever had. Of course 
we are sorry to have made the mistake (which did not affect, one way or 
other, the drift of our argument) and gladly correct it. 
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TURN AGAIN! 


[Talmud Jerusalem, Tract. Haggada ii. Halacha i. with variations; also in Talmud 
Babyl. Tract. Haggada ii. f. 15; also in Midrash Rabba, Ruth iii. 13. I have taken 
a few liberties with the original.—S, B. G.] 


E.isHA BEN Apvsa, deeply skilled 

In mysteries of science, and a rabbi filled 

With wisdom high and with great power of speech, 
And able mightily to expound and teach, 

Fell into doubt about the Sacred Law, 

And from the child-like faith he had before 

Sank past first doubt to doubting more and more. 
Then broke the bonds, and cast the cords aside 
That bound him in the Covenant to abide, 

And changed his name, and lived a Gentile life. 


Then to the rabbi weeping came his wife 

Who said, ‘ When on my youth still hung the dew, 
Elisha ben Abuja well I knew ; 

But Gentile Acher cannot be the same 

Without the fathers’ creed, with foreign name. 

I must depart from him to whence I came!’ 


Then drew his father nigh, with silvery head 
Bent low, and bending lower, said : 

‘T had a son of Levi’s sacred line, 

Elisha was he hight; but none of mine 

Is he named Acher. Woe! I had a son, 

But my grey hairs bow to the grave with none 
To close my eyes for me when I am gone.’ 


And next his mother, with a bitter cry, 

Rent out her hair and strewed it to the sky, 
Wailing, ‘As these thin locks from me have sprung 
And now are torn away, and from me flung, 

So is my child. He to these eyes was light 

In days of old, and now I see but night.’ 


His pupil Meir alone to him remained. 

He, by the master’s learning, was restrained 
From leaving; for he said, ‘ He teacheth well, 
His equal is not found in Israel. 

I eat the nut and cast away the shell.’ 


And thus, for five long years, did Meir his seat 
Retain, to listen at this teacher’s feet ; 

And all the while the holy law of God 

Was as a lanthorn to the way he trod. 

It came to pass one Sabbath day they went 
Together forth on mutual converse bent ; 

The apostate Acher on a horse did ride, 

With his disciple treading at his side. 

And thus they fared, till Acher turned his head, 
And glancing at his pupil walking, said: 





Turn Again ! 


‘I reckon by the pacing of thy feet 
That thou hast reached the limit that is meet 
To journey on the Sabbath; so refrain 
From going further with me. Turn again!’ 
Then halted Meir; and looking in the face 
Of his old master, said: ‘Do thou retrace 
The journey thou hast made. Why shouldst thou roam, 
An exile from thy faith, from thy true home ? 
A rabbi thou, and thou a reprobate ! 

Turn thee, Elisha ben Abuja, turn again!’ 

‘I cannot,’ answered, with a spasm of pain, 
The apostate Acher; ‘it is all too late. 
As I was riding by the prostrate wall 
Of Salem, in the moonlight, I heard call 
A. doleful voice, that to my people cried, 
“Return to God, ye sinners,—but abide 
Thou, Acher, in thy sin. Thou knewest well 
The way to Me, and witting, from Me fell.” 
Hearing that voice, I knew that I was lost, 
And, in uncertainty no longer tossed, 
Have burst through all restraints unto the last, 
And hope is dead, my son—dead as the past.’ 


Then cried the pupil, with distilling tear, 

‘Oh listen but one moment, master dear ! 

Here is a school, come with me through the door 

And hear the boys repeat the holy law 

That they have learned ; perchance some word may be 

Levelled with hopeful promise ev’n at thee.’ 

Then Acher from his saddle lept, awhile 

Stood at the school door with a mournful smile 

Upon his lips. But Meir, he entered in, 

And elder boys addressing, said: ‘ Begin, 

Recite the lessons ye this day have learn’d 
Each in your order, and in order cease.’ 

Then to the eldest of the scholars turned, 

Who spake: ‘Thus saith my God, There is no peace 

Unto the wicked.’! 

And the shadow fell 

Deeper upon the Apostate’s soul. ‘Ah, well, 

Thou second scholar,’ said Meir, with his rod 

Pointing. He answered : ‘ Master, thus saith God, 

Why dost thou preach my laws, and wherefore take 

My statutes in thy mouth, my law to break, 

And cast my words behind thee ?’? 

Then a moan 

Escaped him standing on the threshold stone, 

And Meir, who heard it, with a faltering hand 
Marked out a third. Then answered him the boy: 
‘False tongue that speakest lies! God shall destroy 

Thee from thy dwelling ; from the living land 

Shall root thee out!’ 


* Is. lvii. 21. * Ps. 1. 16, * Ps. lii. 5, 6. 
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Turn Again ! 


A loud and bitter ery 
Burst from the Apostate, and with haggard eye 
And staggering feet he turned him feebly round 
To leave, and caught the door post,—to the ground 
Else had he fallen. 
Then a little child 
‘Came bounding up, with ruddy lips that smiled, 
And said, ‘I know my lesson, maSter, let me run 
Forth to the butterflies, the flowers, the sun.’ 
And so to Acher, in a chanted strain 
Repeated timidly, with bated breath, 
‘ He bringeth to destruction ; then he saith, 
Children of men, I bid you TURN AGAIN.’! 


Lo! when these words sank down in Acher’s ears, 
Forth from his heart leaped up a rush of tears ; 
And stretching out his hands, as he did yearn 
For something,—with a glitter on his cheek, 
Sobbing, and struggling in distress to speak, 
Gasped forth at last—‘I will, I will return.’ 


Then unto him went Meir, and whispered low, 
‘Elisha ben Abuja, do not go. 
Tarry this night, and it shall be at morn 
That He who is thy kinsman shall for thee 
Aecomplish what thou wouldst and set thee free. 
As the Lord liveth, lie thee down till dawn! ’? 


And so Elisha, with his hands outspread 
Towards the ruined temple, fell. Into the sun, 
His task accomplished, had the scholar run, 

Leaving Elisha on the threshold, dead ! 


IPs. ‘xc. 3. 2 Ruth iii. 13. 
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ON FREE BANKING, 


Berween M. Wo.owskr and M. Michet Crevatrer, Mempers OF THE 
InstitvTe or France.! 


Conclusion. 


the January number of this 

Magazine I pointed ont, in op- 
position to Michel Chevalier, the 
public reason which demanded some 
interference of the State in the 
issuing of bank-notes. I showed 
that in taking bankers’ notes in 
exchange for their property, indi- 
vidual men were exposed to a 
danger against which they could 
not adequately protect themselves ; 
and consequently that in the name 
of the public safety some provision 
ought to be made by law for effec- 
tually securing the solvency, the 
certainty of payment of notes, 
which circulated under a kind of 
impersonal character, and could 
scarcely be examined or refused by 
shop-keepers and poor people. On 
the other hand, M. Wolowski’s 
claim on behalf of the State of the 
exclusive right of issning bank- 
notes, or of confiding their emis- 
sion to some central institution 
invested with exceptional powers of 
control—this claim, built up by 
M. Wolowski on the foundation of 
the mystical nature of money, 
was shown to be unfounded. "Hig 
conception of money was seen %# 
be unreal, shadowy, and altogether 
what the French call insaisisable. 
M. Wolowski could not tell us what 
money is, because he attaches no 
single, definite, intelligible meaning 
to the term. Out of such impalpable 
materials to construct a principle 
which should place the issuimg of 
bank-notes in each country in one 
single bank, was a task which even 
the ingenuity and skill of M. Wo- 
lowski in producing phantasma- 
goric effects with words was unable 
to accomplish. The meaning of the 
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word money thus came under inves- 
tigation. Coin was analysed as an in- 
termediate commodity interposed be- 
tween property exchanged, in order 
to eliminate direct single barter by 
means of double barter. Each time 
that coin passes, an act of barter is 
effected, in which the metal of the 
coin on one side is estimated and 
exchanged on identically the same 
conditions as the commodity sold 
on the other. It was then found 
that the obligation to give coin, in 
other words, a debt, served as well 
in by far the largest transactions 
amongst men to exchange property 
as coin itself; and travelling along ‘ 
this road, the conclusion was reached 
at last, that the several instruments 
of exchange—coin, notes, bills, and 
cheques—all performed the same 
identical work, each having a 
sphere of its own, in which it has a 
special convenience for use. Were 
they all money? Ishowed the de- 
sirableness of restricting this word 
money to coim and notes, on the 
ground that these two instruments 
of exchange remained in circula- 
tion amongst the public, and were 
émployed in buying and selling, 
without any special reference un- 
der ordinary circumstances to 
their origin, or to the duty of in- 
quiry into their nature and good- 
ness. Money being thus limited to 
mean coin and bank-notes, the 
question arose, how were the re- 
maining instruments to be classed 
in respect of these two? I sug- 
gested a classification which should 
be founded on the nature of the 
guarantee which each furnished to 
a seller of commodities that he 
would be able in a secon@exchange 
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to procure commodities of equal 
value with those he sold by means 
of the instrument which he ac- 
cepted at the first sale. It was seen 
that a principle of classification was 
found in the fact that coin gave a 
seller a commodity of actual in- 
trinsic value, of the same real worth 
as the wares he was parting with, 
whilst all the other instruments 
gave a guarantee which was com- 
posed, not of a commodity, but of 
an obligation to give a commodity, 
in other words, of a debt. By this 
method we arrived at the division 
of guarantees by means of a com- 
modity, and guarantees by means 
of a debt, that is, of a necessity to 
give a commodity at the proper 
time for demanding it. 

Such are the principles which 
were established, and they will 
enable us to deal easily and satis- 
factorily with the question of Free 
Banking in the sense in which our 
disputants use the expression. In 
the first place, it is evident that the 
presumption is in its favour; for 


there does not appear at first sight 
to be any reason why this liberty 
of issuing bank notes at pleasure 
should not be as unrestricted as the 
liberty to issue as many bills and 
cheques as a man can prevail on the 


public to take. If there is to be 
restriction and interference, the 
burden of proof lies clearly on the 
objector. The banks have a right 
to demand why the State should 
meddle with the manner in which 
they conduct their business. I have 
shown that no justification for such 
an interference can be founded on 
any danger to the standard of value 
by the emission of excessive issues, 
or, in the language of certain autho- 
rities, by an inflated and expanded 
circulation ; for excessive issues 
of convertible notes are a fiction 
with which writers on currency 
delight to torment themselves, with- 
out the slightest support for their 
illusion in fact. Excessive issues 
are impossible, if there is a real, 
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practical, convertibility of the note 
into coin on demand; for if the pub- 
lic can perfectly avail itself of the 
means of changing its notes for 
gold when it likes, it is a certainty 
that the note can never sink in 
value below gold. The measure of 
value cannot be altered or injured by 
Free Banking with really convertible 
notes, and for those whoare unableto 
appreciate reasoning, and can under- 
stand only a fact, 1 may as well add 
the demonstration, that in the in. 
terval between the resumption of 
cash payments at the Bank of 
England in 1819 and 1844, when 
not only the Bank of England but 
all bankers were allowed unchecked 
liberty of issue, the standard of value, 
the meaning and effect of the word 
pound, the receiving of a quarter of 
an ounce (nearly) of gold, by all the 
creditors of solventbanks were never 
in the smallest degree altered. Many 
banks of issue failed to pay their 
creditors twenty shillings in the 
pound ; but so also failed many 
mercantile firms and private per- 
sons: but the integrity of the cur- 
rency in which debts were paid was 
no more injured by the one failure 
than by the other. The tendency is 
always strong with people who do 
not take the pains to think the 
subject out, to confound a deprecia- 
tion of the notes of a particular 
bank with that of the standard 
of value generally. When s0 
many banks broke in 1825, what 
did it signify to those who had 
money in the funds or on mortgage ? 
They had a right to be paid, and 
were paid, in metal, or Bank of 
England notes which they took 
voluntarily, twenty shillings in the 
pound : though the unhappy holders 
of country notes, in some instances 
did not get more than half a crown. 
Inconvertible notes,— notes like 
greenbacks, for which metal cannot 
be demanded—may undergo any 
deterioration in value, and the re- 
lations of property may thus be 
most cruelly disturbed over the 
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whole community ; but convertible 
notes, for which gold is actually 
procurable at pleasure, must always 
have the same value as gold. 
Neither can any objection to free 
banking be constructed on the 
alleged necessity of regulating the 
quantity of notes in circulation. 
On this point, M. Wolowski fur- 
nishes a remarkable specimen of the 
kind of logic which he and so many 
economical writers permit them- 
selves to employ on currency. He 
quotes a notable passage from Ri- 
cardo. ‘The use of paper in the room 
of gold, substitutes a cheap agent for 
adearone. This enables a country, 
without any loss to individuals, to 
exchange the gold, which it pre- 
viously ,employed as circulation, 
for raw material, for implements, 
and food, the use of which increases 
the wealth and the power of a 
nation.” M. Wolowski finds this 
assertion too unlimited; however, 
he comforts himself with ‘the 
thought that ‘this latitude finds a 
correction and a limit very severely 
determined,’—how determined, and 
by whom, he does not tell us. 
‘Paper, in order to act in the place 
of gold, must preserve a value 
equal to that of gold.’ Had M. 
Wolowski stopped there, or rather 
had he passed on to the end of the 
next sentence, in which he affirms 
the necessity of convertibility, his 
doctrine would have been right, and 
the discussion would have been at 
anend, except as to the question 
of the best means of securing con- 
vertibility. But unluckily he could 
not resist the temptation of intro- 
ducing two favourite nostrums. 
‘Done,’ therefore, ‘the quantity 
must be restricted, so as to main- 
tain the normal value of the ex- 
changes, and to prevent bills pay- 
able in England from being de- 
preciated in foreign markets,’ It 
is hard to conceive a greater jumble, 
or a more unfortunate logic. There 
is not a syllable in Ricardo’s pre- 
mises, or in M. Wolowski’s plea for 
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maintaining an equal value with 
gold, to justify the ‘therefore.’ 
The regulation by law of the quan- 
tity of notes taken out by the 
public, is an impossibility, except 
in one respect only. The law may 
prevent the public from having 
notes enough, as it may prevent 
more than a certain number of 
guns or ploughs being made: but 
more in the way of regulation it 
cannot do. And as for exchanges, 
one is almost ashamed to remind a 
writer of M. Wolowski’s reputation, 
that exchange at par only expresses 
the value of a piece of coin in the 
coin of another country: and that, as 
convertible bank notes do not alter 
the standard of value, they cannot 
have the least possible influence on 
the exchanges. Better reasons than 
these must be produced, if the 
interference of the State with free 
banking is to be justified. 

The notion of preventing panics 
and commercial crises by endea- 
vouring to limit the use of conver- 
tible bank notes, although it be the 
dominant idea of Lord Overstone 
and other so-called authorities, is too 
preposterous to deserve serious refu- 
tation. It would be just as rational 
to have tried to prevent Overend 
and Gurney from failing by legally 
settling how many sovereigns the 
public should employ. Sovereigns 
and convertible bank notes stand 
on absolutely the same level; they 
differ only in the nature of the 
guarantees they offer. Till the 
guarantees are called upon for per- 
formance—the one by melting the 
coin, the other by enforcing pay- 
ment—both these tools do the same 
work, as I have already said, and 
the one can no more accelerate or 
retard panics than the other. Many 
persons will not be persuaded but 
that bank notes can be taken out 
in excessive numbers, and that mis- 
chief may come of it, because they 
are made of paper and not of metal. 
Look to the convertibility, is my 
reply ; take care that that is real. 
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If it is real, the bank note can do 
no more harm than the sovereign. 
To interfere with its manufacture 
and sale on such a ground is as 
unreasonable as to interfere with 
the mills in Manchester or the 
shops in Cheapside. 

So much for the pleas on which 
M. Wolowski and many others de- 
mand the action of the law for con- 
trolling the free issue of bank notes. 
I must be excused when I say that 
there is nothing in them. But it 
does not follow that by the retreat 
of M. Wolowski’s arguments, M. 
Michel Chevalier remains entirely 
master of the field. Both the com- 
batants, each in his own way, par- 
take in a common error. Both 
adopt the common principle, that if 
the issuing of bank notes is a trade, 
it is entitled to be free from all in- 
terference from the law. Yet the 
law does interfere in several trades 
with the full approbation of society ; 
it prescribes for the proving of 
gun-barrels, it regulates the ar- 
rangement of emigrant vessels, it 
controls cabs, it makes enactments 
about gunpowder. The principle 
on which the law acts in all these 
cases is clear. Society in these 
cases is unable to protect itself 
adequately by the action of each in- 
dividual citizen for himself; it sees 
that the law can interfere for good, 
by doing that which private men 
cannot do themselves, and it de- 
mands that this protection shall be 
given. Facts overthrow M. Cheva- 
lier’s appeal to abstract principles, 
and reduce the policy and the duty 
of the interference of the law in the 
issue of bank notes to this question : 
Is there any special reason, derived 
from the nature of this business, 
which requires a departure from 
the ordinary rule, that the manage- 
ment of their own trades should be 
left to the entire discretion of 
traders? There is such a reason: 
there is a call for a protection which 
the State alone can provide; and 
if that is so, the interference of the 
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State is legitimate and justifiable. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
issuing banks can fail in shoals, 
and that such failures involve mul- 
titudes of persons in great calami- 
ties, and, not least, the most help. 
less members of society—the lower 
classes of traders and the poor. But 
why should they not exercise, it 
may be asked, the usual caution 
which human life imposes on all 
purchasers? Why should they not 
carefully satisfy themselves as to 
the solvency of the issuing banker 
before they take, that is, buy, his 
notes? They make a sovereign 
ring on the counter, they look 
closely at a chair or a cloak which 
they may be buying; why should 
they not do the same with a bank 
note? Because they cannot; be- 
cause they have not perfectly free 
choice in the matter; because they 
would give offence and lose custom, 
if they made difficulties about the 
money offered in payment ; because 
they have not the means of procu- 
ring any trustworthy information 
about the solvency of a bank, and 
consequently, their only resource 
if such a duty of inquiry were 
brought home to them, would be to 
refuse altogether to take the notes 
of any bank. 
This is the solid and unshakable 
round on which rests the action 
of the State to secure by provision 
of law the effectual convertibility of 
bank notes, and to give the public 
a trustworthy assurance that the 
bank note is as safe to take and to 
circulate as the metallic sovereign. 
It disposes conclusively of the 
reasonings of M. Chevalier, Mr. 
Carey, and all who argue in favour 
of the old system of exemption from 
restriction. But it must be well 
understood, the motive for inter- 
ference is solely the securing of 
thorough convertibility, and its 
justification extends no farther. 
Other objects are as irrational as 
they are incapable of execution. 
And now arrives the question, 
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what are the most effectual means 
of rendering the bank note a tho- 
roughly safe currency, and of solving 
the cardinal problem of converti- 
bility ? M. Wolowski’s method is 
to entrust the function of issue to 
one single central and exclusive 
bank of issue. The special results 
which he expects to obtain from 
such a system I have shown to be 
imaginary; nevertheless, on other 
grounds this method has as much 
claim to consideration as any other. 
The presumption is so far against 
it that it places a monopoly of 
great profit in the hands of a 
single institution, to the depriva- 
tion of others, and consequently 
it excites a very natural jealousy, 
and a perpetual agitation for free 
banking. Still, if the law is to 
make no specific provision for se- 
curing convertibility, the system of 
one bank of issue is not altogether 
indefensible. In England, at least, 
the management of the Bank of 
England has been such since the 
repeal of the Bank Restriction 
Act, that its notes have never 
suffered the smallest discredit. 
Its mode of banking has been so 
good, that the faintest breath of 
suspicion has never tainted its 
credit for solvency. The Bank of 
England note has marched on a par 
with the guinea and the sovereign, 
and I have never heard of its notes 
being refused because gold was pre- 
ferred on the ground of safety. 
Success then in the past, previously 
to 1844, would give the Bank of 
England, on the hypothesis that 
the law prescribed no machinery 
for securing convertibility, a title 
to be entrusted with the admini- 
stration of the bank note, superior 
to that of any country bank, or 
all of them put together. On the 
other hand, in Scotland, a single 
bank of issue could not raise so 
lofty a pretension ; for the banking 
of the Scotch banks has been as 
good and as safe as that of the Bank 
of England. A monopoly in favour 
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of the Bank of England or of any 
other single bank could not be jus- 
tified in Scotland. But in truth, 
the vesting of the exclusive right 
to issue bank notes in one single 
institution for such large States 
as England or France, could never 
have been proposed, except with the 
view of regulating the issues, and 
sustaining those dreamy theories 
about currency, of which M. Wo- 
lowski is the profuse exponent. 
This was the origin of the English 
Act of 1844. I pass this system by, 
as out of the question for all who 
recognise the visionary character of 
these ideas. 

One plan for securing converti- 
bility has been largely supported in 
England, yet, strange to say, it 
has received no notice in the volume 
before us. The proposition is to 
give a universal right of issue to 
all bankers, on the condition that 
they shall lodge ample security for 
the payment of the notes issued, 
and that it shall be rigidly appropri- 
ated to this purpose. M. Chevalier, 
indeed, has discussed the expediency 
of a bank investing a portion of its 
assets in government securities ; 
and further, upon the principle, that 
the general funds of a bank are 
the proper provision for the pay- 
ment of the notes, he argues that 
these funds should be laid out in 
discounting commercial bills, and 
other immediately realisable securi- 
ties. The objection already dis- 
cussed, that the fund assigned for 
the payment of public notes should 
be kept apart from the general 
assets and risks of the bank, does 
not apply to the English proposal ; 
because that proposal proceeds on 
the supposition that the sum ob- 
tained by a bank from the issue of 
its notes is something distinct from 
its general banking business. It is 
an addition made to it, not one of 
its constituent parts; it stands apart 
from the banking department; it 
takes nothing away from its re- 
sources or their management; but on 
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the other hand it cannot be affected 
by its losses. If adequate funds 
were deposited with the Govern- 
ment for the payment and solvency 
of the notes, this system, it seems io 
me, would meet fully the conditions 
of the problem. The banker would 
gain the dividend on the securities 
lodged; the public could receive 
no injury, because there would be a 


pound secured for every pound of 


notes issued. The outcry which 
would be raised at first—that the 
country would be deluged with 
paper; that the standard of money 
would be compromised; that tlie 
money market would alternate be- 
tween artificial ease and disastrous 
difficulty ; that the exchanges would 
be vitiated; and that panics and 
crises would abound—we now know 
to be absurd and unreal. A sound 
science of currency will put such 
chimeras to flight. They will be 
unable to face the truths, that bank 
notes, which can be instantly cou- 
verted into gold, cannot be depre- 
ciated in value; and that whether 
the public uses millions or thousands 
of such notes is a matter of no 
practical importance whatever. 

On a review of the whole con- 
troversy between the two com- 
batants, it is evident that in sub- 
stance the victory rests with M. 
Michel Chevalier. Some of his 
reasons are bad. His proposal that 
any bank should be allowed to 
issue notes secured solely by the 
general assets of the bank, and pro- 
tected by no special fund assigned 
to their payment, would expose u 
country which adopted such a 
system to the fearful disasters 
which the uncovered issues of 
country bankers brought upon 
England. But he can easily amend 
that proposal: it is open to him to 
assent, in the name of police, or 
the protection of a helpless public, 
to arrangements which shall pro- 
vide a real, tangible, practical gua- 
rantee for the solvency and con- 
vertibility of the notes issued ; and 
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if he does so, he remains master of 
the tield, and easily triumphs over 
the misty, impalpable, unreal fic- 
tions of M. Wolowski. 

But I am desirous not to be mis- 
understood. What I assert is this, 
that free banking, or, to speak more 
intelligibly, the issuing of notes by 
any banker upon lodging with the 
Government property of unquestion- 
able value, be it Government secu- 
rities, consols, or any other, with a 
perfectly ample margin, is free from 
all those dangers which the theory 
of excessive issues, inflated circu- 
lation, injury to the standard of 
value, tampering with prices, has 
so wildly imputed to it. Excessive 
issues of thoroughly convertible 
notes are an absolute impossibility. 
M. Michel Chevalier, following 
others, has conclusively demon- 
strated this impossibility. That 
being so, notes issued freely by any 
one are as legitimate as cheques 
drawn by every member of the 
community. The public has no 
interest in the question whether 
these instruments of exchange are 
supplied by one shop or a thousand, 
provided always that they are good 
in quality, warrants of perfectly 
safe debts, certain to be paid on 
demand, But whether the legis- 
lature of any country can be safely 
trusted to enact severe and stringent 
regulations as to the securities to 
be lodged for the protection of the 
notes, and consequently whether it 
would be wise to proclaim every- 
where the natural right of free 
banking on securities, is a very diffe- 
rent matter. Here in England, free 
banking is decaying away, and it 
cannot be said that many tears are 
shed over its departure. The Bank of 
England note is a capital note; and 
it is supplied in sufficient numbers 
for the wants of the public. On 
the other hand, banking institutions 
have taken such root amongst 
us, and depend so entirely on their 
own natural business, and so very 
slightly on the profits made by the 
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issue of notes, that no serious injury 
can be inflicted on bankers by the 
substitution of the Bank of England 
notes for those still emitted by 
country bankers. I do not know 
whether M. Michel Chevalier would 
wish to restore country issues in 
England; if he does, I shall be un- 
able to follow him, though I admit 
that his proposal, subject to the 
condition of the lodging of securi- 
ties, would not offend against any 
principle of currency. 

But it is quite otherwise in 
France. Banking is miserably de- 
ficient in that country ; and it can- 
not be doubted that permission to 
bankers to issue notes would tend 
to the spread of banking institutions 
amongst our neighbours. This state 
of affairs furnishes a strong case 
against the monopoly of banking 
profits vested in the Bank of France. 
On the ground of scientific cur- 
rency, no defence can be set up in 
its favour ; on the practical ground 
of expediency, and of the probability 
of effective conditions of converti- 
bility being enacted and perma- 
nently persevered in by the Legisla- 
ture of France, it may be reason- 
ably assumed that at least a few 
country competitors of unmistak- 
able strength in provincial centres, 
as proposed, I believe, by M. de 
Lavergne, could give a satisfactory 
guarantee for safety, and would 
largely benefit the French people 
by the spread of so good a product 
of modern civilisation as a bank. 
M. Michel Chevalier has a perfect 
right, scientifically, to ask for more; 
but he probably would be content 
with such a concession to his de- 
mand, 

It remains for me, finally, to 
notice briefly the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, which possesses great pro- 
minence in the arguments of M. 


Wolowski and M. Michel Chevalier. 


I confess that I never, at this time. 


of day, read discussions on this 
much-debated statute without won- 
der and some sentiment of shame 
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for the state of the science of cur- 
rency in the nineteenth century. 
The more the Act is debated, the 
less it seems to be understood. No 
progress is made, either in England 
or in France, to a deliberate and final 
recognition of its character and 
effects. Each new writer, each suc- 
ceeding discussion, starts from the 
assumption that nothing has yet 
been settled respecting it. The 
most conflicting effects are imputed 
to its action; and no one, on any 
side, has the least sense of any of 
his positions having ever been re- 
futed. In this quarrel, a touchstone, 
a test of truth, a common reason 
to which both sides ascribe the 
authority to decide is wanting. It 
is a region full of dispute, contra- 
diction, uncertainty, and confusion. 

We have not far to seek in order 
to discover the cause of all this dis- 
order. The Act of 1844 was con- 
structed by its authors on a basis 
of delusions, and there is not science 
enough established in currency to 
dispel those delusions. Both its 
friends and its enemies adopt these 
delusions incommon. It is assailed 
and it is defended, not by a strict 
and accurate analysis of what it is, 
but by an implied reference to the 
ideas of its framers. Those ideas 
being vague, arbitrary, and impal- 
pable, one cannot be surprised that 
the Act of 1844 has called into ex- 
istence a mass of reading of incom- 
parable unintelligibleness. A sam- 
ple of these dicta is supplied by 
Lord Overstone, whose share in the 
paternity of the Act is reputed to. 
have been large. It makes a mixed, 
circulation, we are assured, of gold 
and notes the same, not in quality 
and value, but in quantity, as 
if it was entirely metallic. The 
passage has absolutely no mean- 
ing that can be conceived, But 
what are these delusions P—that it 
is possible to regulate by law the 
amount of bank notes used; that by 
such regulation of the consumption 
of bank notes, not only the value 
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of the notes, but the management 
of the rate of discount in the money 
market, and the steadiness of com- 
mercial transactions may be accom- 
plished; and that by acting on 
bank notes panics may be averted 
or mitigated. The enemies of the 
Act believe in these things as much 
as its supporters. They contend 
that it does these things for evil, as 
its parents maintain that it does 
them for good. That these effects 
are produced, both parties hold 
equally; it is the common principle 
which underlies the argument on 
both sides. The praise and the 
blame of the Act both repose on 
the delusions of its framers. 

The Act of 1844 does none of 
these things, because no law about 
bank notes can do them. All that 
a law can do is to prohibit the use 
of bank notes as it prohibits the 
cultivation of tobacco in the United 
Kingdom, or it can declare that a 
certain fixed quantity of notes may 
be used, and no more; but mani- 
festly the Act of 1844 contains no 
such prohibition or limitation. 
Leaving out the provisions which 
bear on country notes, the Act of 
1844 may be summed up in a title 
which may be fitly assigned to it. It 
is an Act for the management of the 
reserve to be kept for the payment 
of bank notes on demand. Its one 
provision is: that whereas in pre- 
ceding times the management of 
that reserve had been left to the 
discretion of the Directors of the 
Bank of England, it shall hence- 
forth be regulated by a fixed and 
self-acting rule. That is the whole 
of the Act. Convertible notes re- 
quire a fund to be provided for 
paying them on demand. Before 
1844, the Directors of the Bank of 
England, and every issuing bank in 
the country, provided that reserve 
in any way they pleased; since 
1844, the country notes are in pro- 
cess of disappearance, and the di- 
rectors of the Bank of England 
have lost all power over the reserve, 
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which is provided by a machinery, 
that works by a self-acting pro- 
cess. Such is the law—what are 
its effects? We are told that it 
regulates the circulation. I answer 
that it does not say one word about 
the amount of the circulation, or 
how many bank notes the public 
shall use; it speaks only about the 
reserve, about the quantity of gold 
to be kept in hand for paying the 
notes, and about that only. Given 
the quantity of notes taken out, the 
Act defines the reserve; but the 
public must have taken out the 
notes first, before anything what- 
ever can be done about the reserve. 
But, exclaim M. Wolowski and M. 
Chevalier, and thousands of voices 
with them, ‘ The Act puts a restric- 
tion on the circulation; it limits 
the number of notes which the 
public can obtain.’ M. Wolowski 
praises this restriction; M. Michel 
Chevalier condemns it; but both 
argue on the supposition that the 
Act does restrict. It does nothing 
of the kind, I reply. Every man 
who wants to buy a bank note and 
can pay for it, can have one freely ; 
the nation can buy fifty millions of 
bank notes if it likes. ‘ Ah, but that 
is not exactly what we mean by re- 
striction,’ retort M. Chevalier, M. 
Wolowski, Lord Overstone, and their 
allies, ‘we mean that under the 
Act of 1844, the public cannot 
have as many notes as before with- 
out paying for them; the public 
asks for fewer notes precisely be- 
cause it must bring gold in hand to 
acquire them; that is what we 
understand by restriction.’ Exactly 
so; there is no restriction then on 
the sale of notes, they can be had 
as plentifully as any article in the 
shops; but notes taken out as credit- 
notes, for which nothing is given 
but an acknowledgment of debt, 
cannot, we are told, be procured 
as easily as before 1844. But it is 
forgotten on all sides that the 
banker, in putting out a note, in- 
curs a debt, a debt too subject to 
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the extremely dangerous condition 
of being capable of being demanded 
on pain of bankruptcy at any 
moment. Now, I ask, does a 
banker any more than any other 
member of the community, possess 
the power of incurring any amount 
of debts he pleases, especially of 
debts subject to such a prompt en- 
forcement of payment as these? It 
would be a most wonderful thing 
if it were so. The common notion 
is, that two persons must concur 
in the contracting of a debt, but 
here the creditor, the public, and 
what it will do are altogether left 
out of account. The debt-incurring 
banker is supposed to have an in- 
finite power of borrowing; the 
public, it is imagined, will give him 
any quantity of their property that 
he likes toask for. For it comes to 
this at bottom. The borrower from 
the banker gets a loan in notes, 
with which he procures commodi- 
ties from the public, the public 
obtaining nothing in exchange but 


the liability of the banker, written 
down on small pieces of paper. 
Why should not the public ask for 
the payment of those debts? Why 
should it not present the notes for 


payment? Other people get their 
debts paid, why not the sellers who 
supplied the merchandise to those 
who obtained advances in notes from 
the banker? Because they want his 
notes, it is supposed, because they 
like better to keep them than to 
send them in for payment. But do 
they ? Where is the man who 
will keep a bank note for which he 
has no use P_ The public requires a 
certain quantity of sovereigns and 
bank notes to apply in buying and 
selling, and paying debts, and when 
it has enough for this one single 
purpose, it can and will keep no 
more. If more sovereigns are put 
out they sink in value; if more 
notes, they are presented for pay- 
ment; in both cases, the demand of 
these tools is limited by the actual 
use to which they can be applied. 
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Bank notes and sovereigns are not 
wanted, and are not used, except to 
an insignificant extent, for making 
advances with to commercial bor- 
rowers; they are needed solely for 
those particular payments, in which 
they are employed, as the most 
convenient instruments, and conse- 
quently when this demand is com- 
pletely supplied, a banker can add 
no more notes to the circulation. 

It is wearisome to be always re- 
peating the same remarks, but the 
authorities and writers on currency 
and chambers of commerce, and 
deputations of bankers never tire 
of supposing that the quantity of 
notes in circulation is determined 
by the bankers or by the law, and 
not by the public who makes use 
of them. One thing, indeed, the 
law might do, as I have said above, 
it might prevent the public from 
having as many as it required, 
just as the Corn Laws made corn 
scarce in England, or a new sta- 
tute might limit the number of lo- 
comotives that should be employed 
in England. That would be an 
evil, undoubtedly ; its effects, want 
of space prevents me from explain- 
ing here in detail. I must con- 
tent myself with the single obser- 
vation, that the evil would not 
consist in making advances difficult 
or the rate of discount dear, but in 
depriving society of a useful tool, 
and compelling it to have recourse 
to others that were inferior for the 
object intended. It would act not 
on capital or its supply, but simply 
on the instrument by which its 
ownership is transferred. But has 
the Act of 1844 thus deprived the 
public of a complete supply of these 
tools? Fact shows that no such 
restriction has occurred. The Act 
has been suspended, that is, alto- 
gether abolished on three occasions 
since 1844, and, with the exception 
of a triflmg sum in 1857, not 
reaching a million, not one note 
was issued beyond the number 


allowed by the Act of 1844, had 
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it remained in force. Fact has 
confirmed theory; the law was 
powerless over the circulation, The 
public, under the Act of 1844, has 
always had all the notes it could 
use or want. 

Well, at any rate, cry M. Wolow- 
ski and his many sympathisers, it 
cannot be denied that this Act of 
1844 has done one thing at least— 
it has made the Bank of England 
note absolutely safe; it has given 
us a ‘ mathematical’ guarantee for 
its payment on demand. Isita fact 
deserving a loud flourish of trum- 
pets to put a second lock on a door 
which one already existing had per- 
fectly secured ? The Bank note 
before 1844 was pre-eminent for 
its solvency and its credit; it was 
as free from suspicion as the purest 
virgin ; its credit equalled that of 
the sovereign. In 1825, amidst the 
crash of failing banks and unpaid 
notes, the eagerness to obtain its 
notes was so great that the lucky 
discovery of a million of unburnt 
one-pound notes saved the Bank 
from stoppage through a run on its 
deposits, and yet we are asked to 
believe that a special Act of Par- 
liament was required to protect the 
holders of its circulation! And 
then a mathematical security was 
invented to effect this end, as if an 
issue of fifteen ‘millions of bank 
notes, depending for payment on a 
debt of the State to the Bank, or on 
the assets of a banking corporation, 
was mathematically secured! What 
if England repudiated her public 
debt, as has happened in some 
countries, or the good banking of 
the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land were to cease, and its great 
name were lost, what would become 
of the mathematics? To give 
security to the Bank of England 
note was not the motive which 
called that law into being, however 
much that design may be now put 
forward; it is an afterthought. 
The Act of 1844 was intended by 
its authors to accomplish two ob- 
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jects. Of these one was legitimate 
and practicable, however sonorous 
may be the abstract principles 
hurled against it by M. Michel 
Chevalier—to protect, namely, the 
nation from those fearful calamities 
which experience had shown could 
be brought by unskilful banking on 
the holders of uncontrolled country 
notes. The other was illegitimate 
and impracticable, for it sought to 
give a body, an existence by statute, 
to those visions of regulating the 
circulation which had filled the 
dreams of Lord Overstone and M. 
Wolowski. Events corresponded 
faithfully with the real nature of 
these two aims. 


Audiit, et voti Phebus succedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem volucres dispersit in 
auras, 


The provision for procuring 
effectual security for the solvency 
of every note successfully pursues 
its way to completion. The aspi- 
rations for regulating the circula- 
tion continue to be, now and always, 
phantoms in the imaginations of 
theorists. 

I may be allowed, in conclusion, 
to notice some strange misrepre- 
sentations which have been given of 
the doctrines I have set forth in 
this Magazine and elsewhere. I 
have been accused of a tendency to 
favour unlimited issues of incon- 
vertible notes. It would be difficult 
to state more concisely what I have 
not done, and could not, without 
most completely contradicting my- 
self, propose to do. No charge 
could be brought against my writ- 
ings more repugnant to their nature 
and tendency. No decent writer in 
England, for years past, has advo- 
cated inconyertible notes; to talk 
about them would have been as 
profitable as to keep ever arguing 
that twice three do not make seven. 
The misapprehension has probably 
arisen from the circumstance that I 
have so often pointed out that the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 has had 
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no effect whatever in regulating, 
restricting, or enlarging the quan- 
tity of notes in circulation; and 
that no reason founded on the 
attainment of such an object called 
for the Act being brought into 
existence. Careless readers have 
then exclaimed, ‘ He is against the 
Act of 1844; he must have a secret 
liking for inconvertible notes.’ The 
premise was not true, and the logic 
which drew the conclusion from it 
was miserably bad. I am _ not 
against the Act of 1844; I do notin 
any way desire its repeal. I should 
be glad to see 20,000,000!. substi- 
tuted for 15,000,000l. as the limit at 
which the deposit of gold toguarantee 
the notes should commence, simply 
because the figure 15,000,000/. was 
selected experimentally, more or 
less at haphazard ; and experience, 
in my opinion, has demonstrated 
that with 20,000,000/. of uncovered 
notes there still would have re- 
mained an adequate reserve of gold 
in the severest times. But even if 
I had been opposed to the Act of 
1844, which I am not, it would 
have in no way followed that its 
repeal would have been equivalent 
to the establishment of an incon- 
vertible currency. The abolition of 
the Act would simply have restored 
the state of things which preceded 
its enactment. Convertibility, the 
obligation to pay on demand, would 
have remained intact; the change 
would have fallen on the provisions 
taken to render that convertibility 
real and practical. The holders of 
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notes would have had the same 
right as now to demand gold for 
their notes; but they would have had 
no other security but the penalty of 
bankruptcy for the bankers being 
able to meet their demand. The 
good banking of the issuers would 
have been the only thing to depend 
upon; the Bank of England note 
would have continued to be as good 
and as safe as it has always been, 
both before and since 1844; the 
country notes, it cannot be doubted, 
would often have melted away into 
worthless pieces of paper. 

My aim is not to assail the Act of 
1844, much less the efficient and 
real enforcement of convertibility. 
My object lies in another region. I 
seek to separate, in the mind of the 
public, currency from banking; to 
show that the incidents which befall 
capital have no connection with cur- 
rency ; to point out that currency 
has no more to do with the rate of 
interest and the money market than 
any other commodity, and so en- 
deavour to make the world under- 
stand that when in times of com- 
mercial distress chambers of com- 
merce cry out for more notes, and 
deputations of City magnates go up 
to Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
get the Act of 1844 suspended, and 
Parliament, as in 1857, meets in 
November, to inquire what modi- 
fication in the laws of currency 
may relieve the City, they are all 
engaged in an impossible, and con- 
sequently absurd, undertaking. 

Bonamy Price. 
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STATE PAPERS OF THE 


HESE volumes form part of the 
great series of calendars pub- 
lished under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls for the eluci- 
dation of English history,—a bulky 
set of publications, of which the 
world in general know little except 
through the medium of reviews, 
and which reviewers themselves 
are beginning to confess they have 
not time to study. The particular 
fruit, however, which they are ex- 
pected to bring forth, and which 
is to justify their publication, is of 
a kind which necessarily requires 
time for its development. The cor- 
rection and amplification of our 
knowledge in history cannot be 
effected in a day by any number 
of new facts poured in profusion 
upon the world. It is a process, 
however, that clearly has begun and 
is going steadily on. Twelve years 
have not yet elapsed since the first 
of these calendars made its appear- 
ance, and the literary results of 
their publication are already very 
great indeed. From the reign of 
Henry VII. to that of Charles II. 
there is not a period of English 
history which they have not illus- 
trated, with the single exception of 
the Commonwealth; and scarcely 
a new historical work drops from 
the press that is not largely indebted 
to them for information. 

These calendars, it will be under- 
stood, are made up of short summa- 
ries of state papers arranged in chro- 
nological order, so that by merely 
glancing over the calendar of a 
particular reign the reader is re- 
minded of the events that occurred, 
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REIGN OF HENRY VIII! 


and is made acquainted with the 
principal subjects that occupied 
attention from day to day. The 
volumes, however, differ from each 
other considerably both in plan and 
treatment. Those which were first 
published bore exclusively on the 
state papers in the Public Record 
Office, or rather on a single section 
of these called domestic, of which 
they gave only the very briefest 
abstracts. Afterwards the abstracts 
were made more full, and the 
foreign state papers were also put 
in hand. Still the MSS. described 
were only those of our own Record 
Office, and it was felt that there 
were large collections elsewhere no 
less necessary to the historian. 
Scattered among the six or seven 
distinct and separate libraries con- 
tained in the British Museum lie 
a large number of important MSS. 
precisely the same in character with 
those of the state papers depart- 
ment, and it is pretty well known 
that those in the Cottonian library 
were originally taken from the col- 
lection last named. Then there are 
English state papers at Lambeth, 
which it is very necessary for the 
historian to read in connection with 
the others, and afew more in public 
libraries such as those at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere, of which 
the same may be said. Besides 
which the numerous collections of 
MSS. bearing upon English history 
in the archives of foreign countries 
must be taken into consideration. 
So manifold and various are the 
stores on which the future historian 
will have to draw. It is quite evi- 
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dent that no one man can henceforth 
be expected to read with his own 
eyes, and note sufficiently for hisown 
use, all the available materials from 
which the history even of a few 
years may be compiled. He cannot 
be expected to spend a lifetime 
journeying about to Paris, Simancas, 
Brussels, Rome, Venice, and Vienna, 
gathering information which, after 
all, would be only supplementary to 
what it would take a lifetime to 
collect, even out of our own libraries 
in England. Yet he cannot afford to 
pass by any of these sources un- 
heeded. He can no longer plead 
ignorance of their existence, or the 
utter impossibility of consulting 
them, even where they are most 
accessible, for want of decent cata- 
logues. Good catalogues, indeed, 
of many libraries are still most 
sadly needed ; but the spirit of re- 
search in these days does not per- 
mit their contents to remain utterly 
unknown. 

Thus the historian must inevi- 
tably depend, in great part, on the 
researches of others. From the 
large view he takes of the facts it 
is impossible for him to pursue 
himself all those minute investiga- 
tions which are necessary to secure 
accuracy in detail along with ful- 
ness. And as it was clear that no 
private research could do precisely 
what is wanted, the Government 
have, with a wise liberality, en- 
larged the scheme of these calendars 
so as to include, in some cases, 
state papers not in the Record 
Office, and also some important 
gatherings from the archives of 
foreign countries. 

As yet there is, besides those in 
the Record Office, but one collection 
of MSS. at home of which a sepa- 
rate calendar has been made, namely 
the Carew MSS. in Lambeth library 
relating to Irish history. A very 
valuable calendar of these is in 
progress, edited by Messrs. Brewer 
and Bullen, of which the first 
volume has already appeared. But 
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we confess we are more anxious to 
see the state papers in all English 
libraries catalogued together for 
special periods of history, than 
each collection dealt with separately. 
The labour, no doubt, would be very 
great, but the result could not fail 
to be well worth the trouble. Cor- 
respondence which has lain dis- 
persed forcenturies,and is to this day 
divided between the Record Office, 
the British Museum, and Lambeth, 
can only be reunited in a calendar, 
and the multifarious stray documents 
referring to the same transactions 
will for ever be lost sight of, unless 
some one makes it his special busi- 
ness to collect references to them all 
and bring them within the limits of 
one single publication. The advan- 
tages to historical study of such a 
comprehensive scheme as this are, 
we think, so manifest that the only 
question which should be raised in 
connection with it is whether so 
great and elaborate an undertaking 
is at all within the power of one 
man or body of men working to- 
gether to carry out. 

Happily we are not left in doubt 
about the answer to this question. 
The thing is feasible because it has 
been done. Mr. Brewer’s calendar 
of the state papers of Henry VIIL., 
of which a goodly portion has al- 
ready appeared, illustrative of the 
history of fifteen years of the reign, 
is a practical instance of the sort of 
treatment to which we should like 
to see the papers belonging to other 
reigns subjected. Here we have a 
condensed epitome of every letter 
of the period ranged exactly under 
its proper date. All letters written 
in the days of Henry VIII. that 
have any bearing on English affairs, 
wherever they can be found, in print 
or in MS., and whether the ori- 
ginals exist now or not, are brought 
within the scope of Mr. Brewer’s 
work. The letters of the king and 
Wolsey, the despatches of ambas- 
sadors, the official correspondence 
with Calais, with Ireland, with Scot- 
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land, with the officers of the Marches, 
the printed and unprinted letters of 
Sir Thomas More and Erasmus (so 
far, at least, as they relate to Eng- 
land), are all catalogued in strictly 
chronological order without regard 
to any other classification, so that in 
perusing Mr. Brewer's pages we feel 
as if we were turning over a file of 
sixteenth-century newspapers and 
learning from each day’s issue 
the ‘latest particulars’ of all oc- 
currences. 

In no reign, we should think, 
could such a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the documents have been 
more difficult ; but in no reign was 
it more absolutely necessary. In 
the preface to his first volume, Mr. 
Brewer speaks of the peculiar diffi- 
culty he found at the outset in get- 
ting the papers at the Record Office 
into anything like order. Nume- 
rous attempts had been made before 
his time, and different systems of 
classification had been introduced 
by different keepers of the records, 
the result being only to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. An alpha- 
betic order had been essayed by one 
officer, a topographic by another, 
and a diplomatic by a third, each 
partly undoing the work of his pre- 
decessor, and leaving things in a 
worse state than ever. It was clear 
that chronology was the only prin- 
ciple by which it was possible to 
put an end to the confusion, and to 
ascertain the true chronology was 
anything but an easy task. 

The letters [says Mr. Brewer] are seldom 
dated ; their dates had to be determined by 
internal evidence. Many turn exclusively 
upon personal topics, or refer to events little 
known. Long and tedious researches had to 
be made for obscure names and events not 
less obscure; often without any successful 
result, often where the success bore no pro- 
portion to the time and labour spent upon 
it. 

Even dated documents, it is else- 
where remarked, contain ambigui- 
ties from the different modes of ¢a- 


1? Brewer, i. pref. p. x. 
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culation in use, and the different 
periods for the commencement of 
the year. 

Hence, it appears, arose the ne. 
cessity for a wider field of research 
being given to Mr. Brewer, than 
that to which other editors of calen- 
dars have been limited by their in. 
structions. 


To prosecute these inquiries with any 
chance of success, it became necessary to 
supply the missing links in the correspon. 
dence from the papers in the British Museum, 
The collections made by Sir Robert Cotton 
for the early years of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., are more numerous and even more in- 
teresting than the documents in the English, 
the French, or the Spanish archives. They are 
equally authentic; they supply the dacune 
in the official correspondence ; they contain 
the enclosures, addresses, deciphers, and 
sometimes the missing portions of the let- 
ters now remaining in the Record Office, 
By what fraud or negligence they found 
their way into the possession of Sir Robert 
Cotton, it is not for me to inquire. That 
originally they belonged to the Crown, will 
be evident to those who examine both col- 
lections minutely. They are, in fact, parts 
of one and the same series.” 


But to complete what was origi- 
nally one series was not enough. 
Mr. Brewer proceeded to incorpo- 
rate in his calendar whatever kin- 
dred matter he could find in this 
country from any other source, and 
for the sake of the chronology, as 
well as for still further complete- 
ness, he has also thrown in com- 
plete summaries of the records 
called Patent Rolls, Parliament, 
Scotch, and French Rolls, Privy 
Seals and Signed Bills. No source 
of information came amiss to Mr. 
Brewer's all-devouring appetite ! 

The result is, that Mr. Brewer's 
calendar is a work absolutely unique 
of its kind. We do not remember 
ever to have met with a book con- 
taining a greater mass of substan- 
tial information. And it is a book 
not merely for the general historian, 
but in all the little byways of his- 
tory, it is as full of detail as it is 
about diplomacy and negotiations. 


2 Brewer, i. pref. pp. xi. xii. 
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For the genealogist, it contains 
abundant lists of names in the com- 
missions of the peace for the diffe- 
rent counties; for the philologist, 
plenty of quaint old English ; while 
on the other hand, the statist and 
political economist will find num- 
bers of accounts showing the rates 
of wages for different kinds of la- 
bour, and the prices of almost every 
commodity that can be thought of. 
Finally, that nothing might be 
omitted to make the work as com- 
plete as possible, Mr. Brewer has 
prefixed to each of his three pub- 
lished volumes! an elaborate and 
very interesting preface, in which 
he sums up in a most masterly 
manner the principal matters con- 
tained in them. Just as the calen- 
dar itself is a summary of the docu- 
ments, so do these prefaces consti- 
tute a summary of the calendar, 
most valuable to all who have occa- 
sion to use it ; wherein first is given 
a sketch of the general history as it 
is revealed to us in the papers ; and 
secondly, a review of the incidental 
topics which they elucidate, so that 
the reader will know what to look 
for. 

But although Mr. Brewer’s work 
is both so comprehensive in its plan 
and so complete in its execution, it 
is not everything that the histo- 
rian will require for the reign of 
Henry VIII. There is, as we have 
already hinted, much correspon- 
dence about England, both of that 
period and of others in the archives 
of foreign countries, such as Spain, 
France, Italy, and Austria, that we 
require to know about. To this 
the attention of the Government 
has happily been called, and they 
have already employed two gentle- 
men to catalogue the correspon- 
dence in question : the one in Spain, 
and the other in Northern Italy. 
In accordance with their instruc- 
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tions, each of these gentlemen has 
already produced two volumes as 
the first fruits of their researches; 
but as in both cases the first volume 
is filled with documents prior to the 
reign of Henry VIII, we purpose 
to limit our remarks upon their 
labours to the period contained in 
their second volumes, which, in 
both cases, nearly corresponds with 
the range of Mr. Brewer’s three. 
The calendar of the Spanish ar- 
chives is the work of Mr. Bergen- 
roth, the appearance of whose for- 
mer volume has already been noticed 
in this Magazine.” It was not to 
be expected that the revelations 
contained in this volume should 
equal in interest or novelty those 
in its predecessor. The reign of 
Henry VIII., even in its commence- 
ment, is far less obscure, especially 
since the publication of Mr. Brewer's 
volumes, than that of Henry VII. 
was before the light thrown upon 
it by Mr. Bergenroth, for until Mr. 
Bergenroth’s first volume appeared, 
we knew simply nothing of Henr 
VIL.’s diplomacy at all. It was his 
indomitable industry that brought 
to light, from ciphers with unknown 
keys and handwritings as difficult 
to read as cipher, the whole course 
of the negotiations for the first 
marriage of Katharine of Arragon, 
and the strange conduct pursued 
towards her by her father-in-law 
from the moment she became a 
widow. It is to him we are in- 
debted for facts totally unsuspected 
before, and no less extraordinary 
than unexpected, touching the ma- 
trimonial projects of Henry VII. ; 
also for many new notices of that 
mysterious being Perkin Warbeck, 
and for a singularly graphic account 
of James IV. of Scotland. All 
which revelations in an obscure 
period of history gave an interest 
altogether peculiar to Mr. Bergen- 


' They are really five, though nominally three, the two latter being each divided into 
two parts, each of which parts is about double the bulk of an ordinary volume of this 


series, 
? See No. 401 for May 1863, p. 613. 
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roth’s first volume. If the contents 
of the second be not equally stri- 
king, they are, nevertheless, of an 
importance quite sufficient to justify 
the research and expenditure of 
which it is the fruit. 

In his introduction to the pre- 
sent volume, Mr. Bergenroth in- 
forms us that he has made an alte- 
ration in the plan of the work, of 
which we are at no great difficulty 
to understand the reason. In deal- 
ing with the reign of Henry VIL., 
he was laudably anxious to give as 
complete a view as possible of the 
relations of England and Spain 
from documents preserved in both 
countries, or, indeed, wherever they 
might be found. It must have 
been some addition to his labours 
at Simancas, to come over here and 
catalogue the documents in our 
own Record Office and in the Bri- 
tish Museum. But it was certainly 
a good thing to do, and those who 
study the history of Henry VII. 
will henceforth have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, in connection 
with one great subject at least, they 
can find the substance of all they 
want in one volume. There was 
the more occasion for this as the 
Master of the Rolls does not appear 
as yet to have entertained the idea 
of publishing any calendars of our 
own state papers for an earlier 
period than Henry VIIL.’s reign. 
To have continued such a system, 
however, would have seriously de- 
layed the progress of Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s work, while the labours of 
Mr. Brewer and his coadjutors at 
home will supply what is wanted in 
this respect, both for Henry VIII.’s 
and for succeeding reigns. Mr. Ber- 
genroth, therefore, now limits him- 
self to state papers found in Spain, 
or in that portion of the imperial 
archives at Paris, which was for- 
merly at Simancas. Of this, no one, 
we think, will be inclined to com- 
plain, although, as we shall have 
occasion to remark, Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s opinions touching the policy 
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of Henry VIII., seem to us not a 
little prejudiced by the limitation of 
his field of view. 

On another point, we most cor- 
dially approve of his method of 
procedure. Although brevity and 
condensation are merits in a calen- 
dar, they may be sometimes carried 
too far, and wherever documents 
are difficult of access or interpreta- 
tion, it is unquestionably far better 
that the summaries should be too 
full, than too meagre. Of course 
they will never supersede entirely 
the necessity of referring to the 
originals, or the copies deposited 
by Mr. Bergenroth in the Record 
Office, but a full abstract is a most 
important help, even to those who 
have every facility for reading the 
exact words of the documents them- 
selves, especially when, as Mr. Ber- 
genroth informs us, the idiom is 
such as to present difficulties, even 
to the most accomplished scholar. 
Of course, in such cases, there may 
be cause, sometimes, to suspect Mr. 
Bergenroth’s interpretation without 
discredit to his general abilities and 
accuracy, and he must be prepared 
to have his transcripts scanned with 
the most critical eye; but it is an 
unquestionable advantage, never- 
theless, to know the exact sense 
given to the documents by one who 
has had special experience in their 
interpretation. We may add that 
it is of great importance that Mr. 
Bergenroth’s transcripts should be 
placed in the Record Office for 
public use as soon as possible ; for 
we understand that they are not 
yet given up to the Government. 

The third volume in our list is 
edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown, and 
includes, among other things, sum- 
maries of those letters of Sebastian 
Giustinian, the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, of which he some years ago 
published a full translation. These 
despatches are the leading feature 
of the present volume, but there is 
much besides of scarcely less im- 
portance, among which may be 
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specially noticed the extracts from 
the letter-book of Marco Minio, a 
MS. in the possession of the editor, 
the diaries of Sanuto, and a number 
of original letters written from 
England and Scotland, preserved in 
the Mantuan archives. Fortunately, 
both for himself and for the student 
who makes use of his calendar, Mr. 
Brown has not had to contend with 
the same difficulties as either Mr. 
Brewer or Mr. Bergenroth. Most 
of his documents are accurately and 
systematically dated by the writers 
themselves, and although in an 
appendix to his preface he gives us 
a chapter on the history of Italian 
cipher, it does not appear that he 
has had the trouble of deciphering 
any papers for this volume, still less 
of finding keys himself. The labour 
of compiling such a work, especially 
in a distant country, is doubtless 
in itself sufficiently arduous, even 
where there are no such difficulties. 

Having said thus much of the 
general character and plan of these 
three works, there is yet one com- 
mon feature of the series on which 
we wish to make a few remarks 
before proceeding further. In the 
more recent volumes that have ap- 
peared, a leaf is inserted before the 
title-page containing a direction to 
the editors ‘to confine any prefatory 
remarks they may consider neces- 
sary to prefix to their volumes, 
to an explanation of the papers 
therein contained.’ This is a 
rule so obviously right that we 
regret any special monition should 
have been thought necessary to en- 
force it; nor, we suspect, will the 
method adopted be likely to meet 
with general approval. If an edi- 
tor, having a particular subject en- 
trusted to him, is indiscreet enough 
to write about another, the natural 
course would seem to be to address 
him personally about his error, 
not to make all his coadjutors feel 
that they are put upon their good 
behaviour. If he is incorrigible he 
should be got rid of, or his offend- 
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ing preface should be expunged. 
As it is, the order of the Master 
of the Rolls looks a little like an 
impeachment of the capacity of the 
whole body of editors, and seems to 
have extracted from Mr. Brewer, 
the ablest of them all, something 
like an apology for the length to 
which his prefaces have run. It is 
true Mr. Brewer’s prefaces are the 
longest of the whole series, but we 
are quite convinced that no one 
who consults these calendars would 
have wished them to be shorter. 
For, besides being very readable 
and interesting in themselves, they 
are in a peculiar degree useful to 
the student, and we cannot but 
feel it something like an indignity 
that Mr. Brewer should find it 
necessary to plead for liberty to 
write what the public so largely 
profit by. But here are Mr, 
Brewer’s own words, and his more 
than sufficient justification :— 

In the chronological arrangement of the 
documents the most difficult portion of an 
editor’s task consists. The accuracy of that 
arrangement, which is of paramount im- 
portance to students of history, must de- 
pend on the general harmony and consis- 
tency of one part of the correspondence 
with the other. To show the special reasons 
on which the several dates are assigned to 
undated letters, the editor has no other choice 
except either to interrupt the course of his 
work by inserting notes, and stating the 
grounds on which he has adopted one date 
in preference to another, or to discuss the 
whole matter connectedly in the preface. 
The latter method has been adopted, and I 
think with good reason; for an editor is 
thus compelled to consider the whole work 
when all the materials of it are before him, 
and give it the benefit of a careful revi- 
sion. I think that the opinions of a man. 
who has, by the nature of his work, been 
compelled to study the original documents 
with impartiality and extreme minuteness, 
will be considered as of some value by can- 
did judges. Let me add, in my own de- 
fence, that though these introductions may 
increase the bulk of the volumes, they en- 
tail no expense on the nation beyond the 
printing and the paper. They are written 


at leisure hours, without additional remu- 
neration. 


So it seems that since the year 
1862, Mr. Brewer has presented to 
Lis 
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the public, ‘ without remuneration,’ 
three very interesting and very 
valuable prefaces, essential to the 
completeness of the volumes to 
which they belong. The length of 
these productions is certainly re- 
markable, the first extending over 
122, the second 286, and the third 
no less than 445 pages octavo. 
Their extent, however, is but an 
imperfect measure of the future 
historian’s obligations to Mr. Bre- 
wer, and their interest is such that 
we cannot doubt he could have 
made good terms with a publisher 
for the copyright. Yet not only 
has he thought it his duty to pre- 
sent these valuable works to the 
Government gratis, but he is made, 
somehow, to feel an apology need- 
ful for publishing them in their 
right and proper place in connection 
with the documents upon which 
they are a commentary ! 

We can only join in the hope 
expressed some time ago in another 
quarter that Mr. Brewer will shortly 
be induced to republish these pre- 
faces in a more popular form, for 
the benefit of subscribers to circu- 
lating libraries, as well as of readers 
at the British Museum ; and, let us 
hope, pecuniarily for his own, since 
that is the only way he is likely to 
be paid for his labour. 

We cannot, however, in the least 
suppose that the new order about 
prefaces was aimed at those of Mr. 
Brewer. The occasion for it must 
have been given by some other edi- 
tor; and though we cannot think 
that the order itself was very judi- 
cious, yet we must own we have 
met with some things which, if 
they do not justify, at least excuse 
it. There are vagaries in the pre- 
faces of one or two of the editors of 
a kind that might fairly justify re- 
monstrance; and among the pre- 
faces liable to this criticism we are 
sorry to include those of Mr. Ber- 
genroth. That which he has pre- 
fixed to this volume especially, seems 
to us largely made up of baseless 
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theories, which, even if they were 
true, do not require to be enun- 
ciated in a work which has been 
printed at the expense of Govern. 
ment, and whose object is simply 
to give a faithful summary of docu- 
ments. That any one who has done 
such good service as Mr. Bergen. 
roth should have fallen into an error 
like this is certainly much to be 
regretted ; but there is no occasion 
for the authorities to feel alarmed 
on their own account. Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s theories must rest on Mr. 
Bergenroth’s own responsibility. 
The facts contained in his book will 
still be the justification of its issue, 
and afford the means of testing them. 

Mr. Bergenroth’s ‘historical in- 
troduction to the present volume 
fills 219 pages. After what we have 
said of Mr. Brewer’s prefaces, the 
reader may be well assured that it 
is not its mere length that we ob- 
ject to; and had we found in Mr. 
Bergenroth’s preface the same as- 
sistance in using the documents of 
his calendar that we have derived 
from the perusal of Mr. Brewer's, 
we could not but have expressed to 
him the same gratitude that we 
have done to his colleague. But 
there is the widest possible diffe- 
rence between them. Mr. Brewer 
writes a preface to sum up the 
information in his volume, and to 
explain and justify his chronology. 
That in so doing he has gone far to 
furnish us with a new and very 
valuable history is only the natural 
result of the copiousness of his 
materials. But Mr. Bergenroth 
goes in many things far beyond his 
materials, his chief aim apparently 
being to set before us his own par- 
ticular views of the comparative 
merits of Spanish and English 
statesmanship. Whether those views 
are right or wrong, they are as- 
suredly quite out of place in a 
work which was only authorised 
for the sake of new facts, and not in 
the least intended for the publica- 
tion of mere speculations. 
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But these vie ys of Mr. Bergen- 
roth are in many cases demonstra- 
bly unsound, in others very ques- 
tionable, as being founded either on 
insufficient evidence, or on evidence 
not produced before the reader. 
Let us take, for instance, the views 
with regard to the venality of six- 
teenth-century statesmen which Mr. 
Bergenroth has so elaborately ex- 
pounded in the following passage : 


Honesty of statesmen in general was cer- 
tainly not great at the period here under 
review. It would, however, be a mistake 
to suppose that the administrations of all 
countries were equally corrupt. The first 
place with respect to corruption was occu- 
pied by the Court of Rome, All persons 
who held offices of trust, or possessed in- 
fluence otherwise, from the cardinals down 
to the valets de chambre and the scribes, 
were bought by foreign governments. Swit- 
zerland was corrupt. The courtiers and 
officers of Prince Charles, as long as his 
administration was restricted to Flanders, 
had a reputation of being particularly ac- 
cessible to the influence of money. The 
ministers of the Emperor Maximilian were 
often in the pay of foreign sovereigns ; and 
the German princes could not boast of any 
degree of integrity. As for England. the 
long lists of pensions, or in other words of 
corruption money,to be found in this calen- 
dar and in other state papers, do not permit 
us to except her from the number of cor- 
rupted administrations. But France was not 
corrupt, in as far as her foreign policy was 
concerned. Her statesmen sold favours to 
French subjects or to other private persons 
in a scandalous manner, and were by no 
means trusty administrators of the public 
funds; but they were not in the pay of 
foreign princes. To the servants of King 
Ferdinand a higher praise is due in this re- 
spect. With the exception of some isolated 
facts, for the most part connected with the 
Inquisition, no traces of corruption are to be 
found, not only in those state papers which 
are mentioned in this calendar, but also 
in the thousands of other documents which 
I have examined. After Prince Charles 
had ascended the throne of Spain and been 
elected emperor, corruption by foreign po- 
tentates almost disappeared from amongst 
his statesmen, although many of them had 
been his servants in the administration of 
Flanders. 

The reason why some governments were 
more and others less corrupt, is not to be 
sought for in the higher or lower state of 
morality in the different countries. It was 


of a purely political nature. The public 
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servants of a state of first rank did not sell 
themselves to foreign princes, because they 
were carrying out plans which they had 
originated themselves. If France, for in- 
stance, decided upon conquering Milan and 
Naples, or the whole of Italy, no other 
prince would have offered a French states- 
man the smallest sum of money for exe- 
cuting such a plan. They would gladly 
have paid them the greatest bribes for 
abandoning their schemes, if it had not 
been impossible even for the most influen- 
tial minister to oppose measures which the 
king of the nation regarded as conducive to 
the greatness for which, they thought, they 
were predestined. Moreover, men who were 
entirely absorbed in forming and carrying 
out great plans may have been guilty of 
heinous crimes, but they have at all times 
been less accessible to mere considerations 
of money. In a state of inferior rank, the 
contrary reasons produced naturally the 
opposite effects. The ministers of a se- 
condary state were rarely the originators 
of great political plans, but they were 
eagerly sought for by the great powers as 
allies. Their line of policy was not so 
clearly defined. ‘The advantages of an al- 
liance of a second rate power with France 
might have been nearly equal to those of a 
league with King Ferdinand. Ministers, 
even if not omnipotent, had it therefore in 
their’ power to exercise more or less influ- 
ence on questions of foreign policy, and it 
was in a period of lax morality natural that 
bribes were offered to them, and that they 
not always refused to accept them. 

The ministers of the kings of France, of 
King Ferdinand, and the Emperor Charles 
were comparatively untainted by corrup- 
tion, because these princes took the lead in 
the political affairs of Europe. The mini- 
sters of the Emperor Maximilian and of 
King Henry could be bought, because their 
masters were, though powerful, not rulers of 
first rank. 


Here is a grand new theory, cer- 
tainly! In speaking of the works 
of Adam Smith, the father of poli- 
tical economy, the late Mr. Buckle 
truly pointed out that the world 
had appreciated only one half of 
his philosophy. The conduct of 
men towards their neighbours, re- 
garded as a whole, is governed by 
mixed motives, half of which are 
selfish and half the contrary ; and 
it is impossible to determine the 
distinct share of each in actual life. 
This the Scotch philosopher per- 
ceived, and treated of each class of 
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motives separately, endeavouring to 
account for the net results of life 
by an inquiry into the opposite 
tendencies of self-interest and of 
‘moral sentiments.’ But Mr. Ber- 
genroth’s theory of immoral senti- 
ments seems to be a thing complete 
in itself, requiring no counter prin- 
ciple to be taken into consideration. 
A man does not require a bribe for 
carrying out his own ideas; but if 
others in any way help him, they 
must be bribed by him. Mr. Ber- 
genroth has brought this clear and 
lucid principle remorselessly to bear 
upon the history of our own country, 
and has revealed to our unhappy 
eyes the miserable degradation of 
England under one who has been 
thought not the least sagacious of 
her kings, aided by the counsels of 
certainly one of her greatest mi- 
nisters. 

Well, if such it was, we must 
accept our humiliation. It is need- 
less quarrelling with the verdict of 
history. But as yet the verdict 


has not been given; it is only the 
indictment, and we should like to 


see the evidences. Long lists of 
pensions are produced in court, and 
it is argued that they can be in- 
tended for nothing but corruption 
money. It is quite clearly proved 
that Wolsey and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the Earls of Worcester and 
Shrewsbury, Sir Thomas Lovell, 
William Compton, John Meautis, 
the king’s secretary, and Claren- 
cieux, king-at-arms, were all in re- 
ceipt of pensions from the King of 
France, which were regularly paid 
in half-yearly instalments on May 1 
and November 1, from the begin- 
ning of 1516 to the beginning of 
1521. The book in which these 
payments were periodically entered 
1s still preserved in the Imperial 
Archives at Paris, and is cited by 
Mr. Bergenroth himself as a ‘ book 
of accounts concerning the payment 
of pensions to the King of England 
and English subjects’ (see No. 252). 
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So it would appear* there can be no 
doubt about the facts; but what 
are we to make of them? For 
these pensions, it appears, were not 
to the king’s ministers alone, but to 
the King of England and his sub- 
jects; so that, unless it be contended 
that the King of England, too, was 
bribed to betray himself, it seems a 
good deal too much to assume that 
these pensions, which Mr. Brewer 
shows were given originally by let- 
ters patent of Lewis XIL., and after- 
wards confirmed. by Francis I., were 
intended for anything like secret 
service or corruption money. 

Mr. Brewer has, in fact, in a 
rather lengthy note to the preface 
in his third volume (p. liv.) demo- 
lished the whole fabric of Mr. Ber- 
genroth’s hypotheses, both with 
regard to these pensions in particu- 
lar and with regard to the supposed 
inaccessibility to bribes (if gifts of 
this kind are to be so regarded) of 
ministers of important powers of 
Europe like France and Spain. So 
far is this from being the case, that 
it appears Henry VIII. in 1518 
gave the French ambassadors at his 
court gifts of greater value than all 
the French pensions added together, 
and in 1520 gave 5ool. to Charles 
V.’s prime minister Chiévres. Such 
things, indeed, are well known to 
have been quite customary. The 
idea that a minister like Wolsey had 
in any way bound himself to France 
by the acceptance of a paltry pen- 
sion of 2,800 livres, even with 
the addition afterwards granted of 
12,000 livres in compensation for the 
bishopric of Tournay, seems to us 
so utterly preposterous that we can 
hardly imagine how it can be se 
riously entertained. The only paral- 
lel to it is the case of Peter Bell the 
Third, in Shelley’s satire : 

The Devil was in it: he had bought 
Peter for half a crown. 


But what, perhaps, most com- 
pletely disposes of Mr. Bergenroth’s 
theory is a letter quoted py Mr. 
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Brewer at the end of his preface, 
written by the Marquis of Dorset 
to Wolsey in 1525. In that year 
the pensions from France were re- 
newed that had been interrupted 
by the war with England, and the 
marquis wrote to request that his 
name might not be omitted from 
the list of the recipients, urging 
that if another were put in his 
stead, his friends in France and 
England would certainly think it 
strange. ‘I have been at all times 
ready,’ adds the marquis, ‘ to serve 
the king’s highness to the best of 
my little power, and many times to 
my great cost and charge, with the 
which I have ever held myself as 
well content as any poor subject 
within this realm.’ So that it ap- 
pears, first, that the distribution of 
these pensions was very much under 
the control of Wolsey; secondly, 
that the fact of their being given 
was notorious both in France and 
England; and thirdly, that Dorset 
urged a claim for one on the ground 
of his services, not to Francis L., 
but to Henry VIII. Strong proof 
of corruption truly, on the part of 
the king of England’s councillors ! 
We have given prominence to 
this strange error of Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s because it seems to be the 
parent of many others. His whole 
view of the relations between Spain 
and England is tainted by this 
great delusion, which, indeed, leads 
him into an extravagance of lan- 
guage with regard to Wolsey that 
looks almost like infatuation. The 
cause simply appears to be that Mr. 
Bergenroth has studied too exclu- 
sively the sources of English history 
that are to be found in Spain, and 
has hardly bestowed more than a 
cursory glance either at our own 
printed state papers or at the por- 
tions of Mr. Brewer’s calendar that 
had appeared before his own last 
volume. It is, indeed, hardly pos- 
sible that the most earnest student, 
living under conditions like his in a 
different country, and working on a 
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totally different set of materials, 
could afford the time to do anything 
like justice even to the published 
evidences derived from our own 
archives; and it is absolutely im- 
possible that he could pursue his 
inquiries from these sources further. 
Yet Mr. Bergenroth has pronounced 
broad and sweeping opinions upon 
English policy, which nothing but 
an intimate acquaintance with those 
sources could have justified him in 
giving vent to, and has thus so 
completely misrepresented a great 
number of things with which he 
was in no way called upon to med- 
dle, that it is now absolutely impos- 
sible to say anything about the 
earlier part of Henry VIII.’s reign 
without devoting some space to the 
refutation of his errors. Even Mr. 
Brewer, his fellow editor, has evi- 
dently felt this was a duty he could 
not avoid; and, though he has 
limited himself to one or two foot- 
notes, correcting in the briefest 
possible manner a few of the more 
serious misrepresentations, he has 
said enough to expose the utter 
baselessness of the theories which 
Mr. Bergenroth gravely announces 
as historical truths. 

The worst of all this is, that we 
do not know how far so indiscreet 
a writer can be trusted in things 
where his opinion ought to be of 
real value. Attaching very high 
importance to the policy and states- 
manship of Spain, he devotes four 
or five pages of his introduction to 
‘a sketch of the political plans of 
King Ferdinand,’ which, he informs 
us, ‘cannot be learnt from published 
documents and histories; whilst’, 
he is of opinion, ‘ without knowing 
them it is impossible rightly to 
understand the real significance of 
the events which took place between 
the accession of Henry VIII. and 
the death of the Catholic king.’ 
We know not if we are to under- 
stand from this that Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s views on the subject are 
formed from the perusal of a large 
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number of documents in the Spanish 
archives besides those which it has 
been his duty to calendar; but if 
so, we must own that his interpre- 
tation of the documents of which 
he has given abstracts affords us 
but a slender assurance of the cor- 
rectness of his interpretation of 
others that are quite unknown to 
us. There is, indeed, a suspiciously 
modern air about the supposed de- 
sign of Ferdinand to create a king- 
dom of Italy for one of his grand- 
sons, though we do not doubt he 
would have attempted it if he had 
supposed it practicable. But what- 
ever be the truth as to those grand 
schemes of European policy with 
which Mr. Bergenroth credits Fer- 
dinand, and which it seems were 
for the benefit, not merely of the 
Catholic king himself, but of all 
Christendom after his death, we 
really cannot see that they are much 
more essential to the comprehension 
of the history than any other grand 
designs that were never near being 
carried out. 

Indeed, throughout this intro- 
duction of Mr. Bergenroth’s the 
reader cannot fail to be struck with 
the very high statesmanship attri- 
buted both to Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic and to Charles V., by reason of 
what they designed to do, whether 
they actually did it or not. On the 
other hand, the policy of England 
is judged only by its results, and 
the results are construed as a total 
failure, so far as concerned England 
herself, whenever they happened to 
accord with the objects either of 
France or Spain. In the singular 
perversity shown in this mode of 
looking at things, some of Mr. Ber- 
genroth’s comments are positively 
amusing. For even in 1521, when 
the Emperor and France had both 
agreed to submit their differences 
to Henry VIII., and when Wolsey 
wrote to congratulate his master 
that he had become the arbiter of 
Christendom, Mr. Bergenroth can 
see nothing in the fact but new 
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evidences of the great cardinal’s 
turpitude and England’s degrada- 
tion. The cardinal had really sold 
his master to the Emperor, and his 
exuberant tone of triumph and con- 
gratulation amounted, Mr. Bergen- 
roth thinks, ‘to nothing less than 
treason !’ 

When great undeniable facts are 
thus misinterpreted, smaller inci- 
dents can hardly be read aright. 
We have not seen the original 
documents catalogued by Mr. Ber- 
genroth and cannot positively con- 
tradict him when he tells us there 
is no doubt that, before his acces- 
sion to the throne, Henry VIII. was 
actually solicited by Ferdinand to 
rebel against his own father. But 
it is hard to understand what in- 
ducement to such a course could 
have been set before his eyes by 
Ferdinand that could have been 
supposed to have the slightest effi- 
cacy. And we certainly do not 


think that Mr. Bergenroth’s view 
is justified by the only passage he 
cites in support of it, as that passage 


stands in his own calendar, which 
is the following paragraph in the 
instructions of an ambassador sent 
to England before the death of 
Henry VII. was known in Spain: 


Gives him credentials to the Prince of 
Wales, his beloved son. As soon as he 
finds a good opportunity, he is to deliver 
the credentials, and to tell the Prince that 
he (King Ferdinand) places his person and 
his kingdom at his disposal. 

‘For what purpose,’ asks Mr. 
Bergenroth, ‘could an heir apparent 
make use of the army and navy of 
a sovereign who was almost at war 
with his father?’ ‘Almost at war’ 
appears to us an overstatement of 
the case; and we cannot see, by 
Mr. Bergenroth’s own abstract of 
the document, that Ferdinand made 
any offer of his ‘army and navy.’ 
The message above quoted is simply 
a diplomatic compliment from an 
expectant father-in-law to an heir 
apparent, likely soon to succeed to 
the crown. That the envoy could 
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ever have found ‘a good oppor- 
tunity’ for inciting the prince to 
treason, while charged with a pacific 
mission to his father, could not 
surely have appeared to Ferdinand 
a very probable contingency. 

But we have no wish to dwell on 
Mr. Bergenroth’s extravagances. 
Indeed, we are not a little afraid 
that what we have already said 
may lead the reader to suspect that 
there cannot be much value in any- 
thing he has done. This would be 
doing him a very grave injustice ; 
for notwithstanding these serious 
errors of judgment, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the im- 
portance of the documents he has 
brought to light, even in this second 
volume, is very great indeed; and 
that there is hardly one of the 
editors of the calendars who has 
done more, by persevering research 
and industry, to illustrate the 
history of England than Mr. Ber- 
genroth. 

Let us turn, then, from the crude 
theories in Mr. Bergenroth’s intro- 
duction to the genuine historic ore 
which he and others have collected 
from the mines in which they have 
been so profitably working. 


The first event in the reign that 
was of any importance to the world 
at large was Henry’s marriage with 
Katharine of Arragon, his brother’s 
widow. The momentous issue raised 
long afterwards as to the propriety 
of that union, the manner in which 
it was decided, and the effect it 
would have upon the whole subse- 
quent history of England, were 
things which no one could then 
have in the least anticipated. Scru- 
ples, indeed, do appear to have 
been hinted at and mentioned to 
the Spanish ambassador, but they 
were very easily disposed of. So 
far as we have any evidences the 
match appears to have been a real 
love match, and the sun of their 
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happiness as unclouded as to newly 
married couples it generally is. On 
Katharine’s side, at all events, we 
know that for years there was the 
most warm devotion to her hus- 
band; and even Henry wrote to his 
father-in-law, six weeks after the 
celebration of his marriage, ‘ that 
if he were still free, he should choose 
her in preference to all others.’ ! 
Indeed, the only ground we see for 
doubting the genuineness of this 
sentiment is that any assurance of it 
should have been thought necessary 
by so young a bridegroom. 

But what was the political signi- 
ficance of this marriage at the time? 
With the exception of this one act, 
the first two years of the reign 
were quite uneventful at home. The 
nation seems to have been tranquil 
and contented, and, save the dis- 
appointment of the first hopes of 
continuing the royal line, there was 
nothing to disturb the general se- 
renity. During those two or three 
first years the contents of Mr. 
Brewer’s calendar are mainly docu- 
ments of the most formal nature ; 
nor could we have gathered from 
the scanty records preserved in this 
country that Henry VIII. had begun 
as yet to have a foreign policy. 

In this respect the two other 
volumes relating to the reign are 
most important. Shut out from 
European politics as England 
seemed to be at the commencement 
of the reign, both by the treaty of 
Cambray and as a consequence of 
the non-interference policy of Henry 
VIL., it yet appears that, from even 
the first, the new king’s policy was 
watched by foreign powers with 
very considerable interest. 

The league of Cambray was a 
project for the spoliation of Venice, 
formed just before the death of 
Henry VII. between the leading 
powers of Europe. It seems to 
have been, in the opinion both of 
Mr. Brewer and Mr. Bergenroth, a 
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great disparagement to the political 
sagacity of that king, and a proof 
how much he had fallen, in his 
latter days, in the estimation of 
foreign princes, that he was never 
asked to join this iniquitous com- 
pact and never sought to interfere 
with it. For our own part, though 
we have great respect for Mr. 
Brewer’s judgment, we must say 
we cannot see in this anything 
so very damaging to Henry VII.’s 
reputation. It was very much the 
sort of policy he had pursued all 
along: peace and non-interference 
had been the principles on which 
he acted during the greater part of 
his reign. Whether he was asked 
to join it or not, it is pretty clear 
he had never any intention of 
doing so. He was in no way called 
to protect the Venetian state ; still 
less to take part in a plan for its 
destruction. And whatever we may 
think of the motives of his inaction, 
it gave England a moral advantage 
in what followed that was plainly 
manifested in the. diplomacy of 
Henry VIII. 

Of all the parties to the league 
France had seen her advantage 
most clearly. Without waiting for 
his confederates, Lewis XII. in- 
vaded the Venetian territory on his 
own account and struck a decisive 
blow against the enemy in the battle 
of Ghiarra d’ Adda, which the Vene- 
tians themselves described to their 
ambassador in England as a rout 
rather than a defeat.! By this 
event France became master of 
Lombardy, and the Venetians, who, 
in fact, had not another friend to 
turn to, implored the aid of Eng- 
land. Henry VIII, who had just 
newly come to the throne, did not 
think it necessary to go to war in 
behalf of Venice, but he responded 
to their appeal by what was, per- 
haps, the most effectual way of be- 
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friending them. He interceded for 
them with the Pope, with the Em. 
peror, and with his father-in-law the 
King Catholic, that Venice might 
not be utterly destroyed, and he 
remonstrated with France to the 
same effect. To two of the con- 
federates his intercession was un- 
doubtedly agreeable. For neither 
the Pope nor Ferdinand, as may 
readily be supposed, were by any 
means satisfied that France should 
have all the booty to herself; and 
they were the less inclined to submit 
to it as the Venetians, to detach 
them from France, offered each of 
them all that he laid claim to. 

It may be as Mr. Bergenroth 
thinks, that Henry interfered in 
behalf of Venice at the instigation 
of Ferdinand. The fact is not in 
itself improbable, though English 
commerce with the republic, if not 
English love of justice, might afford 
a sufficient explanation. But there 
is no doubt that at the commence- 
ment of his reign Henry allied him- 
self more cordially with his father- 
in-law than with any other prince. 
Under the guidance, however, of 
his father’s old and experienced 
councillors, he did not entirely lend 
himself to the party interests of any 
European power. To the eye of 
the Spanish ambassador at this time 
he himself seemed but little of a 
statesman. He spent his time in 
hunting, jousts and other amuse- 
ments, leaving more serious matters 
to his council. But the eye of the 
Spanish ambassador did not see 
very far. Henry himself wrote to 
his father-in-law that he was enjoy- 
ing himself with various pastimes 
but not neglecting business; and 
there is good reason to believe that 
he wrote the truth. In domestic 
affairs Mr. Brewer has shown that 
he was by no means negligent.’ If 
in foreign affairs he was less active 


* «The vast number of warrants, letters, and despatches which every day demanded his 
attention and required his signature—and such a signature as was not struck off in 8 
hurry—is evidently at variance with the popular notion that he gave himself up wholly 
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it was because he could afford to be 
idle. While the guilty parties to 
the league of Cambray were con- 
sidering how they should release 
themselves from their engagements 
or protect themselves against each 
other, Henry was engaging in 
sham fights and tournaments ‘in 
imitation of Amadis and Lancelot 
and other knights of olden times.’ ! 
It was no business of his to relieve 
them from their difficulties. 

But Ferdinand certainly meant 
to make use of his son-in-law. He 
was anxious, above all things, to 
keep Lewis XII. from interfering 
so much in the affairs of Italy. If 
he could only get the young King 
of England to believe that he was 
not treated with sufficient courtesy 
by France! To a prince of martial 
disposition backed by an equally 
high-spirited nation, the mere sug- 
gestion might have been sufficient. 
The suggestion, accordingly, was 
made. We cannot say how plau- 
sibly it was supported, but we know 
it failed in its object. At least for 
atime Henry’s old councillors pre- 
served him from committing him- 
self too far to Ferdinand, and ac- 
tually got him to conclude a treaty 
with France, very much to the dis- 
gust of Ferdinand’s ambassador 
Lewis Caroz, who was at that time 
pressing him to make a closer union 
with Spain. This was in March 
1510, before Henry had been quite 
a twelvemonth upon the throne. 
Caroz, however, had no pretext to 
complain of the treaty itself ; he only 
took some exception to the manner 
in which it had been concluded, 
which some of the English council 
themselves admitted was objection- 
able. In conversation with the 
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king, he complained of the uni- 
versal influence of France. The 
French, he said, had bribed the 
councillors of Maximilian; they 
countermined all one’s designs, so 
that one hardly knew whom to 
trust. He wished therefore, to be 
informed, whom the .king himself 
trusted most among his councillors, 
that he might know how to con- 
duct himself with them. ‘ Do not 
speak with any one about French 
affairs,’ said Henry, ‘except with 
the Bishop of Winchester.’ ‘Do 
you confide in him ?’ asked the 
ambassador. ‘ Yes,’ said the king, 
who evidently was desirous that the 
French treaty should be attributed 
to his council and not to himself, 
‘I do, at my own risk. Here in 
England they think he is a fox, and 
Fox indeed is his name.’ ? 

It is singular with what sim- 
plicity the men who are most full 
of suspicion allow themselves to be 
deceived. Lewis Caroz thought 
Henry VIII. a man of little pene- 
tration, and would not have taken 
his opinion about anything if it had 
not tallied with his own. But he 
seems to have made up his mind 
that Fox was an intriguer in behalf 
of France, probably corrupted by 
French gold (an opinion, of course, 
shared by Mr. Bergenroth); and 
when the king thus magnified Fox’s 
cunning and all but confessed that 
he himself was a tool in his hands, 
the ambassador took note of the 
words as the strongest confirmation 
of what he believed himself. It 
was clear, then, there was only one 
way of counteracting French in- 
fluence in England, and that was 
by holding out to Henry’s ministers 
the prospect of higher rewards than 


to amusement, and was indifferent to more serious occupations. Had such been the case, 
the business of the nation must have fallen into confusion or come to a stand, and we 
should have seen some traces of it in the correspondence of the time. On the contrary, 
nothing could exceed the regularity and despatch in every department of the state, as 
shown by the documents now preserved in the Record Office.'—Brewer, vol. i. preface, 
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1 Luis Caroz to Ferdinand.—Bergenroth, ii. p. 44. 
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France was likely to have offered 
them. Caroz proceeded accordingly 
to try the effect of this policy on 
the two men who had the principal 
charge of public business. These 
were Ruthal, Bishop of Durham, the 
king’s secretary, and Fox, Bishop 
of Winchester, keeper of the privy 
seal. By his mention of the former 
first, we may presume that Caroz 
thought him not the less important 
of the two. He accordingly held 
out to each of these bishops sepa- 
rately the hope of being made a 
cardinal by the influence of Henry 
VIII. and Ferdinand. The sugges- 
tion clearly showed that he had 
some great object which he wished 
them to promote; and whether 
really allured by the bait or not, 
they very naturally acted as if they 
were so. ‘ They answered at first,’ 
according to Caroz, ‘with great 
duplicity, but at the end of his 
communications with them they 
each asked him separately to speak 
with the king about this matter, 
without, however mentioning their 
names. Afterwards they each came 
to him and begged him not to per- 
mit the matter to drop.’! 

Caroz was quite satisfied that he 
had done a very knowing thing. 
He advised Ferdinand to write to 
Henry in favour of the bishops. 
He had been negotiating a closer 
alliance between England and 
Spain, and he felt sure that he 
should never have succeeded but 
for the hope he had kindled in their 
breasts. The truth is that he egre- 
giously misjudged the men whom 
he was so anxious to secure, both 
as to their character and their re- 
lative importance. Ruthal, Bishop 
of Durham, to whom he gave pre- 
cedence, was secretary of state, but 
he is not known in history to have 
been more than a mere amanuensis 
used in writing despatches. A few 
years later he was in the habit of 
penning letters to the dictation of 
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Wolsey; and nowhere have we 
evidence that he once originated an 
idea or possessed the smallest weight 
in Henry VIII.’s councils. On the 
other hand Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, an old and veteran states- 
man, who had been the intimate 
friend and adviser of Henry VII. 
from the commencement of his 
reign, was the consistent advocate 
of peace and of keeping on friendly 
terms with France, when the Duke 
of Buckingham and many of the 
lords would have urged the king to 
war. For the present Henry seems 
to have been governed in some 
measure by Fox’s advice. When 
Caroz first spoke to the king about 
France, he asked him what his in- 
tentions were in case the French 
king should entirely destroy the 
Venetians. The king referred him 
for an answer to the Bishop of 
Winchester, who said the question 
was a difficult one and that he 
would give him a reply after Easter. 
But Easter passed away and no 
reply was made; the subject of 
Venice was carefully avoided, and 
the ambassador received instruc- 
tions from his own Government not 
to reopen it unless the English 
spoke of it themselves.? 

One thing, however, Caroz cer- 
tainly did. He was instructed to 
form a closer alliance between his 
master and Henry VIII. He suc- 
ceeded in forming one really very 
favourable to Ferdinand on May 24, 
1510. From his own report of the 
negotiations by which he brought 
this about, it is evident the king’s 
personal feeling was in favour: of 
the most cordial amity with the 
sovereign whose daughter he had 
made his queen, Only his council- 
lors interposed delays, and it is not 
wonderful that so superficial an ob- 
server as Caroz, who could not see 
that Henry VIII. was a man of 
stronger will than all his council- 
lors put together, believed that he 
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had overcome their scruples by 
flattering their ambition. But how- 
ever the envoy might congratulate 
himself on his own wonderful dex- 
terity, Ferdinand had evidently 
seen far more deeply into his son- 
in-law’s character, and knew exactly 
what he might expect of him. ‘It 
must appear,’ he said in the in- 
structions sent to Caroz, ‘as though 
he entered this alliance only in 
order to comply with the wishes of 
the King of England. The fact is, 
however, that the speedy conclu- 
sion of it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to him; for, if the King of 
France should really undertake 
something against Spain, the prin- 
cipal remedy, after God and ‘his 
good right, would be an alliance 
with the King of England, and war 
with France vigorously carried on 
by both kings with all their 
forces.’ ! 

Ferdinand, therefore, clearly cal- 
culated on Henry’s own desire for 
the alliance. And though he was 
anxious to conceal from the Eng- 
lish councillors the probability of 
its leading to a war with France, it 
may be doubted whether such a 
prospect would have seemed a very 
serious objection to it in the eyes of 
the young king himself. Certain it 
is that, though strictly defensive, 
there was a very ominous mention 
of France in the treaty, which shows 
that England herself could hardly 
have been blind to the direction in 
which she was drifting. Whileeither 
party was bound to aid the other 
against attack, it was expressly 
stipulated that if France was the 
aggressor, whichever sovereign 
should be called upon by the other 
for aid should go to the war in per- 
son. This treaty, indeed, was not 
ratified by Henry until six months 
after it was concluded ; but it may 
be taken as an indication of his cor- 
diality to his father-in-law before 
experience had taught him the ex- 
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tent of Ferdinand’s ingratitude and 
faithlessness. 

That experience he gained two 
years later, when, having knit- 
ted a still firmer knot of alliance 
with Ferdinand for a combined at- 
tack on France, he sent a body of 
English troops under the Marquis 
of Dorset, to co-operate with the 
Spaniards in a joint invasion ot 
Guienne. The occasion, indeed, 
was one when some experience was 
sure to be bought dear; for it was 
the first war in which England had 
been engaged for twenty years, and 
it was difficult to enforce the neces- 
sary discipline among raw, inex- 
perienced bands, ordered suddenly 
on foreign service. Wolsey’s won- 
derful administrative talents seem 
first to have exhibited themselves 
on this occasion in making arrange- 
ments for the campaign; but the 
want of discipline in the army pro- 
duced evils beyond even his control. 
The result we may leave to be told 
in a few words chiefly borrowed 
from the preface to Mr. Brewer's 
first volume and the despatches 
written at the time by the English 
ambassador in Spain : 

Insubordination broke out in the fleet 
and army; the seamen plundered the vie- 
tuals when the seldiers were sea-sick ; no 
provision had been made for the landing, 
and no tents for their shelter. The troops 
slept out in the fields and under bushes, 
exposed to incessant rains, and the tropical 
sun of a Spanish sky. The season was 
pestilential; the hot wines of Spain in- 
creased the evil ; worst of all, no beer was 
to be had, and the English had not yet 
learnt to fight without it. ‘ And it please 
your grace,’ says Stile, in his quaint fashion, 
‘the greatest lack of victuals that is here is 
beer, for your subjects had lever for to drink 
beer than wine or cider; for the hot wines 
doth harm to them, and the cider doth cast 
them in disease and sickness,’ The dis- 
orders and discontents were augmented by 
their total inaction. Faithless to all his 
promises, Ferdinand had failed to join them. 
He answered the repeated entreaties of the 
marquis with excuses for delay. Instead 
of adhering to his arrangement made with 
Henry, he was busy in securing for himself 
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the kingdom of Navarre. In August, Stile 
writes to the king: ‘And it please your 
grace, as touching the king your good father 
and his Council, as ever before this, accor- 
ding to the truth I have certified your grace 
that their words and writings be so diligent 
and fair, and their deeds so immeasurably 
slack, that I cannot judge, say, or write 
what is to be thought or done; and con- 
tinually I do write according to the com- 
mandment of your grace, to the king your 
good father, and always his majesty, by his 
letters, answereth that he will perform 
everything unto your grace, and that all 
the delays of time hath been for the best 
advantage for your enterprize of Guienne, 
that Navarre should be first put in a surety; 
the which surety could not be had other- 
wise than it is now had. And of a surety, 
sovereign lord, at my last being with the 
king your good father, I was so plain with 
his highness that I never saw his majesty 
further out of patience than with me at that 
time, saying I believed not him, his majesty 
affirming with many oaths that all his drift 
and intent was for the surety and weal of 
the Holy Church, and for your enterprize 
of Guienne. And in case, sovereign lord, 
that the intent or purpose of his majesty be 
otherwise, it is hard for to trust the oaths 
and words of a prince or any other Christian 
man that so sweareth or sayeth it. It is 
evidently seen and known, by his policy 
and long drifts he attaineth many things to 
other men’s pains.” 


The English troops broke out 
into open mutiny, and at last in- 


sisted on returning home. The 
disaffection was so general that it 
was impossible to withstand it, and 
the few who urged obedience to 
their own king’s orders were in 
danger of their lives. Repeated 
councils of war were held, and the 
general determination became all 
the stronger; so that the whole 
army re-embarked, willing to brave 
the displeasure of their sovereign 
rather than remain in a country 
which had received them so in- 
hospitably. Henry was affronted 
and indignant, but it was found 
impossible to punish where the fault 
had been so general. The disgrace 
to the English arms was talked of 
all over Europe. As for Ferdi- 
nand, it gave him exactly the pre- 
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tence he wanted to shift the blame 
off his own shoulders and lay it 
upon his allies. It enabled him 
also to say a thousand things about 
them, of which half were insulting 
and the other half untrue. A great 
opportunity, he said, had been 
thrown away. The conquest of 
Guienne could just then have been 
effected with peculiar ease. Ferdi- 
nand had made preparations for 
taking the field in person in con- 
junction with the English army. 
That of the French, he heard, was 
greatly weakened and disorganised, 
and had actually contemplated eva. 
cuating the duchy on the approach 
of the combined armies. All the 
places about Bayonne might cer. 
tainly have been occupied without 
the least resistance. Bayonne itself 
could not have held out three 
months, and the siege of Bordeaux 
might have been continued durin 
the winter. But the English had 
thrown away all these advantages 
by their fickleness. Some of the 
Spaniards even hinted, what Ferdi- 
nand would not willingly believe, 
that there were persons in the Eng- 
lish army who had an understand- 
ing with the French. He aittri- 
buted their inconstancy to their 
having been so long unused to the 
hardships of war that they were 
glad to return and seek rest in their 
own country. If Henry wished to 
win Guienne and Normandy from 
the French, he had better attack 
the latter province himself, and 
give Ferdinand money to conquer 
the former for him. English troops 
could not act with those of any 
other nation.? 

Such was the insulting tone 
adopted by Ferdinand towards the 
ally whom he had already used so 
badly. When, in addition to all 
this, while Henry was vexed and 
chafing at the misconduct of his 
own soldiers, and meditating the 
best means to repair the mischief 
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and wipe off the disgrace, Ferdi- 
nand furtively despatched a friar 
into France, who, he afterwards 
explained, was to have gone on to 
England to be confessor to Queen 
Katharine, but whose health could 
not stand a long sea voyage; and 
when this friar got taken prisoner, 
and became the means of negotia- 
ting a peace for Ferdinand unknown 
to his ally ;'—it will not be a matter 
of surprise to the reader that 
Henry’s sentiments towards his 
father-in-law underwent consider- 
able alteration. In the course of 
the same year Henry amply re- 
deemed the national honour in a 
brilliant campaign against France, 
which put him in possession of 
Tournay; and by the end of the 
year following he had not only 
made peace with Lewis XII. on 
very advantageous terms, and given 
him his sister in marriage, but had 
made secret overtures to him for 
expelling Ferdinand from Navarre, 
and removing him from the go- 
vernment of Castile.? 


Such are a few of the new lights 
obtained on the earliest years of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, from the com- 
bined results of the investigations 
now going on in England, Spain, 
and Venice. Yet so far as we have 
gone in these illustrations we have 
only touched on the history of the 
first five years; the period before 
Wolsey had become a cardinal, or 
Francis I. ascended the throne, or 
Charles V. appeared upon the scene 
as emperor. Were we to pursue 
our gleanings from the calendars 
on the same scale on which we have 
begun, we should fill a volume in- 
stead of an article. A volume, in- 
deed, would almost be required to 
do justice to the innumerable sub- 
jects of interest occurring in Mr. 
Brewer’s calendar alone; nor do 
we feel able within the limits of 


this paper to do more than barely 
indicate some of the leading topics. 
We are the more inclined to this 
brevity from the feeling that Mr. 
Brewer’s historical introductions 
prefixed to each of his three pub- 
lished volumes, contain such an ad- 
mirable digest of all the historical 
information furnished by the work 
itself as completely to supersede the 
necessity of any analysis by the re- 
viewer. At the same time, as we 
are treating of works not to be had 
at circulating libraries and not 
likely to be known to many readers 
except through the medium of re- 
views, we feel more than usually 
anxious to give a fair representation 
of their merits. We will therefore, 
merely indicate a few of the further 
topics which will be found illus- 
trated in these volumes, especially 
in Mr. Brewer’s. 

The death of Lewis XII. brought 
about a new era in the foreign 
politics of England. The secret 
conspiracy against Ferdinand of 
Arragon fell to the ground, and 
the attention of Henry and the 
world in general was fixed upon 
the young and gallant Francis I. 
Henry’s sister Mary, who had been 
sacrificed in marriage to the great 
political alliance, was left a widow 
after three months of ill assorted 
union with her old and feeble hus- 
band. The mission of her lover, 
the Duke of Suffolk, to Paris and 
her marriage with him in France 
are facts well known to every one. 
The marriage seems to have been 
mainly the act of Mary herself, pro- 
ceeding alike from natural inclina- 
tion and a determination to free 
herself from all danger of being 
sacrificed a second time to political 
considerations. But the indigna- 
tion it excited in England knew no 
bounds. The lords of the council, 
with the single exception of Wolsey, 
whose friendship Suffolk very ill 


* Brewer, vol. i. pp. 498, 499, 509. Bergenroth, ii, p. 89. 
* Brewer, i. No. 5637; ii. No. 1. 
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rewarded in later years, were urgent 
that the duke should be put to 
death ;! and the anger of the king 
himself was very hard to appease, 
not only against the duke but 
against his own sister. Wolsey 
seems to have been a mediator with 
the king for both, as the draft of 
a letter from Mary is found with 
corrections in his handwriting 
entreating the king's forgiveness 
for the step she had taken. Its 
contents are remarkable for the ex- 
cuse, or rather for the justification 
she put forward for her conduct, 
which consisted in the fact that 
Henry had persuaded her to marry 
Lewis, ‘though she understood he 
was very aged and sickly,’ on the 
express understanding that if she 
survived him she might marry 
whom she pleased afterwards !? 
The correspondence of the Duke 
of Suffolk from Paris in which he 
is forced to unveil his indiscretion, 
first to Wolsey and afterwards to 
the king, in letters which for style, 
grammar and orthography would 
have disgraced a workhouse boy, 
are pre-eminently interesting and 
curious. Yet not less curious is 
his own account of the manner in 
which Francis at the very first con- 
trived to make him confess the ob- 
ject on which he had set his heart ; 
which indeed Mary herself had 
thought it necessary to tell him in 
order to protect herself from over- 
tures which were disagreeable to 
her. We can hardly refrain here 
from one extract, which is not only 
interesting for the facts contained 
in it, but affords as good an ex- 
ample as any we could select of Mr. 
Brewer’s careful and conscientious 
mode of dealing with his documents. 
The original letter is mutilated, and 
wherever words or even letters have 
been supplied by conjecture, they 
have been bracketed in by the editor: 


1 Brewer, ii. No. 367. 
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Suffolk to Wolsey. 

Writes to inform him of a secret matter, 
referring him for other things to two letters 
sent to the king, the one from himself, and 
the other from his fellows. The day the 
French King gave them audience, he sent 
for Suffolk to see him in his bedchamber, 
and told him he had heard he was come to 
marry the queen, his master’s sister. Snf- 
folk hoped his grace would not reckon go 
great folly in him to come into a strange 
realm and marry a queen of the realm, 
without the knowledge or authority of the 
French King, or the king his master, assu- 
ring him that he ‘had none such [t]hyng, 
nor it was never intended on the king my 
master’s behalf nor on mine.’ Francis re- 
plied it was not so; for to be plain with 
him, the queen herself had told him; ané 
he had promised his faith and truth that he 
would help her to obtain [her wishes] .... 
Perceiving that Suffolk was abashed, he re- 
assured him ; ‘for you shall say that you have 
found a kind pr[ince and] a loving.’ ‘ And 
because you shall not think no [less], here 
I give you in your hand my faith and truth, 
by the word of a king, that I should never 
fail h... you, but to help and advance this 
matter between me and you with as good a 
will as I would for my own.’ Suffolk could 
do no less than thank his grace for the great 
goodness he intended to show to himself and 
the queen, and said he was like to get into 
trouble, if it should be known to the king 
his master. ‘Let me alone for that,’ said 
Francis; ‘I and the queen shall so instance 
your master, that I trust he will be content. 
And because [I] would gladly put your heart 
at rest, I would, [as] I come from Paris 
speak to the queen; and s{he anjd I 
both will write letters to the king your 
master, with our own hands, in the best 
manner that can be devised.’ Begs Wolsey 
to send him his best advice at once. [‘ And 
if you shall think good to advertise the 
king of this letter, do.’]* 

Is grateful that he should be the doer of 
this act, whose opposition he most feared, 
‘to instance the king my master in the 
same; |where]by his grace shall be marvel- 
lously dysschared [as] well against his 
counsel as all the other nobles in this 
realm.’ His cousin Wingfield has reminded 
him of Wolsey’s affairs, which he will at- 
tend to. He and Wolsey will be in good 
favour with Francis, and as well intreated 
by him as ever any two in England. 

Senlis, ten leagues from Paris, 3 Feb. 

Hol., pp. 3, mutilated. Add.: To my 
Lord of York. 


2 Brewer, ii. No. 227. The letter is quoted in full in the preface, p. xxxii. 
3 Supplied from Masters’ Collections, Jesus College, Oxford. 
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Addressed ‘to my Lord of York.’ 
Not, be it remembered, to the 
t+ and powerful cardinal he 
soon afterwards became ; for as yet 
Wolsey had been but a few months 
archbishop and did not receive the 
scarlet hat till the latter part of the 
same year. As yet, perhaps, not 
even Suffolk knew of the dignity 
which the king was even now so- 
liciting for him at Rome,! and the 
duke and the churchman probably 
stood on about equal terms in the 
king’s favour. Suffolk therefore 
writes at this time to Wolsey in an 
easy and familiar way, promising to 
advance his interest with Francis, 
as one who believes it to be in his 
power to benefit his friend quite as 
much as the other is able to benefit 
him. But nothing more was re- 
quired than an occasion such as 
this to show decisively and for all 
time coming the immeasurable dif- 
ference between the two men in 
everything wherein greatness con- 
sists, either moral or intellectual. 
It is clear from the expressions used 
by Suffolk himself that he might 
have attained his end without for- 
feiting the king’s favour, and his 
denial to Francis that either he 
himself or the king his master had 
ever contemplated such a marriage 
for him was equally untrue of both. 
He had been sent to Paris as the 
leading personage of a distinguished 
embassy, partly to give it dignity by 
his rank and partly to prepare the 
way and remove prejudices against 
that very match which he so heed- 
lessly and indecently precipitated. 
High as he stood in the king’s fa- 
vour, there was only one difficulty 
felt by the king himself in acceding 
to his wishes, and that was how to 
reconcile the lords of the council to 
such great additional honour being 
conferred upon one who was little 
better than an upstart among the 
ranks of the nobility. There can 
be little doubt that that difficulty 


1 See Brewer, ii. No 
VOL. LXXVII.—NO, CCCCLX, 
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would have been conquered, and 
that, especially since Francis had 
written in his favour, the king would 
have felt himself ‘ marvellously dis- 
charged against his council and the 
other nobles,’ in giving his consent 
to a marriage so provocative of envy. 
But Suffolk could not resist the 
importunities of Mary or moderate 
his own blind passion so far as to 
endure a little delay. Regardless 
of the consequences at home, or of 
the grave political interests which 
he compromised by trusting so much 
to the intercession of the French 
king, he took the fatal leap and all 
but made it impossible for his own 
king to forgive him. 

Wolsey, doubtless, was regarded 
as an upstart too. There was much 
similarity, at this time, in his and 
Suffolk’s position, and mere self- 
interest inclined each to help the 
other. But the way in which 
Wolsey befriended Suffolk, even 
when the duke himself made the 


‘task so difficult, was assuredly very 


different from the course that would 
have been adopted by mean and 
common selfishness. We may judge 
of it by an incident recorded by 
Cavendish, which occurred many 
years afterwards at the trial of 
Queen Katharine. At that time, 
we are told, ‘the Duke of Suffolk 
stepped forth from the king, and by 
his commandment spake these words 
with a stout and a hault counte- 
nance :—“ It was never merry in 
England [quoth he] whilst we had 
cardinals among us :”” which words 
were set forth with such a vehement 
countenance, that all men marvelled 
what he intended.’ Wolsey an- 
swered the taunt in a way that must 
have filled the objector with con- 
fusion. ‘Sir,’ he said to the duke, 
‘of all men in this realm ye have 
least cause todispraise or be offended 
with cardinals ; for if I simple car- 
dinal had not been, you should have 
had, at this present, no head upon 


. 91, dated 1 Feb. 1515. 
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your shoulders, wherein you should 
have a tongue to make any such 
report in despight of us who intend 
you no manner of displeasure.’ 
Then after an allusion, of which 
both Suffolk and the king well 
understood the meaning, he advised 
the duke to speak less reproachfully 
of his friends, ‘for ye know best,’ 
he said, ‘what friendship ye have 
received at my hands, the which I 
yet never revealed to no person alive 
before now, neither to my glory nor to 
your dishonowr.’ | 

From minds mean enough to envy 
the well deserved success of real 
greatness, neither gratitude nor 
generosity can be expected. The 
cry against cardinals was a thing 
which very many were found ready 
to join in the moment it was safe to 
utter it. But the documents cata- 
logued by Mr. Brewer are a most 
complete answer to the vulgar 
scandal, which originated in the 
malice of Polydore Vergil, that old 
councillors like Fox and Warham 
retired from public life in disgust at 
the growing arrogance of Wolsey. 
With regard to the latter it is pretty 
clearly shown that evenfromthecom- 
mencement of the reign, long before 
Wolsey appears to have had much 
influence upon the management of 
public business, Warham had already 
withdrawn himself from having 
anything to do with it. As to Fox 
the evidence is still more decisive 
that Wolsey, instead of endeavour- 
ing to supplant him, used every ar- 
gument in his power to retain him 
at the council board. It was a sense 
of his duties as bishop, weighing 
more and more upon him in his old 
age, that made him anxious to con- 
fine himself to the affairs of his 
diocese, and leave the business of 
the state to younger hands. 

Thus, in a letter dated April 30th, 
in the year 1522, in answer to one 
out of many requests from Wolsey 
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to come to court and give his ad. 
vice upon affairs of state, Fox pleads 
that the king had licensed him to 
remain in his diocese, as he had 
been so negligent for thirty years, 
that of the four cathedrals of which 
during that time he had been bishop, 
he had never seen Exeter or Wells, 


And innumerable souls [he adds] whereof 
I never see the bodies; and specially since 
by his license I left the keeping of his 
privy seal, and most especially since my 
last departing fro your good lordship and 
the council I have determined, and, be- 
twixt God and me, utterly renounced the 
meddling with worldly matters, specially 
concerning the war or anything to it apper- 
taining ; whereof, for the many intolerable 
enormities that I have seen ensue by the 
said war in time past, I have no little re- 
morse in my conscience, thinking that if I 
did continual a for it all the days of 
my life, though I should live twenty years 
longer than I may do, I could ‘not yet 
make sufficient recompence therefor. And 
now, my good lord, to be called to fortifica- 
tions of towns and places of war, or to any 
matter concerning the war, being of the age 
of seventy years and above, and looking daily 
to die, the which if I did, being in any such 
meddling of the war, I think I should die 
in despair. No marvel, my lord, the pre 
mises considered, if this my present voca- 
tion to such matters trouble not a little my 
spirits. I fear that I shall not, by reason 
thereof, be in such quietness that I shall 
dare say mass these five or six days. 

Words which not only testify to 
the depth and intensity of the 
writer’s feelings on the subject of 
religion, but remove all doubt as to 
the causes of his retirement from 
court. 

As for Wolsey we hardly think it 
too much to say that a true estimate 
of his greatness, as a statesman, has 
become for the first time possible to 
us through the publication of Mr. 
Brewer’s calendar. Until the whole 
bulk of his manifold correspondence, 
his despatches and memoranda and 
rough drafts of letters to be sent, 
as well as the letters he received, 
had all been analysed and arranged 
under their proper dates, as they 


1 Cavendish’s Life of Wolscy, quoted by Brewer, ii. Pref. xxxv. 


2 Brewer, i. preface, pp. lxxxiil.-lxxxy, 


* Brewer, vol. iii. No. 2207. 
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are in that work, at least for the 

ater portion of his career, it was 
impossible to form a conception of 
the immensity of the burden thrown 
upon his shoulders, and the energy 
with which it was supported. Even 
in the year 1513, when he was only 
the king’s almoner, not yet pro- 
moted to a bishopric, he alone ap- 
pears to have directed all the ar- 
rangements necessary for the army 
in the war with France, the ship- 
ment and conduct money of the 
troops, their victualling and com- 
missariat. The work of a whole 
war department passed through his 
hands and taxed his energies to the 
utmost, till Fox was moved in com- 
passion to write to him : 


I pray God send us with speed and soon 
deliver you out of your outrageous charge 
and labor; else shall ye have a cold sto- 
mach, little sleep, pale visage, and a thin 
belly cum pari egestione.' 


A few years later the Venetian 
ambassador observes of him that 
‘he alone transacts the same busi- 
ness as that which occupies all the 
magistracies, officers, and council of 
Venice, both civil and criminal ; and 
all state affairs likewise are managed 
by him, let their nature be what it 
may.’ 
But we must bring these remarks 
toa close. We did not expect to 
be able to do more within our 
limits than merely trace one or two 
minute threads of narrative amid 
the broad texture of facts here 
opened to our view. And we feel 
that we have hardly done even this 
to the extent that we had intended. 


For in all this we have not said a 
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word about the contents of Mr, 
Brewer’s last volume, which is de- 
cidedly the most interesting of them 
all, carrying down the history from 
the death of Maximilian in the be- 
ginning of 1519 to the end of the 
year 1523, when Henry VIII. and 
Charles V. were in the middle of 
their great war with France. The 
subjects which occupy attention 
during those five years are of a very 
high degree of interest, and are 
illustrated with even greater fulness 
than those in the preceding volumes. 
Among them we may mention as 
among the more prominent the im- 
perial election in Germany, the 
interview of Henry VIII. and 
Francis in the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, the trial and execution of the 
Duke of Buckingham, the French 
war, and the siege of Rhodes, It 
was during this period, moreover, 
that Henry VIII. entered the lists 
of theological controversy and 


earned for himself the title of De- 
fender of the Faith by his book 


against Luther; and we have no 
lack of references by which we may 
trace the history of that work, from 
the day when Secretary Pace found 
the king looking over the treatise 
to which it was an answer, to the 
time of its presentation to Leo X. 
by the English ambassador at Rome. 
But having by this time, as we 
trust, given the reader some idea of 
the manner in which all such topics 
of the day are illustrated in the 
series of calendars before us, we 
must now content ourselves with 
referring him to those works for 
further light, and here take leave of 
him. 


? Brewer, vol. i. No. 4103, 
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VOLCANOS. 


7 a paper on earthquakes pub- 
lished in this Magazine, No. 
360, we endeavoured to show that 
they are undeveloped volcanos, the 
latter being, so to speak, the com- 
plement of the former: both earth- 
quakes and volcanos being manifes- 
tations of a common subterranean 
force, but acting under different 
conditions. For while the latter are 
caused by the inability of the force 
to break through overlying rocky 
matter, when the force is either 
greater, or the superincumbent 
strata less impenetrable, gaseous 
matters find vents at one or more 
points, and a volcano is produced. 
Thus, while earthquakes are un- 
completed efforts to establish vol- 
canos, volcanos lessen the power 
and sometimes prevent earthquakes 
by acting as safety valves for set- 
ting free the expansive force ex- 
erted by the heated interior of the 
earth on its external covering or 
crust. 

At all times, volcanic phenomena 
possess great interest, and, at this 
period when the volcanos of the 
old and new world are in a remark- 
able state of activity, some account 
of their phenomena as seen by the 
most recent lights of science, will 
probably be acceptable. 

If earthquakes have always been 
regarded with awe, volcanos are 
even more fearful manifestations of 
the powers attributed in the fabu- 
lous mythology of antiquity to the 
infernal earth-shaking sovereign 
‘Ennorigeus.’ An examination of 
a map of the world showing the 
voleanic and earthquake districts 
renders it evident that there is an 
intimate relation between the two 
classes of phenomena. Both de- 
velop themselves mainly along the 


same zones, and earthquakes are 
invariably rarer and more feeble as 
they recede from the centres of 
volcanic action, According to the 
most recent investigations, the 
known active volcanos or habitual 
vents of volcanic energy exceed 
400. These do not, however, in- 
clude mud volcanos, the pheno- 
mena of which are very distinct 
from those of true volcanos.'! Or- 
dinary volcanos are thus classified : 
Now actire 
Europe ° ° — 
Atlantic Islands . 14 
Africa . ° . - 
Continental Asia 25 15 
Asiatic Islands - 189 . 110 
Indian Ocean. _— = 
South Sea . 40 26 
America ° ‘ . & 
Antarctic Land . . oe ee 


410 228 

The largest proportion of these 
voleanos are situated in tropical 
regions, very few more than 30° 
from the equator. But they are by 
no means dependent on climate, 
many in Iceland being on the 
grandest scale, and others in full 
blast in the antarctic regions. The 
loftiest eruptive cones are Sahama 
in Bolivia, 22,3 50ft.; and Aconcagua 
in Chili, 23,004 ft. It is a note- 
worthy fact with regard to volcanos 
that the greater number occur 
either in islands or on coast-lines 
near the sea. Indeed the proxi- 
mity of the ocean seems to be a 
necessary condition for the mani- 
festation of great volcanic pheno- 
mena. The sea water probably 
finds access to the foci of the sub- 
terranean fires, and thereby pro- 
duces enormous volumes of vapour 
and occasionally water, which fre- 
quently accompanies eruptions on 
a great scale. It was indeed sug- 


' Mud volcanoes are now, according to the highest geological authorities, considered to 
represent the declining stage of volcanic activity, but under conditions by no means 


universal, 
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gested by Sir H. Davy that if the 
interior of the earth contains large 
quantities of the unoxidated metal- 
loids, all the phenomena of vol- 
canos might be occasioned by the 
penetration of sea water through 
deep fissures. Though abandoned 
by its distinguished author, this 
hypothesis with some important 
modifications was entertained by 
the late Dr. Daubeny and other 
geologists, It is certain that water 
plays a most important part in 
volcanic phenomena, elastic vapours 
supplying the principal motive 
force of upheavals. Although up- 
wards of 400 volcanos have been 
noted it is probable that many 
more exist. For, independently of 
the fact that a large portion of the 
earth’s subaérial surface has not 
yet been explored, the far more 
extensive subaqueous area doubt- 
less contains several volcanic vents 
which have not yet raised an erup- 
tive orifice visibly above the surface 
of the ocean. Graham’s Island, 
which rose out of the sea from a 
depth of 100 feet in a few days, 
and attained a height of 200 ft. 
and a circumference of three miles, 
is an illustration on a large scale 
of one of these sea volcanos. 

One of the most striking features 
of voleanos is their remarkable 
linear distribution. They traverse 
both hemispheres in a great arched 
eurve, commencing at Terra del 
Fuego (the land of fire), running 
up the entire western fringe of that 
continent, almost to Behring’s 
Straits, crossing the North Pacific 
through the Aleutian chain of isles, 
and descending thence southwardly 
along the peninsulaof Kamtschatka, 
Japan, and the Philippine Islands, 
to the Moluccas, from which two 
lines branch, one enclosing Borneo 
in a semicircular sweep to the west 
and north, and continuing through 
Java and Sumatra to the Andaman 
Islands, and into Burmah, in which 
last ‘wreath of islands’ there are 
no less than 109 lofty fire-emitting 
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mountains —the other threading 

Papua and the Saloman and New 
Hebrides Islands to New Zealand, 
whence it seems continued in Vic- 
toria Land almost to the South 
Pole. Thus, not a day passes on 
our globe without witnessing vol- 
canic phenomena. MHeaving vol- 
canos are in full blast throughout 
Japan; the normal state of that 
country is indeed that of chronic 
convulsion, and there is no sign of 
diminishing vigour in the volcanic 
centres. The Japanese islands may 
be said to rest on treacherous ribs 
of granite which crust over a 
mighty sea of molten lava, and so 
tremendous is the subterranean 
force in that region that during 
the eruptions in 1854, men-of-war 
at anchor were spun round, and the 
harbours were scoured out to their 
bottoms. Mr. Scrope, who has 


made volcanos his special study, 
distinguishes their phenomena by 
three general phases : 


1. That in which the volcano exists in- 
cessantly in outward eruption—phase of 
permanent eruption. 

2. That in which eruptions, rarely of any 
excessive violence, continue in a compara- 
tively tranquil manner for a considerable 
time, and alternate with brief intervals of 
repose—phase of moderate activity. 

3. That in which eruptive paroxysms of 
intense energy alternate with lengthened 
periods of complete external inertness— 
phase of prolonged intermittences. 


Very few volcanos are in a state 
of permanent eruption ; the most re- 
markable example is that of Strom- 
boli, which has been in constant 
activity since Homeric days. The 
more common condition of volcanos 
is the intermittent, such as is pre- 
sented by Vesuvius; the most 
terrible that coming under the 
phase of prolonged intermittences 
and paroxysmal eruptions. 

When geological research was in 
its infancy, volcanic action was 
generally ascribed to some adventi- 
tious union of substances, whose 
combination resulted in the de- 
velopment of intense heat and vio- 
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lent eruptive action. This hypo- 
thesis has long been abandoned by 
those who have carefully studied 
volcanos. Nor does the upheaval 
theory of Humboldt and Von Buch 
now find supporters. This sup- 
posed that some upheaving force 
raised a portion of the earth’s 
crust in a dome-like shape, and 
that upon this, volcanic products 
were cast. Far more probable is the 
theory propounded by Mr. Darwin, 
who has had peculiar facilities for 
observing volcanic phenomena. He 
maintains that volcanos are caused 
by subterranean forces, and says in 
his highly interesting work on 
coral reefs : 


It may be considered as almost estab- 
lished that volcanos are often (not ne- 
cessarily always) present in those areas 
where the subterranean motive power has 
lately forced, or is now forcing outwards 
the crust of the earth, but that they are in- 
variably absent in those where the surface 
has lately subsided, or is still subsiding. 


Sir C. Lyell conceives that aque- 
ous and igneous agents may be 
regarded as antagonistic forces 
labouring incessantly to reduce the 
inequalities, and he adds : 


I have come to the conviction that up- 
heaval has nowhere played such a dominant 
part in the cone and crater-making process, 
as to warrant the use of the term ‘ Eleva- 
tion Craters,’ instead of cones and craters 
of eruption. Such a designation, as well 
as the theory implied by it, would be alike 
inappropriate in the case of all the igneous 
mountains which I have seen, whether in 
Sicily or in the volcanic district of Naples, 
central France, or, lastly, Madeira and the 
Canaries." 


The prodigious quantity of matter 
ejected from volcanos is amazing. 
We have only to look at the vast 
extent and depth of the scorie and 
of lava cast forth by one eruption of 
magnitude, to realise the formation 


1 Principles of Geology. 
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of cones and craters and the accu. 
mulation on volcanic mountains of 
enormous layers of matter. Durin 
the famous eruption of Cotopaxi in 
1533, witnessed by the Spaniards 
under Sebastian de Belelcazar, the 
plain around the foot of the moun. 
tain was strewed through a radius 
of fifteen miles and more, with great 
fragments of rock, many of which 
measured as much as nine feet in 
diameter ; and Humboldt tells us 
of one rock weighing upwards of 
200 tons, as having been launched 
into the air to a height of several 
hundred feet during an eruption of 
this voleano. The force required to 
produce these results is almost be- 
wildering to our senses; it may be 
explained however by the power of 
heat. Bacon long ago cast con- 
siderable light on the phenomena of 
volcanos as connected with heat in 
his Novum Organum, where he 
Says : 

Heat is a motion expansive restrained 
and acting in its strife upon the smaller 
particles of bodies. But the expansion is 
thus modified; for while it expands all 
ways, it has at the same time an inclina- 
tion upwards. And the struggle in the 
particles is modified also; it is not sluggish 
but hurried and with violence.? 

Now, when we bear in mind that 
a mere scratch on the surface of our 
globe, which is nearly 8,000 miles 
in diameter (for so the depth of 
only one mile must be considered) 
brings us to a temperature of 105°, 
we have only to descend in imagi- 
nation to the still comparatively 
slight depth of twenty miles to find 
the earth’s crust red-hot, while, if 
the temperature continues to in- 
crease regularly according to the 
same law, we should come at no 
very great depth beyond on a liquid 
sea of fire. But it is probable that 


? Bacon's Works, vol. xiv.—Spedding’s translation. 


* The most elaborate and reliable observations on the temperature of the earth’s crust 
are those undertaken by Mr. W. Fairbairn during the sinking of the Astley Pit of the 
Dukenfield Colliery in Cheshire. The observations were carried on over a period of ten 
years, and were conducted with great care. The total depth attained was 2,151 feet, and 


the results are as follows: 
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this molten mass is at a greater 
distance from us than this theory 
would place it. Astronomical cal- 
culations tend to prove that the 
crust of the earth is at least 800 
miles thick, and that the coating of 
our globe must be extremely solid 
and rigid to enable our planet to 
preserve its figure. But the further 
we remove the seat of the subter- 
ranean force from us, the more must 
we be struck by its great power. 
Earthquakes are indeed terrific evi- 
dence of mysterious dynamic laws ; 
but it is only when the subterranean 
expansive force breaks through the 
earth’s crust, and after violent earth 
throes a volcano becomes active, 
that we obtain a just idea of the 
forces at work in nature’s secret 
laboratory. 

A grand example of the tremen- 
dous action of this force may be 
seen in the Monte Nuovo of the 
Phlegrean fields, which was formed, 
in September 1538, on the site of 
the Lucrine Lake, once famous for 
its oysters. The eruption continued 
without intermission two days and 
two nights, and on the third day 
people climbed to the top of the new 
hill 440 feet high, and looked into 
the crater 421 feet deep, within 
which stones were boiling up. The 
mountain has remained quiescent 
ever since that period. On the 
other hand, the volcano of Izalco in 
Central America rose suddenly to 
the height of 1,600 feet on February 
23, 1770, and has remained since in 
such constant activity as to serve as 
a beacon to mariners. The volcano 
of Tomboro, in Sumbawa, is another 
amazing evidence of subterranean 
force. In 1815 it yielded ashes and 
scorie sufficient to form three moun- 
tains, each equal in cubic contents 
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to Mont Blanc, or to cover the 
whole of Germany with scorie two 
feet: deep. 

But even more tremendous is the 
voleano of Mauna Loa, a huge 
domed-shaped mountain in Hawaii, 
nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, 
formed chiefly by the repeated out- 
flows of a highly liquid lava boiling 
up and cascading over the lips of a 
central vent at its summit. The 
phenomena of this volcano are on 
the most stupendous scale. The 
highest crater, which is circular, 
8,000 feet in diameter, and 830 feet 
deep, is frequently filled by the 
welling up of the lava from the 
vents at its bottom. During one of 
the latest eruptions the lava stream 


‘extended sixty-five miles, and ave- 


raged four miles in width, and 
twelve feet in depth. Its discharge 
was accompanied by columns of fire, 
scorie of filamentous lava (called 
Pele’s hair),and dense vapour which 
towered over the crater to the height 
of 800 feet for twenty days, darken- 
ing the sun and obscuring every 
object a few yards distant; while 
from the surface of the lava currents, 
clouds of steam rolled upwards. 
On this occasion it is calculated that. 
within ten months 15,400,000,000 
cubic feet of molten matter were 
blown out of the crater, and that 
the lava overflowed an area of 
200,000 acres in the same period of 
time. The lava in this gigantic 
crater rarely remains long at the 
same level. It sometimes rises to 
the lip of the crater, at other times 
sinks entirely out of sight. The 
subsidence leaves irregular shelves 
or ledges around the walls of the 
crater. The eruption in 1840 of 
Kilawea, fifteen miles from Mauna 
Loa, was if possible, more appalling. 


The invariable temperature at a depth of 164 ft., 51°. 
Between 693 ft. and 710 ft. the temperature was 58°. 
Between 710 and 927 ft. the rate of increase was 1° for every 62°4 ft. 
Between 927 and 1,257 ft. the rate was 1° for 60 ft. 
Between 1,257 and 1,839 ft. the rate was 1° for 86°91 ft. 
Between 1,839 and 2,055 ft. the rate was 1° for 65°6 ft. 
And the mean of the whole series of observations gives 1° for every $3°2 ft. 
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The wonderful crater of this vol- 
cano is of an irregular elliptical 
figure, seven miles round, and 1,430 
feet deep. It became full in the 
latter part of 1839 of boiling lava 
more or less crusted over, and 
suddenly in 1840 the tremendous 
caldron was emptied by means of 
lateral vents. A lava stream four 
miles wide and thirty miles in 
length was formed in seventy hours, 
and for the space of fourteen days 
it plunged in a vast fiery cataract 
one mile wide over a precipice fifty 
feet in height into the sea, where it 
formed three islands, and killed 
immense numbers of fish. 

Vast, however, as is this crater, it 
is but a tiny cup compared to those 
craters with which the moon’ssurface 
is crowded. The crater of Coper- 
nicus is forty-five miles in diameter, 
and its depth, according to compu- 
tations made by aid of the most 
powerful modern telescopes, is no 
less than 11,300 feet, while the 
height of the wall above the general 
surface of the moon is 2,650 feet. 
The tremendous energy of the erup- 
tive forces which created such a 
volcano as this, staggers our senses, 
and those who have enjoyed a good 
telescopic survey of this lunar phe- 
nomenon doubtless well remember 
its unearthly grandeur. It is very 
remarkable, too, how greatly certain 
areas on the moon’s surface resem- 
ble terrestrial volcanic regions. The 
lunar mountain Gassendi is very 
similar to the extinct volcanic dis- 
trict of Auvergne, and there is even 
a greater resemblance between the 
voleanic region of Vesuvius and the 
Phlegrean fields, and the Mount 
Maurolycus, with its numerous ad- 
joining craters. The moon indeed, 
at least as respects the hemisphere 
which alone we are able to contem- 
piate, presents the appearance of a 
burnt-out globe once imbued with 
volcanic life and an intense outward 
activity, probably with seas and an 
atmosphere now dried up and ex- 
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tinct. Strange that this orb of 
whose brilliance poets so sweetl 
sing, and whose reflected light is 
the charm of our nights should in 
reality be a burnt-out globe. Think. 
ing thus, may we not imagine that 
if our world should not be destroyed 
in the manner pointed out by the 
new meteoric theory of the sun’s 
heat,' but become a dead planet, it 
may too, like the moon, shine bril- 
lantly to other worlds, the inhabi- 
tants of which will perhaps gaze 
curiously on the craters and ridges 
—the bones, so to speak—of our 
globe, and speculate on what man- 
ner of people once lived upon it. 
The recent eruption of Leon may 
be cited as a strong instance of the 
apparently undiminished power of 
subterranean force. The phenomena 
commenced on November 27, 1867, 
by a series of explosions which 
shook the carth throughout a large 
area. The volcano then discharged 
vast quantities of black sand, and a 
column of flame and smoke which 
appeared from Leon to be sprinkled 
by meteor-like spots, rose to a height 
of 3,000 feet. These spots proved 
to be rocks from four to five feet in 
diameter. Thedischarge of sandcon- 
tinued until the morning of Novem- 
ber 30, and was of such density 
that the surrounding country to a 
distance of above fifty miles from 
the volcano was covered by it. The 
forest for leagues around the volcano 
is represented as being scarred and 
maimed by the swift falling showers 
of keen edged sand and stones, and 
for half a mile from the cone trees 
are levelled with the ground. The 
volcano was prodigiously active for 
sixteen days, and now in its repose 
is a most instructive field for 
the geologist. Indeed no volcanic 
region presents a more interesting 
study than the plain of Leon. 
Twenty volcanic cones may be seen 
from the town, and the entire 
country rises up, as it were, in 
terrible evidence of what Nature 


1 See Mayer’s Dynamik des Himmels, 1848. 
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can do in her hottest and fiercest 
wrath. No wonder that the Mexi- 
cans invoked the aid of their gods 
against the mysterious power of the 
numerous volcanos which desolated 
their country. It is related that 
Tezozomoc, the high priest of the 
Mexicans, gave aloe leaves inscribed 
with sacred characters to persons 
who had to journey among the vol- 
eanos, which were supposed to have 
the effect of protecting them from 
injury. The legend has been used 
by Southey in his Madoc : 


So may ye safely pass 
Between the mountains, which in endless 


war, 
Hurtle with horrible uproar, and frush 
Of rocks, that meet in battle. 


But though we must go far from 
our country to witness volcanic 
phenomena on a stupendous scale, 
in these days of facile travel it may 
be said that we have a volcano almost 
at our door, second to few in phy- 
sical interest, and surpassing all 
others in historical associations. Do 
the wells dry up, or does the earth 
quake in the south of Italy, you are 
sure to be told that the agent is 
Vesuvius, and indeed this volcano 
occupies a large and important 
chapter in the history of Italy. The 
dpog Ovesvviov of Strabo and the 
Vesévus of the Romans, its volcanic 
character is recognised by ancient 
geographers. But though Diodorus 
Siculus, who was born on the flanks 
of Etna about 50 B.c., writes of 
Vesuvius as volcanic, and Vitruvius, 
who lived in the Augustan age, men- 
tions a tradition in his day that 
the mountain had emitted flames; 
Strabo, who wrote a few years later, 
describes it as having a truncated 
cone with a barren and ashy aspect 
full of cavern-like hollows, pro- 
duced apparently by fire which had 
now become extinct. All trust- 
worthy evidence points to the 
conclusion that before the tre- 
mendous eruption that destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, Ve- 
suvius was quiescent. Velleius 
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Paterculus, and Plutarch, in his 
life of Crassus, give a curious ac- 
count of the escape of the Thra- 
cian general Spartacus from the 
Romans, which incidentally throws 
considerable light on the condition 
of the mountain, A.v.c. 681. It is 
to the effect that Spartacus and his 
followers having encamped within 
the crater, Clodius besieged him in 
his strange retreat by occupying the 
pass leading within the crater, and 
thus cutting off as he supposed the 
only means of escape. The gladia- 
tors, however, made ladders of the 
vines which they found growing 
within the crater of such a length 
and so strong that they were 
enabled to descend ‘from the top 
of the hill to the very bottom,’ 
which we must assume to mean 
from the lip of the crater, which 
must have been nearly vertical, to 
the base of the cone. The Romans, 
adds the account, ‘having no sus- 
picion of this movement, were 
assailed in the rear by the gladia- 
tors, who had marched round the 
mountain, and were put to flight, 
with the loss of their whole camp.’ 
This relation further leads to the 
inference that Somma, which now 
forms the north peak of the moun- 
tain, was a part of the wall of the 
original crater outside which the 
gladiators descended. 

It was during the reign of Nero, 
A.D. 63, that Vesuvius first began to 
show signs that the subterranean 
fires were not extinguished. In 
that year the earth around the 
mountain was convulsed to such a 
degree that portions of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were destroyed. The 
following year another violent 
earthquake injured Naples, and 
destroyed the theatre where Nero 
had been acting a few minutes 
before its overthrow. A succession 
of earthquakes followed extending 
over sixteen years, increasing in 
violence until the year 79, when 
they gave place to the tremendous 
eruption which destroyed Pompeii 
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and Herculaneum. The younger 
Pliny in his celebrated letter on 
this occasion, gives an account of 
his uncle’s death by this eruption. 
He tells us that the court in Pom- 
peii adjoining the room in which 
his uncle was sleeping became so 
quickly filled with ashes that had 
the sleeper tarried longer he could 
not have been got away alive. And 
when he escaped from the doomed 
city, the stones and ashes fell in 
such prodigious showers, occasion- 
ing a deeper darkness than that of 
the blackest night, that he and his 
companions became perplexed, and 
being further affected by the 
noxious vapours that poisoned the 
air, he fell down and died. A 
notable feature of this memorable 
eruption was the enormous volumes 
of steam which were blown off 
from the crater and which, mixed 
with lapille, fell on the surround- 
ing country. The result was the 
formation of mud or volcanic al- 
luvium which penetrated into places 
where neither scorize nor stones 
could enter, and by which Hercu- 
laneum was destroyed. The effect 
of this tremendous eruption was to 
break down the western wall of the 
crater and to destroy the entire side 
of the mountain next to the sea, 
leaving as the only remains of the 
ancient crater the little ridge on the 
south flank known to visitors as La 
Pedimentina, and that portion of 
the wall which under the name of 
Somma encircles about two fifths of 
the present cone. After this tremen- 
dous paroxysm an interval of tran- 
quillity seems to have ensued, which 
lasted until 203, when a second 
eruption took place.! Fifty-six 
othereruptions haveoccurred at vari- 
ous intervals ranging from one year 


to nearly three hundred, from the 
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date of that which destroyed Pom- 
peii to the present time. The most 
notable of these were in 472, when 
the villages erected on the site of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed, and the ashes fell as far 
as Constantinople and Tripoli; in 
1036 when a broad and deep stream 
of lava reached the sea; in 1631 
when 1,800 persons were killed ; in 
1737 when the volcano emitted an 
enormous quantity of white ashes, 
and vapours issued from the crater 
and fissures of so noxious a nature 
that many men and beasts were 
killed by them; in 1766, when the 
mountain was in a state of tremen- 
dous activity from March until 
December, vomiting enormous vol- 
canic bombs and vast lava streams; 
in 1779 when the destruction of 
Naples was apprehended; and in 
1793, when the eruption continued 
with scarcely any intermission, from 
February in that year until July 
1794. This eruption was remarkable 
forthe extraordinary height to which 
rocks emitted from the crater were 
carried, many attaining the eleva- 
tion of 2,000 ft., and also for the 
enormous streams of lava that 
flowed from fifteen different sources, 
and joining in one stream from 
12 to 40 ft. in thickness advanced 
380 ft. into the sea. This current, 
which may still be examined at 
Torre del Greco, was only six hours 
passing from the crater to the sea, 
and the heat was so great that the 
sea water was boiling one hundred 
yards from the termination of the 
new lava promontory. Consider- 
able loss of life occurred at Torre 
del Greco, which was destroyed, 
but although the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment did all in their power to 
induce the inhabitants to rebuild 
their town on a safer site, they 


? During this period of tranquillity we are informed that the sides of the crater became 
overgrown with brushwood, and forest trees, and that the crater itself became the 


haunt of wild boars. 


It will be remembered by those who visited Naples some years ago 


that the crater of the extinct voleano of Astroni was selected by the ex-King of Naples as 
a preserve for his wild boars and other animals. 
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refused to abandon the’ old lo- 
cality. Indeed, so rooted are the 
citizens of Torre del Greco to their 
unfortunate town, that the Nea- 
politans have a joke on their own 
exemption from the misfortunes of 
their neighbours: ‘Napoli fa li 
peceati, e la Torre li paga.’ 

The most imposing eruption 
during this century occurred in 
October 1822. For nearly twelve 
days ashes and stones fell in one 
continued shower. The atmosphere 
was so filled with these and by 
augitic sand, that day was con- 
verted into night. Darkness pre- 
yailed as far even as Amalfi, 
where the ashes fell to a depth of 
several inches. One mass of lava, 
many tons in weight, was thrown 
into the gardens of the Prince of 
Ottaiano, three miles distant. The 
hot aqueous vapour which issued 
from the crater during the erup- 
tion, diffused itself through the 
atmosphere, and formed, on cooling, 
a dense cloud which enveloped the 
column of ashes and fire that rose 
10,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea. The formation of the cloud 
and the sudden condensation of 
vapour greatly increased the elec- 
tric tension. Flashes of forked 
lightning darted in all directions 
from the column of ashes, while 
the rolling thunder might be clearly 
distinguished from the deep rum- 
bling sounds within the volcano. 
In no known and recorded eruption 
has the play of the electric forces 
been so powerfully manifested as on 
this occasion. In the middle of the 
eruption the great cone suddenly 
fell in with a loud crash, causing 
the crater to assume the form of an 
wregular gulf three miles in cir- 
cumference, and nearly 2,000 ft. 
in depth, the sides of which were 
80 steep, and the quantity of hydro- 
sulphuric, and hydrochloric acid gas 
emitted from them so great, that 
descent to the bottom of the crater 
was impossible. 

A notable fact in the history of 


Vesuvius is that, with few excep- 
tions, when it has been quiescent, 
Etna has been more or less active. 
Indeed, during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, the two volcanos 
appear to have alternated in their 
actions, leading to the unavoidable 
inference that subterranean chan- 
nels of communication exist be- 
tween them. It also appears that 
Ischia, which, with the excep- 
tion of emitting sulphur, may be 
said to have been tranquil for the 
last two thousand years, had been 
active during the repose of Vesu- 
vius before the Christian era, and 
that the volcanic district near 
Naples, known as the Phlegrean 
fields, is always more or less active 
when Vesuvius is dormant. Naples, 
indeed, lies between two dangerous 
neighbours. A straight line drawn 
between Vesuvius and the Solfatara 
cuts a portion of the city, and thus 
were the volcanic vents of Vesu- 
vius and the Phlegrean fields to 
be closed the capital of South 
Italy would be seriously imperilled. 

The principal facts established by 
the eruptions of Vesuvius are that 
when the crater is nearly full, the 
volcano may be expected to be soon 
active, while, on the other hand, 
when the crater is nearly empty, no 
immediate eruption is to be appre- 
hended. The diminution of the 
water in the springs and wells 
around Vesuvius also indicate an 
approaching eruption. 

M. Claire Deville, who has made 
volcanic phenomena his special 
study, states that there exists a 
constant and certain relationship 
between the degree of intensity of 
an eruption and the nature of the 
gaseous elements ejected from vol- 
canic apertures. According to this 
theory, in an eruption of maximum 
intensity, the predominant volatile 
product is chloride of sodium ac- 
companied by other products of 
soda and potassium; in those of a 
second degree hydrochloric acid and 
chloride of iron predominate; in a 
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third class of eruption hydrosul- 
phuric acid and the salts of ammonia 
prevail, and in the last class of all 
nothing is found but steam, carbonic 
acid, and combustible gases. Thus 
complete eruptions are of four de- 
grees of intensity. When a great 
eruption like the present one of 
Vesuvius follows in its ordinary 
decreasing march it passes suc- 
cessively through these four dif- 
ferent phases in proportion as it 
becomes weaker and weaker. 

The height of the eruptive cone 
of Vesuvius varies considerably ; 
the most authentic measurements 
made at various times vary from 
3,400 to 4,327 feet. It was formerly 
asserted that upwards of eighty dis- 
tinct minerals were to be found in 
the products of the great subter- 
ranean laboratory of this volcano, 
and though recent careful re- 
searches have reduced the number 
to about forty, the fact remains 
‘that in an area of three square 
miles round Vesuvius a greater 
number of simple minerals have 


been found than in any spot of 
the same dimensions on the sur- 


face of the globe.’! The minerals 
thrown out by Vesuvius are horn- 
blende, augite, mica, breislakite, 
sodalite, magnetic iron, and leucite. 
Somma produces, in addition to 
these, many others. Mr. Sorby, 
well known for his microscopical 
examination of rocks, states that 
all the lavas which he has examined 
contain water, which leads to the 
inference that the vapour which 
they held at the time of their 
formation was that of water. 

It has been observed that the 
java ejected from Vesuvius during 
the eruptions of this century, and 
especially that of 1822, contains a 
very large proportion of anugite.? 
in 1845 crystals of this mineral as 
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large as nuts, having a vitreous 
lustre, were ejected, which were 
probably formed within the voleca- 
nic vents previous to the eruption. 
There is perhaps no class of telluric 
phenomena which has more deeply 
engaged the attention of geologists 
than the mineral characteristics and 
constitution of lavas, but viewed by 
the strongest and most penetrating 
lights of science how little do we 
know of these and of the interior 
of a voleano. We may peer curi- 
ously down the deepest crater, but 
between us and our fellow-creatures 
at the Antipodes is a great gulf 
which no man can fathom, and re. 
specting which no philosopher, 
however much he may yearn to dis- 
cover that great ‘hidden ocean of 
truth,’ can give us tidings. We can 
only come back baffled from the 
feeblest flight to make the most 
that we can of the commonplace 
facts actually within our ken. Were 
it in the power of geologists to 
crack this round world of ours nut 
fashion, or to sever it in twain, 
we might increase our knowledge, 
though probably at the cost of our 
lives, but as happily these practical 
inquiries are impossible we can only 
speculate on the nature of the mat- 
ter which exists beneath the crust 
of our planet. Dr. Daubeny, who 
devoted a large portion of his scien- 
tific life to researches in volcanic 
phenomena, brought forward the 
important fact of the gradual ad- 
vance in the intensity of chemical 
processes from lesser to greater 
depths in the interior of the earth. 
However much theories may clash 
and speculation be at fault respect- 
ing the precise nature of the interior 
of our globe, we can hardly err in 
believing that the floods of molten 
lava ejected by volcanos are portions 
of what was once the condition of 


) Lyell’s Principles of Geolog 


? This mineral was thus anh by Pliny from the Greek aby, lustre. 

* Mr. Darwin defines the specific gravity of the usual component minerals of lavas as 
ranging, in felspar from 2 to 2°74; hornblende, or augite, 2°4 to 3°4; olivin, 3°3 to 3°4 
quartz, 2°6 to 2°8; and, lastly, in oxides of iron, from 4°8 to 5°2.—Volcanic Islands. 
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our globe in its early igneous state. 
This belief not only adds greatly to 
the intense interest of a volcano, 
especially when it is vomiting fiery 
floods and volcanic bombs, but en- 
ables us to understand in a great 
measure physical phenomena on the 
surface of our globe, which, without 
this light, would be very dark and 
perplexing. Nor is it probable that 
all the matter ejected from one vol- 
cano proceeds from its own bowels 
alone. The covering of the three 
cities, Stabiee, Pompeii, and Hercu- 
laneum under a heap of ashes and 
mud from 60 to 112 feet in depth, 
seems an effort almost too gigantic 
for the power of a single volcano if 
we did not take into consideration 
the vast depths and areas at which 
voleanic operations take place. Ve- 
suvius has on more than one occa- 
sion ejected in a short space of time 
matter far exceeding in bulk the 
whole of the mountain, and yet 
the voleano is not diminished in size, 
for when the cone falls in, it is built 
up again by eruptions, and thus, 
whatever changes may be effected 
in the condition of the mountain by 
the eruption of this winter, they 
will be only temporary. This erup- 
tion commenced on November 12, 
1867, and to the present time, ap- 
pears to have attained its greatest 
violence about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, when vast sheets of lava 
rolled down the mountain, and the 
thundering of the cone shook the 
windows in the houses of Torre del 
Greco. 

The most remarkable feature of 
this eruption is however not exces- 
sive violence, but the periodicity of 
the paroxysms. Indeed, so regular 
is this periodicity, that Professor 
Palmieri, head of the observatory 
on Vesuvius, states that he can con- 
fidently give notice at what hours 
the mountain may be ascended 
without incurring danger. 

According to the most trust- 
worthy observations Vesuvius shows 
the greatest activity twice daily, 
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varying each day about half an 


hour; and so uniform is this vari- 
ation as to have led some persons 
to advance the theory that the vol- 
cano acts under lunar influence. 
Though not absolutely endorsing 
this view, Professor Palmieri goes 
far to justify it. In one of his most 
recent official accounts of the erup- 
tion he observes : 

The eruption of Vesuvius maintains the 
remarkable periodicity to which I have al- 
ready drawn attention. Thus there are no 
novel features to be described. The hours 
of recurrence and duration and intensity 
of activity cannot fail to greatly interest 
the scientific world. Sir William Hamilton 
was the first person who drew attention to 
the diurnal period in a protracted eruption 
of this mountain. In 1855 we had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of studying this pheno- 
menon, and the daily retardation of each 
outflow of lava was proved beyond all 
doubt. The present eruption has given us 
an opportunity of still further confirming 
what was then observed. 

Another remarkable feature is 
that the outflow of the lava has not 
been confined to mouths which have 
opened on the sides or base of the 
cone. In the latter part of January 
the lava issued from the apex of the 
mountain 3,450 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is represented to have 
flowed over as from a boiling caul- 
dron as tranquilly as water from a 
basin which could hold no more. 
While frequent periodicity of out- 
breaks has undoubtedly had the 
effect of rendering the eruption of 
this winter less imposing than many 
eruptions during -the past century, 
the result has also been the preser- 
vation of much property from de- 
struction. All through the eruption 
earthquake shocks have been very 
frequent in and around Naples. The 
seismograph has registered three or 
four every twenty-four hours; and 
on January 28, when this instru- 
ment was extremely agitated, the 
great fall of rock at Santa Lucia 
occurred. Unhappily the warnings 
of this valuable and highly sensi- 
tive instrument were unheeded by 
those who occupied houses beneath 
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the rock. Neapolitans are noto- 
rious for their contempt of volcanic 
dangers, and in a moment death 
came and claimed his victims. No 
wonder, bearing in mind the fre- 
quency of earthquakes at Naples, 
that many of the houses are propped 
up, crutch fashion, for without such 
support they would certainly fall. 

It is abundantly evident that the 
subterranean forces in this part of 
Europe are not apparently on the 
decline, or, if they are, and that our 
globe is indeed cooling, the process 
is so slow that many generations 
will pass away before any appre- 
ciable change will be noted. 

Certainly a volcano in a state of 
eruption seems a very dangerous 
neighbour, but when we look at the 
compensation afforded by the mar- 
vellous richness of the volcanic soil, 
we can hardly regard it in this 
light. We have seen how the 
gladiators under Spartacus found 
the crater of Vesuvius clothed with 
wild vines; at a later period, the 
inhabitants of Pompeii gathered 
chestnuts from the same locality 
without dreaming of their proxi- 
mity to a voleano which was to 
give the first notice of its existence 
by burying their city under the 
products of its eruptions ; and who 
that has visited Vesuvius forgets 
the flanks of Somma, covered with 
the rich vineyards which produce 
the celebrated Lacrima Christi and 
wheat crops six feet high ? Indeed, 
so astonishingly productive is vol- 
canic soil, that no lurking danger 
can drive the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages on the flanks and 
base of this great fire-mountain 
from their homes. 
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Although it is only when a volcano 
is in a state of violent eruption, 
that its magnificence, as one of the 
grandest spectacles on earth, can be 
appreciated ; yet immediately after 
great paroxysmal activity, a volcano 
can often be studied to more advan. 
tage, as access to the summit of the 
cone, and occasionally to the bottom 
of the crater, is then possible. The 
writer saw Vesuvius under the 
latter favourable circumstances. An 
eruption had cleared out the crater 
which had sunk to a great depth. 
Understanding that it was feasible 
to descend within a short distance 
of the bottom, and that the fires 
were very grand at night, the 
writer and a friend made arrange- 
ments to encamp on the mountain, 
With this view the services of two 
trustworthy guides were engaged, 
and also of four porters, who carried 
up provisions. Immediately after 
passing the observatory, which 
during all eruptions seems to bear 
a charmed existence,' we came 
upon the beds of recently discharged 
lava which had divided into two 
streams near the Crocelle Hill. The 
lava was tossed into weird shapes, 
and was still hot, while puffs of 
vapour issued from holes in its sur- 
face. Our progress upwards over 
the vast slope which might be com- 
pared to immense rugged steps of 
lava, seemed a realisation of Milton’s 
description of the archfiend floun- 
dering over chaos on his journey of 
evil to Eden. It was very interest- 
ing to observe the remarkable simi- 
larity between the lava falls anda 
glacier. In both cases the middle 
portion moves faster than the sides, 


and here the lava was to be seen 


1 The inhabitants of the villages on the flanks of Vesuvius, ignorant of all physical 
laws, invariably attribute the preservation of the hermitage and observatory to San 


Gennaro’s miraculous power, a statue of whom is kept in Resina, On the Féte of Pente- 
cost, or, as it is poetically called, the Passover of Roses in May, the statue is carried in 
procession through the principal vineyards, until it arrives at the Hermitage. There it is 
kept during the night, and on the following morning it is borne with much solemnity to 
the neighbouring cross, where prayers are offered up, and the mountain is invoked to 
remain quiet during the year. And it is to the intervention of San Gennaro that the 
Neapolitans believe their city has frequently been saved from destruction by Vesuvius. 
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swelling in the centre of the cur- 
rents, and often presenting the 
appearance of gigantic coils of 
cable. There were cracks and fis- 
sures too, very like those in a 
glacier, but with this difference— 
that while the crevasses of a glacier 
run generally parallel to each other, 
those in lava, being due to the split- 
ting asunder of the parts in cooling, 
twist and twine in all directions, 
Between these lava falls and the old 
rocks, we came occasionally on 
curious caves locally called venta- 
role, from whence blasts of cold air 
issued. These ventarole are fre- 
quently found in connection with 
voleanos. After the great eruption 
of 1779, several large caves or 
tunnels of this description existed 
in the grounds adjoining the Palazzo 
Ottaiano, above the town of that 
name. From these caves Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton states in his ac- 
count of Vesuvius at this period, 
extremely cold wind issued with 
great force, which was used for 
cooling provisions and wines. 

At length, but not without much 
stumbling over the rough lava beds 
and the charring of our boot soles, 
we stood on the lip of the crater. 
The scene was extremely grand. 
Our guides with wise forethought 
had conducted us up the cone on 
the windward side, a necessary pre- 
caution, as volumes of sulphurous 
exhalations rolled from the crater 
which would have suffocated us 
had we come within their influence. 
Occasionally as the wind swirled 
within the crater it scooped out the 
dense vapours and left the vast void 
nearly unobscured. We now made 
the circuit of the crater, a long and 
arduous tramp, as the lip, which 
averaged only six feet in width, 
consisted of heaped up scoris and 
lava, rendering locomotion extremely 
difficult, while in many places the 
treacherous crust was so hot as to 
burn our feet. The scene was one 
indeed of the wildest desolation, 
and yet though all around bore 


evidence of untamable fierceness, 
it was not without its beauties. 
Many of the fumarole or smoke 
holes presented a beautiful appear- 
ance, their edges glowing with 
brilliant yellows, whites and greens, 
produced by the condensation of 
sulphuric, muriatic, and carbonic 
acids, combined with various alka- 
line, earthy, or metallic bases. 

But the difficulties of proceeding 
round the edge of the crater were 
trifling compared to those atten- 
dant on the descent into it, and the 
climb upwards. This was choking 
work. More than once when eddy- 
ing winds drove the sulphuretted 
hydrogen into our nostrils, or when 
we trod incautiously on the edges 
of fumarole, we apprehended that 
the crater would be our tomb. At 
length, half suffocated and blinded, 
we stood on the edge of the mys- 
terious tube which formed the 
funnel of the crater. The sides 
were vertical, enabling us to peer 
far down; but no bottom was visible. 
The guides, however, declared that 
the tube was upwards of 1,000 feet 
deep, and judging by the time that 
bodies were falling before they came 
to rest, it is probable that the depth 
of this great fire-tube was not exag- 
gerated. It was easy to detach 
large masses of lava and scori# 
from the edge of the tube which 
went thundering down until they 
seemed to fallin water. Columns of 
vapour came fitfully growling up 
from the tube at a velocity when 
unaffected by the wind of about 
seventy-eight feet a minute. Having 
remained as long as possible in what 
might not be unaptly likened to the 
jaws of hell, we scrambled out of 
the crater, delighted to be able to 
inhale comparatively pure air on its 
edge. Here in a state of great phy- 
sical exhaustion we reposed, enjoy- 
ing the magnificent view of Naples, 
the bay and surrounding country 
rendered, if possible, more lovely by 
@ gorgeous sunset, while the guides 
and porters were engaged in cooking 
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oursuppers. And what a supper it 
was. Even Brillat-Saverin, under the 
circumstances, would have appre- 
ciated it. The fowls were delicious, 
the cutlets—cooked a la victime— 
were most tender and succulent; 
and our lacrima Christi—white be it 
observed—merited the high eulogy 
passed on this wine by the poet 
Chiabrera.' We lingered lovingly 
over it, until the evening deepened 
into night, and the sky above the 
cone glowed with a lurid light. 

What a change had come over the 
scene. In Italy, where there is but 
little twilight, for— 


The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark— 


night follows close on evening. 

The lava, which in bright sun- 
shine appeared of a dull black or 
dark brown, was now in many places 
incandescent, while, where it had 
cooled more, great red fissures like 
writhing fire-snakes seemed to twine 
amidst it. No wonder that our boot- 


soles had been completely charred ; 


[April 


indeed it was only by stepping cau- 
tiously on the top of the scorie that 
locomotion without being seriously 
burnt was possible. In many places 
the fissures were at white-heat, while 
all round the crater the fires were 
more or less active. The scene was 
so novel and interesting that we 
wandered long around the crater, 
and over the lava slopes beneath the 
cone. Atlength, fairly worn out by 
fatigue and excitement, we reposed 
on a kind of mattress, which the 
guides had cleverly propped up on 
comparatively cool scoriz, on the 
windward side of the cone. Here, 
while the porters kept watch in 
order to awake us if the wind shifted, 
we slept—not soundly, however— 
for all through the night thunder. 
like noises came up from the crater, 
occasioned by vast masses of lava 
and scorie plunging into the tube, 
while steam blasts hissed and 
seethed as they issued from deep- 
seated cavities—the unquiet spirits 
of this great fire-mountain. 
C. R. Wet. 





1 Chi fu de’ contadini il si indiscreto, 
Ch’ a sbigottir la gente 


Diede nome dolente 


Al vin, che sovra gli altri il cuor fa lieto? 
Lacrima dunque appellarassi un riso 
Parto di nobilissima vendemmia ? 





OATNESSIANA. 


Part I.—Caprain Orp’s RETURN. 


CHAPTER I. 


NE fine June day, nearly thirty 

years ago, the return of an old 
inhabitant of Oatness was heralded 
by the hoisting of all the flags on 
the masts of the ships in the har- 
bour, and on the vanes erected 
before retired naval officers’ and 
skippers’ houses. These vanes were 
a fashion at Oatness. No man of 
any standing laid out his lawns and 
shrubberies without the indispen- 
sable ornament of a long pole with 
its appropriate tackling, and a gilt 
ship or fish a-top. A certain airy 
minaret character, like the presence 
of many steeples, was thus lent to 
the modern portions of the town. 
The hoisting of the flags was far 
from unusual. On the humblest 
marriage, on the return of widow 
Ruvie’s son from being ice bound 
in his whale ship in the North seas, 
or Captain Bannister’s brother be- 
coming a Commodore; or the mem- 
ber for the coast burghs driving 
through the streets in the ancient 
dignity of a post chaise; on the 
nabob, Mr. Masterman, giving a 
gipsy tea at the West shore to his 
friends the ladies, presided over by 
the Misses Rogers ; or Dr. Spottis- 
woode feasting the school children, 
the flags were up on the packet, 
and the vanes, on an average once 
a month ; so that the Misses Rogers 
had reason to say that so common 
a demonstration was no honour. 
The most notable occasion of Oat- 
ness rejoicing was the return of any 
member of its seafaring population 
who had been long abroad, and who 
had won wealth and honour in his 
voyages and travels. Then the full 
complement of Union Jacks, Blue 
Peters, Janet and Jameses, Pretty 
Peggies, Dolphins, Blooms, — flew 
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in swallow tails to one part of the 
compass. 

Oatness had never been a fishing 
village, though it had a fishing ele- 
ment, and there were fishing villages 
on each side of it. It seemed to 
have been originally founded by 
skippers to retire to when their 
cruises were over. There they 
might drink their grog, smoke 
their tobacco, meet in knots mostly 
at the sea wall, and criticise the rig 
of every vessel which appeared in 
the bay. There they might get up 
at three or four bells to study the 
weather or the tide—so that the 
town was never altogether asleep 
like other towns of its size—and 
walk imaginary quarter decks till 
they walked off the stage of life. 

Oatness was composite in its 
character ; it was a mingled seaport 


_and sea-bathing resort, with a little 


corner full of fishers. It contrived 
ingeniously to combine all the 
advantages and reject all the dis- 
advantages of the three views of 
its nature and engagements. Asa 
seaport it had the local claim to 
importance, the slight stir—slight 
enough to be pleasant—of the ar- 
rival and departure of sloops and 
schooners always; the hardy, well to 
do population made up of captains, 
mates, ship carpenters, well paid 
able bodied seamen on shore. For 
its own peculiar craft, above the 
grade of pinnaces and pleasure 
boats, it had a packet, and a steam 
boat advertised to sail to and from 
the next large port once a week, 
and once a day in summer, once a 
fortnight, and twice a week in win- 
ter. The packet and the steam- 
boat—or short, the Boat— were 
credited fit to bring all the good 
NN 
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things and good people in life to 
Oatness. Their periods of setting 
sail and running into the harbour, 
according to the state of the tide, 
furnished a never failing source of 
speculation and knotty argument to 
all competent and non-competent 
authorities. Oatness was patriotic, 
with a strong, sound, if concentrated 
patriotism. Every man, woman, 
child in the place except the 
Wedderburns of the Park, was 
intimately familiar with the packet 
and the Boat, hailed them from 
a distance on their highway, the 
broad Frith, and took a lively 
interest in their movements. A 
weary labourer, trudging home from 
hoeing his potatoes in the field, as an 
evening relaxation, or the greatest 
lady connected with the town, Bos- 
well Erskine of the Rymont, saun- 
tering in the twilight, would stop 
and inquire if the Boat had passed. 
Working man or idle lady would 
watch for it, trace it to its berth, 
and count the specks of passengers 
landing and scattering themselves 
over the beach, in a way only to be 
accounted for, when no lodging-let- 
ting interest was involved, by that 
vague fateful impulse, implying the 
lurking expectation that boat or 
train will one day bring out of the 
unknown, to the waiting candidate 
for the future, dearest friend or 
deadliest foe. 

The sea-bathing side of Oatness 
lent it a scoured, elaborately re- 
spectable, sometimes quaintly set- 
out aspect. It produced the re- 
sponsible matrons keeping guard at 
windows over their broods afloat ; 
the idle girls reading novels on 
the beach ; the nursery maids pre- 
siding over swarms of small un- 
scientific dabblers in rocky pools 
and sand holes. The young gentle- 
men spent the time in golfing from 
morning till night on the adjoining 
links, or fishing from dawn to sun- 
set, at the points of the rocks for 
whitings or podlies (despised by the 
natives), or from boats in the Frith 
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for flounders and mackerel. The 
moment the spring daylight was 
broad, and the spring sunshine 
strong to entice out pinched and 
blighted wallflower and gilliflower, 
the letters of lodgings commenced 
their preparations for the June, 
July, August, and September cam. 
paign, of an influx of population and 
an agreeable increase in the circu- 
lation of small coin. The houses 
intended to be let, ranged from 
villas and three-storied street houses 
of blue whinstone to humble red 
tiled cottages on the green braes 
and the yellow sands. They held 
mostly however by narrow high- 
roofed two-storied houses with 
white facings round the doors and 
windows, a coating of blue paint to 
mask the red tiles, and knockers 
instead of bells. These were the 
peculiar dwellings of captains or 
mates of sloops and brigs, and 
their representatives, in the form 
of widows and descendants more 
or less remote. All were subjected 
to what the French call a ‘ branle’ 
or cleaning, in the shape of a gene- 
ral convulsion, during the bluster- 
ing winds which, at Oatness, lasted 
from March to May. The result 
was a summer trim of annual 
fresh painted greenness, and white- 
ness of railings and gates, diamond 
brightness of window panes, and 
snowy purity of knitted and netted 
window curtains, grate covers, 
counterpanes. Then occurred the 
resuscitation from cupboards, of 
cases of curious, delicately spotted 
and streaked foreign shells like the 
leopards and snakes of the tropi- 
cal lands on the shores of which 
they were gathered, fellow cases 
of brilliant Southern butterflies, 
branches of coral, specimens of the 
lacquered ware of Japan, with hi- 
deous household rice gods squatted 
in the shade of stalks of Indian corn. 
These formed the silent evidences of 
foreign traffic, the salt flavour of 
the homes of seafaring men, with 
frequently a speaking witness 1 
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the guise of a gorgeous red and 
grey parrot. The strong-beaked, 
cunning-eyed brilliant parrot in its 
high conical cage was rarely to be 
found in the villas of the naval offi- 
cers; it was the spoil of the mer- 
chant men. 

In the fishers’ houses another 
trophy was displayed—the dingy 
grotesque penguin, with its hand- 
like fins, feeding on fish offal: while 
the fishers’ relics of sea voyages 
consisted in the useful drift-wood 
from wrecks; or, if they had thought 
of the purely ornamental, in dry and 
faded nosegays of horn-poppies and 
wild strawberry flowers, which in 
their bloom, rough hands had 
plucked, not without appreciation 
and not untenderly, by the ever- 
lasting snows, in the short summer 
of Greenland. The fishing quarter 


of the town was judiciously re- 
stricted to one end, where were 
creels, bait, brown nets, picturesque 
figures in sea-boots and striped 
nightcaps, companion figures in 


kilted petticoats—old women in 
high- crowned, unbordered caps, 
young women in exuberant knotted- 
up hair, displaying Jong earrings 
and the prevailing red or blue 
neckerchiefs. The fisher folk of 
Oatness, whether from their limited 
number and the preponderance 
of the other classes of the popu- 
lation, whether from native merit, 
were a canny race for fisher folk, 
and plied their toilsome calling 
quietly and unobtrusively. They 
only came prominently before the 
public in the bustle and excitement 
of the August and September her- 
ring fishing, the success or the 
failure of which was not, however, 
the sole source of the prosperity or 
the adversity of this little colony, 
steadily fishing for white fish all 
the year round, and in comparison 
little affected by the great adven- 
ture of the season. The pure and 
proper fishing villages and the old 
decayed towns given over in modern 
times to the curing of herring, 
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stretched from Oatness round the 
great Frith promontory. But it 
was after the herring fishing only, 
or at New Year, that there was 
any riotous merry-making. The 
chief locality of such an incident 
was the change-house of Liz Reid, 
or Red, as the name was pro- 
nounced at Oatness—the change- 
house of the flory-boat men and the 
rest of the fishers, low-browed, 
antique in its thatch roof and bul- 
ging walls, with traditions of the 
press-gang — otherwise a quiet, 
though strong flavoured tavern 
enough—on the shore. 

To be more strictly topographical, 
Oatness consisted mainly of a High 
and a Low Street—the High Street 
wide, open, airy, having in its centre 
the plain kirk and the grassy 
sandy knolls of the kirkyard ; and 
opposite the kirk what might 
stand for the Regent and the Ox- 
ford Street, or the bazaar of Oat- 
ness, the principal grocers and 
cloth merchants in a single block 
of building. The High Street 
eventually ran into the fishers’ 
quarter, but first widened into a 
green or small common, where 
itinerating waggons and shows en- 
camped and held their performance, 
and thus occupied the position of 
the Bois de Boulogne to Oatness. 
The Low Street was more confined 
and monotonous, with lines of houses 
unbroken, save by lanes running 
down to the sea. There were good 
and substantial dwelling houses in 
the Low Street, though the spray 
drenched the pavement and dimmed 
the windows, and the waves at full 
tide moaned and sobbed, in every 
storm. There were to be found, 
throughout the town, wide and 
beautiful sea views, including the 
near prospect of the sedately cheer- 
ful harbour, pier and granary, and 
the ships ii the bay. But to the 
Low Street belonged the gardens, 
sometimes sloping in such a giddy 
steep to the beach, that steady 
heads were wanted to walk in the 
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narrow walks dividing lilliputian 
forests of kale and cabbages, beds of 
onions, and brobdingnagian thickets 
of gooseberries, from borders of 
odorous pink roses, and the deep 
rich golden yellow of marigolds,— 
the whole edged by thick tufts of 
thrift, and slender plumes of London 
pride, or by a rim of scallop shells. 
The gardens in rows were divided 
by low walls, ‘green and old,’ held 
together, as well as supporting cur- 
rant bushes, with wallflower, wild 
thyme, or house-leek, waving, nod- 
ding, clustering over the cope- 
stones, or by tangled hedges of the 
coarser clematis or traveller’s joy, 
the purple of the flower mingled 
with the straw colour of honeysuckle. 
The gardens, blighted though they 
were apt to be by the bleak winds 
of March, and occasionally blasted 
black more unexpectedly by the 
June gales, were wondrously fresh. 
There was an exceeding air of re- 
pose about the weatherbeaten man 
in the blue jacket, seated on the sim- 


ple board which served for a garden 
chair, or in the old boat, raised on 
its stern, which served for a sum- 


mer-house. The same man was to 
be seen at other times leaning over 
the brown brushwood which broke 
the sea blast at the bottom of the 
garden, puffing meditative columns 
of white smoke from his pipe, or 
handling his brass-mounted tele- 
scope. 

From the High Street and the 
Low Street, the town stretched on 
each side in single files of red and 
blue roofed two-storied sea captains’ 
houses, cottages, villas in shrub- 
beries, nearer and farther from the 
sea, until it terminated, here in the 
wide double-winged blue stone 
mansion of the Park, there in the 
narrow pepper-boxed white, rough- 
dashed house of the Rymont. 

Seen from a little distance Oat- 
ness was as blue and red in tone 
as any medieval church blazonry. 
From the Shooters Point and the 
Sea Craig and the Billow Ness, 
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the red roofs of the little town, 
as well as of the villages nestled 
along the coast, came out warm 
against the blue of the sea and the 
sky. There was rich land near Oat. 
ness, carrying summer seas of green 
rye-grass, greener purple-red headed 
clover, amber oats, russet wheat, pale 
barley—for which the farmers paid 
more pounds by the acre than on 
any farms in Scotland out of the fat 
Lothians. But as a rule the land 
hard by the town was poor and 
sandy, and bore such gay thriftless 
crops of blood-red poppies and 
vivid azure blue-bottles and bugles, 
that the landscape in the fore- 
ground was dyed medieval and 
ancient Egyptian blue and red. 
With all its composite character, 
there was a decided individuality 
about Oatness, a vigour and origi- 
nality of character. It might pro- 
ceed from Scandinavian descent, 
as some held, or from the bracin 
influence of ‘the wind of God’— 
the east wind, which blew so often 
keen and free, with tidings of 
Flushing and Dort.. From what- 
ever influence, the inhabitants went 
their ways, asserted their wills, 
spoke their minds with remark- 
able freedom. They were the most 
difficult people to coax or to 
tame; despots could not. endure 
them. They waged war against 
mere civility and submissive expe- 
diency with a kind of rough and 
ready good humour. They had 
their own lords, to whom they were 
stanchly loyal, but tliey stoutly and 
summarily rejected all besides. 
The tradesmen of Oatness scorned 
to puff their goods or insinuate 
themselves into public favour by 
tact and an obliging humour; they 
were gruff to bearishness, seemed 
not to care whether buyers came or 
went, by no means put themselves 
out of the way to oblige customers, 
and throve a man knew not how, 
unless on the worth of their wares, 
or the absence of competition. The 
lodging house letters were the 
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most punctiliously stiff, indifferent, 
crotchety of women, who appeared 
to let lodgings for their own dis- 
pleasure, and not from necessity. 
They made precise stipulations, de- 
clined to let under a certain term 
of weeks; objected to children 
and dogs; and were opposed like 
iron to every innovation and im- 
provement. They dismissed the 
domineering rich man and the 
haughty fine lady in frenzies of 
temper at their impertinence. The 
more uncultivated natives were 
impudent neither with a London 
nor an Irish impudence, but with a 
Scotch article, not so sharp, but 
broader in its quality. The trim 
servant and sewing girls, as well as 
the picturesquely slovenly fisher- 
women, would stand at doors and 
corners chatting and langhing 
loudly with the masons and carters 
who passed by. Woe betide the 
lady or gentleman not admitted to 
the privilege of the people’s friend- 
ship, who was doomed to run such 
a gauntlet. Oatness had a bad 
character for surliness in bargaining 
and for license of tongue. Many of 
its own people railed at its iniquities 
in this respect; yet after all, its 
worst sin, worse than its appetite 
for slander, was its subserviency 
to its own mean standard of 
prosperity. The strong practical 
though passionate natures of the 
people appreciated the value of 
money and the energetic enduring 
self-denying qualities, which make 
money, above more heroic gains and 
virtues. Oatness had its sordid 
side, and moreover it was prone to 
self-conceit ; but it was also intelli- 
gent, though with a raw intelli- 
gence, resulting not merely in a 
people’s poet, popular lectures, a 
library and a brass band, but in 
genuine thoughtfulness and enter- 
prise. It was bright, bold, bristling, 
swaggering, and at the core of its 
stout heart, kind as any town on 
the round world. Life to such 
men or women in any other town 
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after life in Oatness, was by com- 
parison ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 

Following upon the previous 
statement, it sounds strange to 
record the fact that from wrecks 
and founderings in mid seas, from 
battered constitutions prematurely 
broken up, or from a non-marrying 
tendency in the women, there was 
an affluence of the feminine element 
in Oatness. The town was a good 
deal of a maiden town, with a dilu- 
tion of the extra manliness of the 
men by perfectly maidenly pro- 
priety and formality, maidenly 
feuds and spites, maidenly gossip, 
maidenly simplicity, purity, soft- 
ness and sweetness of heart under 
a thin coating of ice and vinegar. 
The two elements of manliness and 
womanliness met together in Oat- 
ness in wonderful harmony and did 
not ferment or effervesce in violent 
explosions. The most particular of 
the ladies (and every woman who 
existed on her private means, and 
did not work for her livelihood, 
save by the legitimate calling of 
lodging letting, was called a’ lady 
in Oatness), giggled at the roughest 


jokes of the skippers, and only 


shook her head, put up her hand-. 
kerchief like a fan, and cried, ‘Oh 
fie! Captain,’ when an angry skip- 
per’s speech was a patch-work of’ 
oaths. The most women-hating of 
the skippers, who was for ever jeer-. 
ing at women behind their backs, 
had a growling kind of esprit de- 
corps for the ladies of Oatness, which 
would have prevented him seeing: 
one of them in danger and distress. 
without coming to her rescue. 

The habits of Oatness changed 
according to the season of the year. 
Summer was the gold season for the 
minister, the doctor, the occupants 
of the villas ; winter for the lodging 
letters, who then took entire posses- 
sion of their own premises, and made 
believe never to burrow and grub 
in back rooms and attics. Events, 
however, would not always accom- 
modate themselves to the necessi- 
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ties of the main body of Oatness 
life. Strong sunburnt wanderers 
returned no longer from the Spanish 
main, but from the China seas and 
Australia in the heat of the house 
letting, crowded into holes and cor- 
ners of the friends who were ex- 
pected to receive them. 

There was no such unlucky con- 
tretemps this June day. Captain 
Thomas Ord, the fortunate man who 
was coming back independent and 
prosperous, to bully as he had been 
bullied by the earlier adventurers 
of his birthplace, had taken care to 
apprise his sister-in-law, Mrs. John 
Ord, of his intention. Mrs. John 
Ord had refused all applications for 
her lodgings, and had them empty, 
smelling vilely of paint and an 
escape of gas from the new chan- 
delier which no musk rat’s tail could 
overpower, to do honour to her 
distinguished connection. He had 
been a fortunate man so far as the 
world goes, this Captain Ord, but 
he had not been so happy as to re- 
tain an old father or mother, not 
even a born brother or sister, into 
whose lap to begin to empty his 
cornucopia. The nearest connection 
who had a right to claim him was 
his brother’s widow, the mother 
of his brother’s infant children. 
Captain Ord was believed to be a 
frank free-handed man, and had 
acknowledged the tie before now 
by tokens of friendliness. Mrs. 
Ord, the slenderly provided for 
widow of another Captain Ord, who 
had merely been the captain of a 
sloop sailing between Oatness and 
a Baltic port, clung to the idea of 
her brother-in-law, was jealous of 
any interference with her privileges, 
and was prepared to bow to the 
ground before the pacha as the 
benefactor of her and her children. 
It had been different when the great 
man left Oatness fifteen years before, 
ere Mrs. Ord was married to her 
captain, but as a girl remembered 
young Tam Ord a boisterous lad, 
whom nobody had treated with any 
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particular consideration. Now the 
very flags fluttered inspiritingly in 
the breeze, the sea itself rippled joy. 
ously, as if nature hailed and took 
a part in the celebration of Captain 
Ord’s return. The title of captain, 
which the mass of Oatness bestowed 
lavishly, was occasionally disputed 
with asperity by the half-pay naval 
officers. The men of Oatness had 
sometimes a couple of titles accord- 
ing as the speaker used the language 
of the east or the west end of the 
town: Captain Guthrie, or Skipper 
Guthrie, Skipper Bowman, or Cap- 
tain Bowman. But in the case of 
Captain Ord, the west end sus- 
pended its sentence. A man who 
was reported to have made ten, 
twenty, forty, eighty thousand 
pounds, and who might buy an es- 
tate and settle down as a country 
gentleman near Oatness, might 


hope to be called an admiral even 
by Oatness, though he had never 
been in any service but the mer- 
chant service. 

The flags never took Oatness by 


surprise ; only ignorant sea-bathers, 
lank Edinburgh advocates, portly 
Glasgow magistrates, with their 
shabbily and richly dressed wives, 
and smart and lounging dependants, 
inquired why the flags were up, 
whether the young prince or the 
fleet were expected ? Oatness knew 
better; but although Oatness knew 
the reason why, that did not hinder 
it from speaking glibly of the flags, 
as well as looking out with eager 
eyes for the landing of Captain Ord 
from the Boat. 

‘Forty thousand pounds—forty 
thousand fiddlesticks!’ shouted 
Captain Guthrie, who had _ been 
away, come home, and settled on 
his fortune thirty years before. ‘He 
never saw the half of forty thou- 
sand.’ 

‘He'll be well off if five be the 
head of it,’ snarled Mr. Masterman, 
taking snuff with cynical conviction. 
He also had been abroad, and re- 
turned yellowed, shrivelled, and 
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well to do, when the present hero 
was yet a boy. These two worthies 
were in general heads of opposing 
sets, jealous rivals, and vicious an- 
tagonists ; but they had formed a 
coalition against the new comer, 
and they wagged the grey beard, 
and the pointed chin which had 
never grown a beard, and scouted 
at the upstart’s ridiculous preten- 
sions, as they walked by the har- 
bour. 

‘They are a fine sight, are they 
not, Miss Anne?’ suggested Miss 
Henny Wood, indicating the flags, 
not Captain Guthrie and Mr. Mas- 
terman, on the other side of the 
strip of beach, to her companion 
Miss Anne Birrel. ‘He must feel 
like a conqueror. It is a pity the 
band is not out to play “See the 
conquering hero comes.’ Do you 
not think so, Miss Anne P’ 

‘T don’t know,’ answered Miss 
Anne. 

Miss Anne was of higher rank 
than Miss Henny. Miss Anne’s 
father had been a potato merchant 
and dealt with farmers, and Miss 
Henny’s, though her uncle was a 
captain who sailed as far as Portu- 
gal, only kept a small shop, so small 
as to deal chiefly with fishers. Miss 
Anne’s mother owned a small house, 
which she did not let according to 
the established custom of the place 
—a signal distinction. Miss Henny’s 
mother had a large house, either 
parcelled out to strangers, or tick- 
eted to meet the public eye even 
in winter. Miss Anne could afford 
to be dull and slow; Miss Henny 
was glad to be sprightly and lite- 
rary—read all the poetry in the 
corners of the newspapers, cut it 
out and pasted it in a scrap-book 
when it caught her fancy, and took 
out a quarter’s reading now and 
then in the circulating library. 

‘I don’t know,’ repeated Miss 
Anne indifferently ; ‘but I don’t 
believe he will think of Miss Suffie 
Quhair now ’—the last clause with 
more animation. 
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‘I don’t believe it,’ confirmed 
Miss Henny emphatically. ‘ Miss 
Suffie is altogether passée, and is 
a low-minded woman, without a 
thought above the cows and Aiken- 
head’s shop. What can she expect ? 
However, it would not be his being 
true to death, Miss Anne,’ ended 
Miss Henny doubtfully. 

‘TI don’t see what death has to do 
with it,’ asserted Miss Anne stolidly. 
‘He might have been true to her if 
she had died, though I don’t see to 
what good; but she is not dead— 
she has only grown old and com- 
mon, and he has made money, and 
may have growna gentleman. Mind, 
I say may have grown, Henny, for 
his brother Jock was no great 
things’—with a contemptuous sniff. 

‘Oh! but, Miss Anne, Jock was 
no more than the captain of a 
smack, and Thomas has commanded 
an East-Indiaman. What a pity he 
is called Thomas; he might have 
been called Charles at least, if not 
Frederick or Marmaduke. But I 
know you don’t mind about names, 
while I am fit to break my heart 
that I never get my name; nobody 
will call me even Hetta. Thomas 
Ord has got no end of money and 
grandeur, and if he has got no 
more to say to Miss Suffie, why he 
will be another beau in Oatness,’ 
argued Miss Henny briskly. ‘I 
think, Miss Anne, he would be a 
fine beau for you; your fine figure’ 
(Miss Anne was big-boned, Miss 
Henny dumpy) ‘ would set off his 
crapes and nankins—they say nan- 
kins are to be all the go again.’ 

‘Don’t speak nonsense, Henny, 
somebody may hear you.’ Miss 
Anne reproved the giddiness of her 
companion, not at all displeased, 
and then she was forced in ordinary 
civility to retaliate: ‘What would 
you think of him for yourself?’ 

Miss Anne and Miss Henny 
walked on in the direction of the 
sea-braes, confident and exultant in 
being good ten years younger than 
Miss Suffie, and a grade higher 
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socially and intellectually, by Oat- 
ness measurement; confident, too, 
in their muslin cloaks, their bon- 
nets, and their parasols, being close 
copies of those of Miss Wedderburn, 
as studied on Sunday in the Park 
gallery of the kirk. At a distance 
one could scarcely have known the 
copies from the original ; possibly 
at a distance also, the conversation 
of Miss Anne and Miss Henny might 
have been mistaken for that of Miss 
Wedderburn and Miss Erskine. 
‘Och !’ exclaimed Fish Meg, rest- 
ing her creel for a moment on the 
low sea wall, which did not shut 
out the view of the sea from the 
houses, putting right her mutch, 
crushed as it had been by the strap 
of her creel, and peering through 
her fingers at the flags as she did 
so. ‘The world’s turned upside 
down, I think. I wonder if Tam 


Ord minds of me giving him a lift 
in my creel when he was a wee 
bare-fitted laddie, gane out with 
the other laddies to make away 
with the Park piz, and when the 


auld laird catched him with his 
bannet full, and shut him up in the 
auld tower among the bogles, and 
the bairn was benichtet and roaring 
like a bull-segg. I wonder if he’ll 
waur a saxpence on me for that 
gude deed. Na, faigs, its mair likely 
he’ll no ken me noo,’ and with the 
sardonic reflection on the shortness 
of men’s memories, Meg trudged on. 

‘What a fuss the Oatness people 
make about their seamen,’ remarked 
Mrs. Wedderburn, as wonderingl y 
as if Oatness had a great deal to do 
with other animals, and was crimi- 
nally negligent of their claims—ad- 
dressing her daughter Charlotte, 
while the two drove in the Park 
phaeton within sight of the colours. 

The Park phaeton was old and 
shabby, but it was an object of 
great respect at Oatness, though 
the Oatnessians were an independent 
population, and pulled faces and 
cracked jokes at Mrs. Wedderburn’s 
lively measures and autocratic airs, 
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never letting it out of mind that 
she had been no better than a 
great London brewer’s daughter, 
Mr. Wedderburn was one of the old 
Wedderburns of the Park, and had 
passed at the bar, like so many 
Scotch lairds from time immemorial, 
gone in for a judge’s ermine, and 
only gone out and retired to farm 
the Park home farm because, al- 
though he was not brilliant in his 
parts, he had sufficient light to see 
he would never reach his goal, not 
even in the shape of money’s worth 
of briefs. The blue stone mansion- 
house, with a crumbling grey tower 
attached, represented what should 
have been a good estate ; but as all 
Oatness knew, the value was almost. 
covered by mortgages. Mrs. Wed- 
derburn’s fortune, instead of pay- 
ing off the mortgages, had been 
spent in defraying the expenses 
of a ruinous law-suit, since Mr. 
Wedderburn had not even been 
lawyer enough to avoid burning 
his own fingers. Mr. Wedderburn 
was about the poorest man who 
had to do with Oatness—poorer 
than Mr. Erskine of the Rymont. 
Mrs. Wedderburn was a handsome, 
striking looking woman, tall, spare 
yet finely knit, dark and open-eyed, 
with that high Roman nose which 
has something noble and something 
relentless in itscast. Her face had 
acquired a keen careworn expres- 
sion, that was in keeping with her 
threadbare velvet cloak and darned 
Chantilly veil. Charlotte Wedder- 
burn, the eldest daughter of the 
many-childed house of the Park, 
was also crowned with the sweet 
untranslatable gift of beauty, but it 
was beauty of another description, 
which she might have had by de- 
scent from some of the old Park 
beauties—not from her mother. 
Charlotte’s beauty was the fair, 
round, soft, dove-eyed beauty, beside 
which Mrs. Wedderburn’s ‘beauty 
showed like an eagle’s: of a young 
girl, light-hearted as yet and un- 
sophisticated, though toned down, 
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refined and educated by what had 
been her surroundings. Among 
these had been her good school, her 
season in town, including her pre- 
sentation at Court, when Mrs. Wed- 
derburn had made a point of having 
Charlotte kiss hands, as one of 
the few advantages accruing from 
the position of Miss Wedderburn 
of the Park. Oatness, which was at 
once intensely loyal and intensely 
radical, put immense weight on the 
resentation. 

Charlotte was now staring fixedly 
upwards, as if her heart and soul 
were on the top of the flagstaff; 
but her words indicated that her 
thoughts were mixed and involved 
ones. She began, indeed: ‘ It is 
for a Captain Ord, mamma,’ but she 
went off directly: ‘The wind has 
changed—lI declare it has, Tommy 
Spens and papa will be home as 
soon as we shall. Perhaps, if Chris- 
topher drove fast, 1 might be in 
time to run down to the beach and 
meet them.’ 

Mrs. Wedderburn did not follow 


up this suggestion, but she did not 


differ from it too harshly. She 
spoke like a kind-hearted woman, 
though she might be worldly wise, 
imperious, artificial, who was fond 
of the bright, docile young daughter 
who had never offended her, al- 
most fonder than of the sons, whom 
she and Mr. Wedderburn had been 
forced to send betimes as engineers 
to India, and sheep-farmers to 
Australia, and who did not alto- 
gether agree with their callings. 

‘No, Charlotte,’ Mrs. Wedderburn 
objected, with moderate censure. 
‘You forget the Lambs are coming 
to dinner ; besides, dear, you really 
run about too much with Tommy 
Spens for a young lady in your 
station. You might be onc of the 
Oatness girls.’ 

Take notice Mrs. Wedderburn 
never dreamt of likening Miss 
Wedderburn to Miss Henny or Miss 
Anne, of whose existence she was 
barely aware. Mrs. Wedderburn 
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referred to the half-pay officers’ 
daughters, and the young women of 
the doctor’s and minister’s families, 
who did not acknowledge acquain- 
tance with Miss Henny or Miss 
Anne either, but who were on bow- 
ing and speaking terms with Miss 
Wedderburn. These young ladies 
argued from occasionally calling or 
spending an evening at the Park, 
that they were considered on terms 
of equality with Charlotte Wedder- 
burn, and insisted on cherishing an 
enthusiastic but wasted friendship 
for her—wasted, not because Char- 
lotte was undeserving or unfeeling, 
but because the friendship itself 
was a delusion. 

‘And for Tommy Spens,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Wedderburn, in a tone 
approaching nearer to displeasure, 
‘I think he ought to have more 
pride and ambition than to hang on 
here, spending all his leave of 
absence at the Park, when he knows 
we have so many friends we should 
like to invite, and cannot afford 
the expense or spare the room for 
them. Besides the evil of tempting 
you to run about and tire yourself 
out, he ought to be studying lan- 
guages, or fortifications, or military 
drawing, or some other branch of 
his profession, and to try if it be 
possible to push on and get his 
company sooner in that way. If he 
cannot win it by his own exertions, 
there is no chance for him.’ 

The youth so spoken of, who 
abused the freedom of spending his 
leave of absence at the Park, and 
who bore the foolish, home-like 
name of Tommy, was a distant rela- 
tive of Mr. Wedderburn’s. Tommy 
had been looked after by Mr. Wed- 
derburn, and frequently domesti- 
cated with his family as an orphan, 
from boyhood till he had attained 
the independence of a commission 
in one of her Majesty’s infantry 
regiments. 

Charlotte did not pout, but her 
soft dimpled face, on which the long 
lashes over the eyes cast the only 
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shadow, fell a little. She wished, 
after the vague fashion of a girl 
whose tender young heart has not 
learnt to speak intelligibly, that she 
were one of the girls of Oatness— 
not one of the naval young ladies, 
for she did not see how that would 
mend matters much, but one of the 
common girls, commoner even than 
Miss Henny or Miss Anne. Then 
Tommy Spens would be a mate in- 
stead of a lieutenant, and prefer- 
ment not so remote or so wide apart 
from merit. 

The phaeton was soon driving, 
with mother and daughter, within 
the open gates of the Park, which 
seemed to be named the Park be- 
cause it had no park around it, but 
was situated a quarter of a mile 
from the villa side of Oatness, and 
inclosed by high walls with great 
gates, a little in the county “gaol 
or lunatic asylum style. Within 
the gates, however, it had a gar- 
den, with the sunny blossoming 


annual beds, and the pink flush 
of China roses, for which Oatness 


was remarkable. Such a garden 
had always at least one terrace 
to command the grand sea view, 
and the garden at the Rymont was 
laid out in a succession of terraces 
from top to bottom ; but that was 
an old fashion. The Park, which 
was a modern mansion, had only 
one broad gravelled terrace for a 
promenade, with the figure of Apollo 
presiding on the right and Diana 
on the left hand—god and goddess 
in marble, discoloured by the sea 
damp, bought at a sale of statuary, 
and placed at their posts before 
Mr. Wedderburn fell or floundered 
into his difficulties. In honour of 
the statues, which she valued as 
relics of vanished prosperity, Mrs. 
Wedderburn was in the habit of 
entitling the terrace the ‘Sun God’s 
esplanade.’ Therefore, when little 
Mary Wedderburn stole on the ter- 
race, which was forbidden ground 
to her, she sidled up to the 


Queen and huntress chaste and fair, 
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- addressed her ceremonious]l 

s ‘Mrs. Sun God.’ Beyond the 
mar was a belt of shrubs and 
trees, switched and blasted seaward 
by the bleak east wind. Among 
them was the ruin of a single 
grim grey tower, which reflected 
an air of old respectability and 
a touch of genuine picturesque. 
ness on the scene. Farther from 
Oatness still, inland, and beyond 
fertile corn-fields and plantations 
less exposed to the east wind, but 
in nearest neighbourhood to the 
Park, was the plain, square, stately 
house of Dalgordon, one of the 

many residences of a Scoto- English 
earl, who had just found he had a 
residence too many, and was offer. 
ing this one, with acres of red 
ploughed land in proportion, for 
sale. 

The end of the drive was not an 
unpleasant end to Charlotte Wed- 
derburn, who trusted her mother 
implicitly, and was happy in the 
Park, in every room of her home, 
from garret to cellar. She credited 
as yet that within the great gates 
was a world of virtue, peace, 
order, dignity, refinement, sunshine, 
flowers. The flowers were not only 
those China roses of all shades, 
dyeing the walls in deep crimson, 
and then waning in their freshness, 
but always fresh, till they reached 
the faintest tint of maiden’s blush; 
there were beds and geometrical 
figures of such low growing, pro- 
fasely flowering annuals as come 
to perfection in ‘sandy soils, and vex 
simple folk with tall Latin names. 
Alighting from the crazy phaeton, 
Charlotte went off tripping to the 
scantily furnished greenhouse— 
greenhouse plants not being 50 
cheap, or growing so spontaneously 
as annuals—seeking the geranium 
Tommy Spens preferred, to wear in 
her bosom at dinner, and crooning 
the ballad she liked best : 

A king sat in Dunfermline toun, 
Drinking the blood-red wine. 
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CHAPTER II. 


At last the smoke of the steamboat 
which was to restore Ulysses to 
Ithaca, or Captain Ord to Oatness, 
appeared like the ghost of a feather 
on the horizon, thickened, darkened, 
broadened, then rose into the air, 
and permitted the long, slender, 
black, wasp-like body of the Boat 
to be seen. 

On this evening the whole world 
was openly or covertly watching 
the arrival. Scores and hundreds 
of heads were posted at doors and 
windows, and at the ends of sea 
wynds. Not only eyes were looking 
out, but those telescopes, plentiful 
at Oatness as opera glasses at an 
opera, were pointed behind box- 
tree bushes and clematis hedges, or 
barefacedly resting on convenient 
window-sills and obliging shoulders 
—all to detect the gallant captain. 

The very Boat, when it roared 
and splashed in shore, was covered 
with flags from stem to stern, from 
bowsprit to funnel. The steamboat 
captain was a native of Oatness, 
altogether au fait to Oatness con- 
cerns, as ready as the rest to do 
honour to a fellow townsman ; and 
the blind fiddler on board, if he did 
not play ‘See the Conquering Hero 
comes,’ played ‘The Lass o’ Gowrie’ 
and ‘Auld Lang Syne’ with the 
zest of a man expecting a quadruple 
reward. 

The flory boat was cleaving the 
curling waves to the steamer with 
a little less certainty than usual 
of its men coming to a violent dis- 
pute over their work. These flory 
men had their idiosyncrasies and 
rules apart from those of the other 
boatmen. The flory men were brown 
weather-worn lumbering old hulks, 
who looked as if they ate, drank 
and slept in sou’-westers and sailors’ 
boots. They were addicted to ap- 
palling the ladies of Oatness by 
swearing dreadfully as they took 
their places, at the signal from the 
nearest hill that the Boat was in 


sight. They gave point to their 
profane language by quarrelling 
furiously on questions of steering, 
rowing, laying-to, and by asseve- 
rating stubbornly that the particu- 
lar ‘he’ who was then at logger- 
heads with his fellows would ‘swamp 
her,’ or ‘coup her,’ or, when the 
small boat had crossed the white 
surf of the bar, ‘whumle her’ on the 
reef of the pier rocks. Once ashore, 
the flory men went as fast as their 
rolling gait and the necessity of 
hitching their canvas breeches 
would allow them, to the fishers’ 
change-house, close on the beach, 
and there soldered their feuds or 
intensified them by ‘drowning a 
passenger,’ that is, by drinking his 
fare in whiskey all round the com- 
pany. But no accident had ever 
happened to the flory boat within 
the memory of man, save one, when 
steamboats were new inventions. 
Then a nursemaid and child were 
dropped into the water; but the 
flory men not only fished out the 
shrieking, struggling woman, they 
fished out also the infant, floating 
unresistingly in its white long 
clothes, like a petrel or an albatross, 
in the trough and on the crest of 
the waves, and the spray had not 
sprinkled the topknots which its 
mother had tied that morning on 
its baby shoulders. Trust them, 
the flory men knew their business, 
and never arrived too unsteady for 
their duty; however they might 
keep the Boat waiting, and incense 
the impatient Boat captain, they 
always turned up in the long run, 
running with their crab-like motion 
and their bandy legs, and tumbling 
in a heap over the passengers, each 
to his oar. Ill would have fared 
the intruding boatman who would 
have dared, under any stress of wind 
and tide, or business of life and 
death, to supply the place of an 
absent member of the flory boat, 
without receiving a voucher from 
him accredited by the whole band. 
In the flory boat the men were 
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unanimous in their behaviour—out 
of it they varied like other men. 
Some of them were decent and 
quiet, others were rough living, 
constantly fuddled, desperately bru- 
tified sinners. 

The advance of the Boat’s captain 
and his passengers to the gunwale, 
in anticipation of the arrival of the 
flory boat, was the first opportunity 
for picking out and covering Captain 
Ord from the mass on deck. The 
moment was seized and improved 
upon by the holders of telescopes, 
with an imprudent, confused medley 
of assertions and contradictions 
delivered to the excited group 
round each glass. ‘There he is, I 
see him as plain as paint.’ ‘Gie me 
a look. Na, yon’s the minister of 
Crawburn, he gaed up wi’ the 
boat yesterday.’ ‘ Yon’s him, yon 
muckle man, with the lump of 
white sark and waistcoat. It 
maun be, for there is no other 
passenger for Oatness, let-a-be a 
wife with a basket.’ ‘Stand aside, 
ye tawpie, till I get a better spy— 
yes, I'll lay you a sillar saxpence 
yon’s him, and his guard chain is 
so thick it is glittering in the setting 
sun.’ 

‘It is Captain Ord,’ announced a 
better informed, more trustworthy 
third party; a gossip who could 
put two and two together and digest 
information. ‘The pilot was got 
to agree that he was to give a 
wave with his oar, if the Captain 
was forward; and Mrs. Rind’s son, 
Mrs. Ord’s nephew Pate, was to 
run with the news to Mrs. Ord, 
staying at home making ready the 
Captain’s supper: and see there is 
Pate Rind running, like a whittret, 
up the middle-wynd.’ 

The central object of the public 
gaze had stepped with the free easy 
gait of a sailor into the flory boat, 
and with a ‘ Here goes, lads, mind 
my traps—I’m come back at last. 
How have you been, Lowrie? So 
you’re to the fore still, Davie ? 
What’s all the stir in the town 
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about ? About me! By George, 
what fools you must be at Oatness 
yet,’ had rather taken the fancy of 
the old flory men. It wasa sailor's 
address, noisy, but frank and rol- 
licking, and the person who made 
it had the same frank, rollicking 
attractions of person. He might 
not be distinguished or interesting 
in his traits, so as to serve for a 
model hero in Miss Henny Wood’s 
eyes, but Miss Henny, who was a 
practical person after all, would 
readily admit he was very well 
favoured as men go, compared to 
the ordinary men of Oatness—not 
Mr. Wedderburn or Mr. Erskine; 
though, as it happened, neither of 
them had much of a figure to boast 
of—but those whom Miss Henny 
monopolized as ‘our gentlemen,’ 
the wizen-faced, or copper-nosed 
men of the sea, long bald-headed Dr. 
Spottiswoode, or dough-coloured, 
dough-baked Aikenhead, the prin- 
cipal grocer. Captain Ord was a 
strapping, vigorous, curly headed 
man, with a sailor’s dash and 
brusqueness. His low-crowned hat 
was on the side of his head, he had 
an ample display of light vest, and 
he sported prominently both glitter- 
ing chains on his broad breast, and 
a diamond ring on his brown hand. 
Charlotte Wedderburn might have 
cried when she saw him, ‘ What a 
dreadful “ buck ” of a man!’ had it 
not been for those elements of sim- 
plicity in his vanity, and volatility 
in his pomposity, which belonged to 
the sailor. By the same light his 
big sun-burned face, with its tole- 
rable features, splendid teeth, and 
clear round eyes, was so frank and 
good humoured, that it would have 
required niceness of perception to 
see it was a sensual face; and to 
fear that in the hard square jaw, 
and the low, narrow insignificant 
forehead might lurk doggedness 
and cruelty, as under the joyous, 
buoyant surface of the sea he had 
sailed upon, lay dead men’s bones. 
‘You'll be looking for backsheesh 
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—the change of a note among you 
for baccy, or is it sneeshin, you old 
salts, on the occasion of a man’s 
coming back, eh ?’ demanded Cap- 
tain Ord. ‘There, take care of my 
boxes, you lubbers, do you not know 
my sweetheart’s wedding gown is 
there, and I would not swaup it for 
your whole cargo ;’ and he winked 
and nodded to the grinning flory 
men, not inclined to baulk the Cap- 
tain’s humour, each saying to him- 
self cunningly, with a tug at his 
oar, ‘It is some young quean the 
Captain’s thinking of; he’s nane for 
Miss Suff Quhair at this chap of the 
knock, or the man would not be so 
airy.’ 

Mrs. Ord’s heart was in her 
mouth, as she waited in her cottage 
on the road to the links, for the 
great Captain. She had thought it 
might be more agreeable to him to 
meet his brother’s widow—become 
wife and widow since he had left— 
in her house, undisturbed by the 
presence of spectators. She had 
been afraid that she might break 
down unseasonably, and annoy him, 
at the very beginning of what could 
scarcely be called their reunion, for 
she knew by experience that men did 
not like to be plagued by women’s 
tears. Altogether she was disposed 
to put off the encounter till the 
last moment. She was a slim, 
bent woman, slightly marked with 
small pox, who wished ill to no- 
body, and who was weighed to the 
earth deferring to the world, as 
well as providing for her children. 
She was moving about restlessly, 
with a busy burdened brain. ‘I 
hope the Captain will like a pigeon- 
pie to his supper ; it was what John 
liked best. I mind we had it at 
our wedding supper, when the auld 
minister sat down with us and asked 
a blessing. Eh! it is dowie to 
think of, another Captain Ord, no 
John, but I must not let my mind 
run on the happy days that are 
gone, but be content to dwell in my 
lot, as Dr. Spottiswoode preached 


last sabbath. I hope the Captain 
will not be put out with the smell 
of gas, as the sailors have no gas in 
their cabins. Dan Greig, the gas 
man, never looked near me the day 
through. I went to him the hind- 
most thing last night. A widow 
woman, unless she has sillar and 
does not need to be beholden to 
them, is ill served by orra men folk, 
for all the Scripture binds them to 
help her. May be I'll have my 
odds and ends better seen to now 
though, since my gude brither, the 
Captain, has come home with a fine 
fortune, if he bide in the place, and 
if we put up together. I would 
open the window, if it were not for 
the stour and for Johnnie’s croup. 
Woe worth the bairn ! he’s gone and 
made a bruckie of himself again, 
with the sandy stanes and the 
kitchen pots, and if I clean him up 
e’enow, he’ll greet with the soap 
in his een for a whole hour.’ 

‘ He’s coming, auntie, he’s com- 
ing,’ cried the breathless voice of 
the avant-courier, almost before he 
had swung open the wicket, at the 
end of the few feet of briar hedge 
and lane which led to the widow’s 
door; ‘he’s in the boat: he’s the 
biggest, grandest man you ever 
saw.’ 

‘Oh! Pate, what will I do?’ cried 
the widow, tearing off a calico 
apron, and rolling it up in distrac- 
tion. ‘ How can I serve sic a man ? 
And the cookies are no come. Run 
to baker Bell’s, Pate, like a gude 
laddie, and hastyie him, and you'll 
get every doo’s bane that’s ower to 
pick. The best bed but to be ower 
sma’, though I have had it made 
bigger—both the wood work and 
the down cods, and the foot board 
has never stopped in sin syne.’ 

The widow’s consternation was 
broken in upon by a jolly presence 
in the little sweet-briar lane—a 
presence which seemed to fill it 
from end to end, while a guard of 
honour of small fry—the ragged 
laddies and lassiesof Oatness—hung 
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on its rear at a respectful distance. 
A jolly voice sang out to the trem- 
bling widow hovering on the 
threshold in her black gown and 
widow’s cap, her apron flung 
behind the kitchen door, ‘ Well, 
Merrin, how’s all with you? You’ve 
gota tight little berth here.’ 

‘Welcome home, Thomas, Cap- 
tain,’ gasped Mrs. Ord, hesitating 
between the terms, and—vanishing 
like a shadow before the Captain’s 
substance—the cottage door was 
closed. 

‘If John had been to the fore he 
would have been blythe to meet you 
the day,’ said Mrs. John, gulping 
down a sob in the little stuffy par- 
lour, filled with the stench of gas and 
of a new wax cloth table cover min- 
gling with and corrupting the rich 
smell of a plate of short-bread beside 
the tea tray ready set, and the richer 
smell of the pigeon pie in the oven in 
the neighbouring kitchen. It wasa 
parlour, the doorway of which the 
Captain stooped his head to enter, 
and which he seemed to occupy in 
every inch, so that a timid person 
might be in mortal apprehension of 
his trampling upon and crushing to 
death with his powerful feet, even 
in metropolitan boots, the children 
in brilliant red and black, red and 
green, red and white, and blue, grey, 
and green checks of tartan dresses, 
and different colours of morocco 
shoes, crawling like vermin over 
the floor. 

‘Of course, of course,’ exclaimed 
the Captain briefly. ‘ Never mind, 
it could not be helped, I am sure 
Jock had everything done for him 
that could have been done. Say no 
more abont it. So, these are Jock’s 
brats. Hallo! youngster.’ 

The last exclamation arose from 
the fact that the Captain, conde- 
scending to stoop and catch one of 
the gaudily-checked vermin prowl- 
ing about his legs, the specimen not 
only uttered a shrill scream like a 
sea gull, but showed a decided in- 
clination to use teeth and claws in 
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order to ward off further polite 
attentions. 

‘Oh! Johnnie, I’m black ashamed 
of you,’ protested the distressed 
mother. ‘ Will you not go to your 
uncle, Johnnie, mannie? Your 
uncle from Cheeney and Indy, who 
has come so far to see you and 
mother, and sissy, and little brother, 
whom you have so often speered 
about, you little roguie. He’s a 
roguie, Captain, that’s what he is,’ 
she explained with admiration, while 
she hugged the child which sulked 
upon her lap. ‘He’s been minding 
you in his cracks and in his bits 
of prayers for months past, since he 
first saw me at my preparations, 
but he wants to be coaxed and 
courted, that’s what he wants. 
"Deed the bairns are too much for 
me, left alone as I am,’ reflected the 
widow, plaintively drawing her 
fingers through Johnnie’s hair, 
simply red, not checked red and 
black, or red and green, like the rest 
of the children’s attire. 

‘I dare say they are,’ assented the 
Captain hastily, ‘they are gentry 
I have had little traffic with.’ 

‘Oh! but you'll get acquent in 
time,’ the fond mother encouraged 
him, ‘ I think Eezie would speak to 
you if you promised her an orange; 
speak to your uncle, Eezie, like a 
bonnie lady, he’s come from the 
orange country—I shouldna wonder 
though he has lots of oranges 
growing y “ How 
do you do, uncle. 

Kezie, an extravagantly fat little 
child, with arms like sausages, in 
tight rolls of tartan cloth below, 
and puffs of cloth like short tartan 
wings suddenly sprouting from her 
shoulders, crawled at a snail’s pace 
a yard across the floor, stopped 
short, and put her little dumpy 
fingers all five at once into her 
mouth. 

‘All in good time, as you say, 
missus,’ the Captain interrupted the 
introduction a little impatiently, 
‘if they'll not greet I can put up 
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with bairns, but I must say it 
plagues me confoundedly when 
urchins squall in my ears.’ 

Mrs. Ord’s conscience pricked 
her uneasily. Well it might. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night the sound 
of squalls faint and furious rose 
from her cottage. She had come 
not to mind it. She had come to 
think it ‘ halesome’ for the bairns, 
a sign that they were in the proper 
condition of bairns, with all their 
organs well developed and ready 
for action. Certainly Johnnie and 
Eezie and Alickie cried many a time 
in sheer exercise of their lungs and 
yoices when they were neither 
crossed, nor tired, nor hungry, nor 
hurt. 

Mrs. Ord exerted herself to 
divert the Captain’s mind from the 
threatened gievance. ‘To think 
that I’ve never asked you to taste 
before you sit down to eat.’ Going 
to a cupboard, which added largely 
to the smells of the room, and 
bringing out a square bottle of 
odoriferous rum, ‘ You sailors all 
like rum, at least my John and his 
friends did, and I’m thinking you’ve 
come from the land of rum,’ added 
Mrs. Ord, in whose geography, 
sailor’s widow though she was, the 
East and the West Indies were as 
much one as they were to Columbus 
in his first voyage. ‘I thought you 
would like a tea-supper best, asJohn 
did after his voyages,’ with a quiver 
in her voice which she tried to con- 
ceal, not to disturb the Captain’s 
equanimity, retiring as she spoke 
to her gay tea tray, and dusting it 
with her handkerchief regardless 
of consequences. ‘There is a 
pigeon pie in the oven and a 
potato pudding on the toaster, 
and hot water for a tumbler in the 
boiler, and if there is anything else 
that you would like, just say it, 
Captain.’ 

‘All right,’ the Captain assured 
her, ‘I’ll not deny I’ve a famous 
appetite with the voyage. What a 
voyage ! in a nut-shell, or atub: it 
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must be the native air. And I'll 
tell you what, Merrin, after we’ve 
taken in the victuals, I should like 
to open up my bundles and see if 
there is anything there you or the 
children could fancy, though there 
are no oranges’—a little severely— 
‘trash of oranges, fit for nothing 
but to spoil on the passage; who, 
save an idiot, would travel with 
oranges ?’ 

As the Captain brightened at the 
near prospect of rations, Mrs. Ord 
passed into a pleasant flutter at the 
mention in connection with herself, 
the children, of the bundles which 
she saw deposited by the steam- 
boat’s cart at her gate, in the shape 
of chests and packing boxes. How 
she was to get these carried in unless 
the Captain were to prove his own 
porter, and where they were to be 
stowed unless she turned the furni- 
ture out of the house, and she and 
the Captain sat, ate, and slept upon 
them, Mrs. Ord could not tell. 

While all the tea and supper 
tables of Oatness were spiced with 
the news of Captain Ord’s return, 
and even the dinner tables at the 
Park and the Rymont heard his 
name, the Captain gratified Mrs. 
Ord by eating what she called a 
powerful tea. The largesse which 
fell to the share of Pate Rind, even 
in the matter of bones, was so bare, 
that his soft-hearted aunt had to 
supplement it with ‘lumps of her 
good bread,’ keeping the donation 
in concealment from the greedy, 
tyrannous children. 

There was little conversation on 
account of the Captain’s devotion 
to the satisfaction of his bodily 
wants, and his determination to 
make all despatch and get to his 
bundles. The Captain hectored 
and swaggered in his good-hu- 
moured, boastful, arrogant way, 
and Mrs. Ord admired him with 
fear and trembling, and deferred to 
him in intervals of loading his 
plate and of stuffing the importunate 
children, bold enough now, for the 
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desperate purpose of keeping them 
quiet. So well did Mrs. John Ord 
play her cards, soft though she was, 
as Oatness always expressed itself 
afterwards, that before the meal 
was over she was firmly established 
in the Captain’s good graces. He 
was ready to stand up for Jock’s 
widow as a kind, canny creature, 
handless and pinging, no doubt, 
but with no harm in her, and well 
enough in her way, against every 
antagonist. What Jack had seen in 
Merrin, to begin with, which could 
induce him to put her at the head 
of his small house, wasquite another 
thing, and passed Captain Ord’s 
comprehension. In Captain Ord’s 
appreciation of his sister-in-law 
there was a strong infusion of con- 
tempt. Such men as Captain 
Thomas Ord very easily despise their 
fellow creatures, especially women. 
Notwithstanding, Mrs. John Ord 
suited Captain Ord excellently. 
Now and then it dawned on 
Mrs. Ord, with a dim instinct, that 
though the Captain was brotherly 
and gracious, she would have liked 
better if he had not descanted so 
largely on Oatness’s being such a 
dog-hole of a place in comparison 
with Calcutta or Canton, or even 
Sydney; if he had not let her 
understand that the very fatted calf 
he was eating so heartily was as 
a calf to an elephant in the light 
of the mulligatawny, preserved 
ginger, pale ale, golden sherry, 
table napkins, and finger glasses, 
which he had been accustomed to, 
till she felt affronted of her feast ; 
if he had not told her repeatedly 
that he would never have known her 
again supposing he had met her in 
a strange locality, unless it had been 
for her beauty marks (pits of small- 
pox), though he concluded by the 
patronising announcement: ‘ We 
must feed you up, missus; you’re 
like the blade of a whittle at this 
time of the day. You were a plumper 
lass when I knew you last, though 
you were never a fat girl. Don’t 
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say it is because you are a widow, 
now. Fudge! I’ve seen widows as 
broad as they were long—as broad 
as me, ma’am, and I’m not narroy, 
We don’t countenance suttees: in 
India under John Company. Don’t 
talk nonsense.’ 

Mrs. Ord had never countenanced 
suttees—to the degree that, in spite 
of missionary records, she did not 
know the meaning of the word ; at 
least, could not take it up in common 
conversation. She only compre. 
hended that the Captain found fault 
with her and mocked her, as he did 
Oatness—merrily, to be sure. Mrs, 
Ord consoled herself that it was 
the way with travelled gentlemen, 
They could not be expected to be 
contented with home like those who 
kept at home. Even her poor John 
would be tempted at a time to over- 
praise Riga and Revel, and to take 
the dorts when she preferred her 
china bowls to his Riga caps, and 
she wished with all her heart she 
had not contradicted John, even in 
that small matter. She would cer. 
tainly never contradict Captain Ord 
—she would not dare, though she 
had the heart, for he was a deal 
sharper man than John: she saw 
that with halfan eye. If his laughter 
and his jokes were so loud and 
rattling that they made her head fit 
to split—she had a very weak head, 
perhaps an unconscious effect of an 
atmosphere of mewling and roaring 
—what would the storm of his 
scolding be like? Mrs. Ord twit- 
tered with terror to think of it, 
though there was not the slightest 
occasion to think of Captain Ord in 
a stupid blind fury, when the sun- 
shine of the southern seas he had 
quitted could not be broader than 
his present contentment. 

Captain Ord was so desirous of 
bringing in his boxes and having 
the glory of opening them and of 
ravishing all eyes with their con- 
tents, that he did prove his own 
porter. He threw off his coat, and 
might be seen with his muscular 
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shoulders and arms in shirt sleeves 
and his ringed hands,—aided by a 
day labourer whom he had sum- 
moned from the road, and to whom 
he bawled his directions,—bringing 
in his goods. By dint of carrying 
some of his packing cases into the 
sitting-room, and expelling the two 
spare chairs and the side-table 
which supported Mrs. Ord’s Family 
Bible, her favourite sermons, and the 
late Captain Ord’s stock of nautical 
almanacs, by shoving more trunks 
into the kitchen, and piling others 
into the Captain’s small bed-room, 
so that he had not above a few inches 
of clear space, but was hemmed in 
on every side till he was like a 
bear in a pit, and only wanted a 
long pole to complete the analogy 
—the boxes were at last housed 
The work of opening the mails 
then began with impressive energy 
by means of hammer and chisel, 
tearing up planks, and applying to 
the locks the various members 
of the large bunch of keys which 
the Captain tossed about like a 
feather. The day labourer lingered 
after his services were no longer 
needed, scratching his head for 
want of other employment for his 
hands, A little maid of twelve 
years, in uncouth garments and the 
extremity of berry brownness, hired 
to watch, but on no account to con- 
tradict, far less to lift her hand to 
the sprawling children who were 
not yet squeezed out of shape and 
life, slid to the door of the room. 
Mrs. Ord was so breathless that she 
caught a stitch in her side. The 
Captain was like the moon in a red 
fog of heat, hilarity, and over- 
powering patronage. 

Certainly the Captain was no 
niggard, and the party might have 
borrowed Dominie Sampson’s pro- 
di-gious at the mere sight of his ac- 
cumulated treasures. There were 
such quaint Chinese boxes, covered 
with representations of ridiculous 
mandarins, full of fragrant green 
tea, the very aroma so stimulating 
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as to hold awake the entire town. 
There were ditto boxes of snowy rice 
and crumpled up tapioca. There 
were jars of queer luscious fruit, 
with their peel cut and plaited like 
straw or a woman’s hair, which the 
children nosed as dogs nose game. 
There followed a live royal parrot, 
in scarlet and grey uniform and gilt 
barrack, the first act of which was 
to threaten fiercely to peck all the 
rude little fingers protruded at it 
to the bone; its next to whirl round 
and round on its perch like a dan- 
cing dervish, till Mrs. Ord’s head 
was, as she said, ‘in a soom.’ 

But what were the eatables and 
the parrot to the wearables ?—the 
Chinese silks like chintzes in silk; 
the webs of self-coloured silk hand- 
kerchiefs—genuine bandanas; the 
stiff brocades, crimson, purple, blue, 
and yellow (the Captain or the Chi- 
nese weaver had a gorgeous taste) ; 
the crape thick and thin, a milky 
white, or covered with flowers, fruit, 
and Bernard Palissy lizards as large 
as life; the nankin which Miss 
Henny Wood had declared was 
again to be ‘the go’ for women’s 
gowns ; the cloud-like India muslin, 
some of it worked in robes from 
the hem to the waist; the rich 
heavy cachemeres, costliest of the 
costly ; the specimens of silver 
filagree, so fine that a touch would 
break the spun hairs; the Tri- 
chinopoli gold, pure and plastic; 
the rubies red as wine ; the emeralds 
green as the sea, in serpents’ heads 
and tails for bracelets and neck- 
laces; the rows of translucent pearls; 
the bunches of feather fans. 

The Captain could have done no 
less than looted a bazaar. The 
feminine world of Oatness, not ex- 
cepting Miss Henny, would all but 
have gone down on their knees to 
be privileged to behold the spectacle 
—the very Wedderburns and Er- 
skines’ eyes would have sparkled. 

Neither was the Captain so chur- 
lish as merely to tempt the eyes of 
his friends with the sight of his 
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trophies. He presented the over- 
powered Mrs. Ord with all the 
black and grey silks and brocades 
on the spot, honestly recommend- 
ing her, according to his judgment, 
to change them for some of the 
crimsons and yellows, offering to 
consent to the substitution. He 
buried the groping, poking children 
under muslin, nankin, and silk for 
their special use; he flung a web of 
silk handkerchiefs to the day la- 
bourer, and a gown piece of airy 
gauze with a feather fan to the little 
maid. He was aman who chose to 
buy golden opinions and bought 
them, a man who delighted to load 
others with his favours at his will, 
in order to have their submission 
and adoration in return, and who 
did the one and had the other. 
Elderly people may remember 
two representative groups in com- 
mon porcelain, popular as orna- 
ments for chimney pieces or tops of 
chests of drawers. Very likely they 
replaced the tomb of Werter, which 
was an earlier effort of art. The 
two indicated were healthier in 
sentiment. They were named in 
inscriptions at the bases, ‘ The 
Sailor’s Departure,’ and ‘The Sailor’s 
Return,’ and werecompanion groups, 
two scenes in one story. In both was 
@ green porcelain tree, a spreading 
background to the figures. In both 
were two figures—the same two 
figures, the same sailor in the clear- 
est Waterloo blue stoneware ver- 
sion of blue flannel jacket and 
trowsers, very black high-lows, 
very low crowned hat; the same 
woman, only in two tight gowns of 
different sprigs of muslin, with the 
same neckerchief crossed over the 
bosom, the same apron crossed over 
the neckerchief, the same mob cap. 
The blue porcelain man in each 
case was embracing the sprigged 
porcelain woman, and the common 
expression of the four cherry lipped 
faces was equally lackadaisical. The 
distinction which for ever prevented 
any one mistaking the ‘ Return’ for 
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the ‘Departure,’ and which caused 
many a good wife to regard them 
with proud approval, thinking of 
her absent husband or son, and 
the children of the house not to 
weary of hearing and telling the 
tale, was a simple but patent dif- 
ference. In the one group the man 
had a white bundle and a brown 
stick at his feet, as if he meditated 
walking to his port and defending 
himself from the assaults of the 
press-gang. In the other, he had a 
silver grey square trunk, and as an 
appropriate accompaniment to the 
trunk, heheld in his disengaged hand 
a full purse, yellow as the yoke of an 
egg, with the gold guineas shining 
and bursting through it, which he 
was in the act of placing, by way 
of reviving her from a swoon im- 
minently impending—a hint that 
the artist was but a mercenary 
fellow after all—on the die-away 
woman’s palm. 

Was the show in Mrs. Ord’s par- 
lour a living realisation of the ‘ Re- 
turn,’ under the tree? Was Mrs. 
Ord the woman in the sprigged 
gown darkened to widow’s weeds? 
Was the Captain the man, a little 
less tender, but a great deal more 
lavish? Hardly. Mrs. Ord was 
but a minute section of the world— 
the applauding, flattering world—to 
Captain Ord, no more, no less. The 
wan woman in the sprigged gowns, 
altering so little to her sailor, who 
on his side had not expanded by a 
single button, just tanned a becom- 
ing tan, might wait in vain for the 
grey trunk and the yellow purse 
under the trysting tree. The 
moral remains: when young Jamies 
go to sea, even though there is no 
word of their ships being wrecks, 
and though no auld Robin Grays’ 
services are called for in their ab- 
sence, the Jamies do not always 
come back with the faithful declara- 
tion— 

Jenny, I'm come hame to marry thee. 


‘ Laddie, Captain, you maun keep 
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the lave,’ pleaded Mrs. Ord, her 
eyes standing in her head with the 
excess of her acquisitions, ‘ you’ll 
have use for them yet.’ 

‘We'll see,’ laughed the trium- 
phant Captain. ‘These’—he put 
his broad hand on the jewel cases 
and the most sky-blue and rose-red 
rich and stiff gowns and shawls— 
‘are for the gude wife that is to 
be—the intended, Merrin.’ 

‘ Well, I’m sure it’s quite right,’ 
sighed Mrs. Ord, with a manifest 
shaking of her voice as if it was 
quite wrong, but he interrupted her 
gleefully— 

‘You need not begin to glumsh 
about it yet, woman,’ slapping her 
on the shoulder; ‘I’ve never seen 
her face as far as I ken, and she may 
escape my powers of observation for 
years to come.’ 

By the time the repacking, over 
which Mrs. Ord would have lingered 
for hours if the Captain had not 
hurried her, was ended, not only was 
Mrs. Ord the Captain’s bound slave, 
but the night was well advanced. 
The children were borne into the 
kitchen to be undressed and put to 
bed, and they were too much ac- 
customed to be gorged to fall sick 
of the pigeon pie crust, the short 
bread, or the luscious foreign fruit. 

Left alone together, without the 
apprehension of any interruption to 
distract Mrs. Ord’s attention, the 
Captain did not care particularly for 
minute details of his old acquain- 
tances, he preferred to spin his own 
yarns and blow his own trumpet 
sonorously. He yawned and fid- 
getted when Mrs. Ord reverted to 
John or proposed to enter upon the 
gossip of the neighbourhood which 
had gathered for him during the 
last fifteen years. The gossip was 
trashy metal to him while he had 
come home with his spick and span 
fortune to astonish his native town. 
At the present moment he did not 
care with more than a languid in- 
terest to hear of his contemporaries 
and old acquaintances—the stout fel- 
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lows he had left behind him, some of 


whom continuedat Oatness as mates 
and skippers, some of whom had been 
cast away, drowned, dashed from 
mast heads, or had died of yellow 
fever and cholera in foreign hospitals 
a dozen years before ; the bonnie 
lasses who were wearing on to be 
scarecrow spinsters or stout elderly 
wives of other men, or who had lain 
mouldering in their graves during 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
while he was making his fortune. 

Seeing Captain Ord’s failing ani- 
mation, Mrs. Ord anxiously sug- 
gested a smoke and something to 
drink to it. But Captain Ord de- 
clared with dignified self-denial that 
he could no longer think of smoking 
in a sitting-room, that he would 
rather go aft. In the meantime he 
withdrew to his own meditations, 
looming a vast shape in the sum- 
mer twilight of the sweet briar 
lane, from which the waft of his 
pipe drifted, in potent fragrance, 
like auld lang syne, to Mrs. Ord’s 
sensitive nostrils. When he came 
in again he drank off his grog cold, 
as sailors drink it, and announced 
his intertion to turn in, bade Mrs. 
Ord good night, caused the steep 
uncarpeted stairs to creak with his 
heavy foot, screwed himself into his 
room, and left his sister-in-law to 
her judgment on him. 

‘What a braw man he has grown,’ 
thought Mrs. Ord, as she tied on 
her nightcap, and prepared to lock 
her cupboards against herself, the 
bairns, the Captain, and any outside 
burglar; for the little maid was a 
day attendant, and withdrew to 
snatch her freedom in her father’s 
crowded cottage of nights. Mrs. 
Ord was so engrossed by her reflec- 
tions that she continued them even 
after she had opened her Bible with 
the Sabbath school marker, which 
she had got for exemplary behaviour 
when a girl, at her evening chapter. 
‘My word, what will Miss Buist 
think of my silk gowns when I get 
one made up? I think I’ll ask her 
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to call, just to see that there is more 
than one, or two either, and she will 
help me to fix which. I might keep 
the lave for Eezie, only they’ll make 
down for her fine, they’ll be so little 
worn by me, and it would be a 
grand thing to have a change of 
silk gowns. It will be a different 
world for me at Oatness. I ought 
to be thankful, though poor John 
is not here to see me; it is re- 
spectable, ay, and respectful to his 
memory for his widow to be well 
put on, and his bairns to have good 
prospects. It is like the Captain, 
her uncle, will often be giving Eezie 
the present of frocks and gowns as 
she grows up, at least till the wife 
step in. He never said a word of 
Suffie Quhair ; he spoke of the wife, 
but vowed that he had never seen 
her face to his knowledge—and he 
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never speered a question about the 
Quhairs and the Aikenheads and 
their set. Na, na, Suffie’s no his 
bargain now. Set ‘Suffie Quhair up 
with all yon splendour !—it would 
be ill waured on her, clean thrown 
away: you might as well hang 
satins and laces on a piz stick.’ 

Mrs. Ord shut hermouth—slightly 
gaping usually—tight, and puckered 
a few decisive incontrovertible 
wrinkles in her ordinarily smooth 
flat forehead, as she set herself to 
the perusal of her lesson on heavenly 
mindedness. Soon the house was 
sunk in rest and silence, the only 
exceptions being that Captain 
Ord’s snores were as mighty as his 
laughter, and that Mrs. Ord lay 
awake measuring the width of her 
silk gowns with her finger on the 
sheet. 


OLD SONG. 


Tue rose that in the springtide ventures forth 
To woo the Zephyr with her crimson smiles 


And odorous wiles, 


Too often chances on the cruel North ; 

For every kiss of his cold lips 

With poisonous blight her beauty nips, 

Till, one by one, with downcast head, 

She weeps away her petals red, 

And with the last, bereft of life and light, 

Sighs forth her passionate soul on the dark lap of night. 


Thus the fond maid, too eager to be won, 
And all too rashly set on sudden love, 


Alas! may prove 


That by misguided haste is she undone ; 

For vows she could not deem but warm, 

May freeze to shrewdest winter storm ; 

Till tears pride-stemmed to poison grown, 

And hope on hope faded and flown, 

She slowly droops, forsaken of her bloom, 

And, like the fallen rose, finds an untimely tomb. 


A. P: @. 
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A SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES IN GENOA. 


N writing the few following lines 
I recall the recollection of a 
time when not only the ground of 
my education was laid, but friend- 
ships were formed which have since 
been to me a source of the purest 
pleasure. 

In the dark days when Italy was 
still in bondage, two noble ladies 
of Genoa, the Marchesa Doria and 
Contessa Rebizzo, undertook to 
provide the young ladies of Italy 
with the means of a liberal educa- 
tion. With the consent of Vittorio 
Emanuele, the only sovereign who 
then protected intellectual pro- 
gress, they rented the Palazzo Pal- 
lavicini, where, some time before, 
learned men had met together for 
scientific objects. The palace is 
situated on a salubrious hill, with 
a view of the sea on one side and 
that of the mountains of Liguria on 
the other. It rises like an island 


in the middle of a large garden, 
containing four gold-fish fountains, 
which have given to it the name of 
Palazzo delle Peschiere. 

When I was a pupil in this in- 
stitution, it had existed but a few 


years. There were about a hun- 
dred scholars,and only young ladies 
of good family were admitted. The 
terms were high and the same for 
all, as was the education. The 
institute was divided into six classes, 
each class being distinguished by 
the colour of the sash. The first, 
or preparatory class, had a green 
one ; the second green with a scar- 
let tie; the third all scarlet; the 
fourth white ; the fifth white with 
a blue tie; the sixth blue. The 
pene for a grave fault was 

ving the sash over one shoulder 
instead of round the waist. 

The dresses were all of one 
colour; grey for the winter and 
lilac for the summer, no distinction 
of toilette being allowed. This 
System was adopted to prevent 


jealousy ; for the same reason young 
ladies of title were only called by 
their surnames, without higher con- 
sideration than for the other pupils. 
No one was allowed to let her hair 
grow long till she was fourteen. 
The grown-up pupils were allowed 
to watch the younger, to reprove 
them, in a friendly way, if found in 
fault, but not to punish them. 

The studies began on the 1st of 
November, and were conducted 
with great regularity. There was 
a separate mistress for each depart- 
ment of knowledge, and a master 
was attached to each of the higher 
classes. Professor Mercantini, a 
friend of Garibaldi, came every day 
to teach Italian and Greek history, 
to correct our compositions, and to 
explain to us the Divina Commedia 
of Dante, which we learnt by heart ; 
the other Italian poets and classics 
were only read. Professor Mar- 
mocchi taught geography and as- 
tronomy ; Professor Gherardi ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy ; 
Mr. Tubino was the drawing-master; 
Mr. Gambini attended for music; 
and the Canonico Canale for religion. 
To avoid confusion of ideas, there 
was an interval of an hour between 
each lesson as given by the master, 
and this was employed in learning 
or preparing for the next. We had 
dancing and gymnastic exercises 
three times a week; foreign lan- 
guages were taught grammatically, 
but they were not spoken. 

Needlework was well taught; 
and beside the fancy work we 
made every year a certain number 
of clothes for poor people, which 
were given to them by ourselves 
(with a little money) at Christmas 
time. 

The sanitary regulations were 
attended to with the greatest care. 
The dormitories were large and 
airy, each of them holding eight 
little iron bedsteads for the pupils, 
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and a larger one for the mistress, 
each bed was ornamented with a 
pretty little white head-curtain tied 
with pink bows. We made our 
own beds, helping each other like 
sisters. 

Soon after sunrise two maid-ser- 
vants entered each dormitory to 
assist in brushing our hair, which 
we plaited and dressed ourselves. 
An hour was allowed for dressing. 
When the toilette was completed, 
we all attended the service in the 
chapel in the house. After the 
service, we went out for a walk up 
the mountains, making use of this 
time in gaining a general idea of 
botany. On our return home, the 
breakfast was ready, which con- 
sisted of café au lait and bread and 
butter all the year round. After it 
we went to our respective classes 
till luncheon-time at twelve o’clock. 
Imncheon consisted of a plate of 
meat, vegetables, a little fruit and 
bread. We dined at six on soup, 
boiled and roasted meat, very often 
varied by poultry, vegetables, salad, 
fruit, bread, and a silver jug of 
wine; the spoon and fork were of 
the same metal. We could be helped 
three times from any dish, and eat 
as much bread as we liked. 

After luncheon and dinner an 
hour was allowed for recreation, 
which in fine weather was spent in 
the garden, and when it was cold 
and wet in-doors, in a large room 
kept for the purpose. 

At eight we had the evening 
service ; and after that some of us 
remained in the schoolroom, doing 
crochet or netting, while one of the 
pupils read aloud some instructive 
book till bed-time, which was at 
nine; others went to take the bath. 
On the first floor were set aside 
three large rooms for this purpose, 
—one containing about thirty 
bathing-places separated one from 
another by curtains, the second for 
resting after the bath, and the third 
for dressing ; there were maid-ser- 
vants to attend upon us. By this 
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arrangement, each pupil had, alter- 
nately, her bath three times a week 
from November till the end of June. 
During July and August, omnibuses 
came every morning at five o’clock 
to fetch the young ladies, who, 
escorted by the mistresses and by 
six maid-servants, went to the sea- 
side, where they were taught to 
swim. This was really a great treat 
to us, being allowed on such occa- 
sion to make as much noise as we 
liked ; there were tents set up where 
we went to change our clothes ; the 
bathing-costumes, which we always 
made ourselves, were of black al- 
pacas braided with scarlet. During 
the hour we were in the water, we 
were as happy as the fishes them- 
selves; on coming out we each had 
a piece of dry bread. All this was 
superintended and directed by Mr. 
Casta the doctor of the school, who 
inspected also the kitchen every 
morning after visiting the dormi- 
toriesand inquiring after our health. 
If any one of us was ill, she was 
separated from the others and sent 
to another room called the in- 
firmary, where she was attended by 
a good nurse and kept till she was 
well again. The dentist also came 
every Thursday to clean the good 
teeth and take the bad ones out. 
According to the national custom 
we had our carnival in January, 
which lasted ten days; of these 
eight were employed in learning 
comedies, which we played in the 
evening, in-our theatre at school; 
the two last evenings were spent 
in dancing. In the first ball we 
appeared dressed in white, having 
a pink ribbon with long ends for 
the sash, and a white camellia in 
the hair. At the second ball we 
were allowed to put on fancy 
dresses, which were ordered in the 
town by our parents. The costumes 
were generally rich and picturesque 
and well suited, of course, to the 
pupil’s figure and complexion. 
The most favourite ones were Cos- 
tume Pompadour, the dress of Lucia 
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dei Promessi Sposi, and the Swiss 
peasant’s costume. The ball room 
was large, well furnished, and de- 
corated with beautiful pictures from 
good Italian artists; the orchestra 
consisted of two pianofortes, two 
violoncellos and a cornet-a-piston ; 
these instruments were played by 
the musicians from the opera. The 
parents and several friends of the 
pupils were asked on this occasion; 
but they were only spectators, no 
one being allowed to partake of our 
amusements. 

The dancing began at nine o’clock, 
and went on with increasing anima- 
tion till one o’clock in the morning; 
at least this was the time fixed for 
its end; but we were most happy 
when we could succeed in making 
the school-clock strike twelve when 
it was one, which made the ball 
last an hour longer. 

The days for receiving visitors 
were Thursdays and Sundays, from 
two till five o’clock. When our 
parents or friends came to call upon 
us a maid was sent to fetch us 


by the two mistresses who kept 
the drawing-room on this occasion. 
The morning of the first of the 
above-mentioned dayswas employed 


in letter-writing; we were only 
allowed to seal those addressed to 
our parents ; all the others were 
given open to the inspectress, and 
read by her before being posted. 

The King and Queen of Sardinia 
(now, happily, of Italy) visited our 
school three or four times a year. 
They came separately. The Queen 
was generally attended by Monsi- 
gnor Sharvatz, Archbishop of Genoa, 
while the King was accompanied 
by Cavour, La Marmora, il General 
Fanti, il Filosofo Mamiani, and 
other distinguished men. 

We received the Queen with a 
large bouquet of flowers, gathered 
in our garden, and tied with a white 
silk ribbon embroidered by our- 
selves with gold. There was also 
declamation of some poetry, which, 
as well as the vocal and instru- 
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mental music, was composed for 
the occasion. The Queen always 
looked pleased and gratified by the 
reception, but, not being accustomed 
to express herself in Italian, she 
said but very little. The King was 
received with enthusiastic and mar- 
tial spirit, which showed itself in 
the young ladies’ being drawn up 
in two lines, all along the entrance 
from the garden to the gate of the 
school, where one of them, who had 
distinguished herself during the 
year, for learning and good conduct 
(I had twice that privilege), pre- 
sented him with the national flag 
which belonged to the school; in 
return he shook hands, and ex- 
pressed himself with great ami- 
ability and satisfaction. 

Kither the King or the Queen 
made their appearance once during 
our examinations, which lasted a 
week, from one o’clock in the after- 
noon to half-past five each day. 
The parents, relations, and friends 
of the young ladies were present, 
and a great many other people 
besides. The crowd was always 
imposing. The examinations took 
place in the same room where the 
carnival-balls were given. They 
began with the sixth class, the other 
classes following in order of their 
number. On these occasions our 
masters and mistresses were only 
spectators ; any others were allowed 
to ask us questions in regard to the 
programme of our studies. The 
same questions were often asked in 
different ways, and the teachers gave 
no assistance or explanation: there 
were no appointed examiners. On 
the first day we had examinations 
in geography and astronomy. On 
the second, in foreign languages 
and their respective history and 
literature. On the third, in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. On 
the fourth, were declamations of 
the Divina Commedia by the two 
higher classes (fifth and sixth), and 
examinations in Italian history and 
Italian literature for all. On the 
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fifth day the subject was religion. 
On the sixth, music. On the 
seventh, Italian composition; the 
themes being given by the public. 
We wrote our compositions in the 
same room before everybody; an 
hour was allowed for each subject ; 
when ready, we got up by turns and 
read them aloud. The drawings 
and needlework were exposed in a 
room where every one could inspect 
them. With these displays the ex- 
aminations terminated. 

On the following day, which was 
the last of August, the prizes were 
distributed, and the pupils had their 
reward, according to their merit 
and good conduct. Before this 
took place, our masters, mistresses, 
and several people who had been 
present at the examinations, met 
together at the Marchesa Doria’s 
house, in the Via Balbi, and gave 
their votes ; while the scholars, all 
dressed alike, in white, were drawn 
up in lines, each class separately 
waiting their fate in the same room 
where their talents had been tested 
the day before. There were three 
kinds of medals, gold, silver, and 
bronze, All the young ladies’ names 
were written down. Contessa Re- 
bizzo kept the list, and she called 
them aloud, one at a time, begin- 
ning with the highest class. Each 
prize-scholar made a reverence to 
the public first, and then she went 
straigl:t to the Marchesa Doria, 
who kissed her and passed round 
her neck a white silk ribbon, from 
which the medal was suspended. 
On returning to her place she was 
accompanied with great clapping of 
hands. 
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After the prizes were given away, 
the two directresses and some of 
our masters, made speeches which 
concerned the education and duty 
of ladies in general. Then we all 
bade each other farewell; our pa- 
rents being in waiting to take us 
home for the holidays, which lasted 
till the end of October. 


I am now grieved to have to state 
that this excellent institution, from 
which so much good arose and so 
much more was expected, exists no 
longer. The clergy destroyed it, 
by working on the credulity, igno- 
rance, and political prejudices of 
those whose duty it should have 
been to advance the progress, the 
freedom and welfare of Italy. 

The institution gave no cause for 
their hatred; the directresses, in 
order not to hurt any one’s feelings, 
begged the pupils to avoid, in wri- 
ting their compositions, the follow- 
ing words :—Tiranni, Catene, Esule, 
Schiavitu, Patria Oppressa, Indipen- 
denza. But their caution availed 
them nothing. The priests worked 
upon the minds of the parents in 
the confessional ; the education was 
too liberal to please them, and the 
school was doomed. 

The number of pupils diminished 
year by year. The Marchesa Doria 
and Contessa Rebizzo, aided by the 
liberality of the King, supported the 
institution for some years after I left 
it; but the priests being then unfor- 
tunately strong in Italy, they won 
the victory in this unjust and pain- 
ful struggle. 

Aarippina Catucct-Masl. 

Jan. 30, 1868. 
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THE CAUCASIAN ADMINISTRATION AND THE IRISH 
DIFFICULTY. 


‘4 WAY with the cant of “ mea- 

sures, not men;”’ as if it was 
the harness, and not the horses, that 
drew the coach.’ 
a time when this cant, as Mr. Can- 
ning (and Mr. Disraeli after him) 
called it, was more in fashion or 
more likely to prove mischievous 
than at this hour. We have got a 
Prime Minister who leads a large 
party blindfold, who exercises a 
kind of mesmeric influence over 
a considerable section of another 
party, whose personal influence for 
good or evil is immense, whose de- 
signs are inscrutable, whose pro- 
fessions count for nothing, who may 
hurry the nation forward or thrust 
it backwards as he thinks fit; and 
we are told to drop all discussion 
and speculation about the man, to 
wait for his measures, to let by- 
gones be bygones, to open our 
mouths and shut our eyes and see 
what God or our Caucasian Premier 
will send us. 

In dealing with such a man we 
can only divine the future from the 
past, and we are not to look at the 
past! This language may be politic 
in the so-called Conservatives, but 
it is foolish in the Liberals—the 
true Liberals, and will prove fatal 
to the morality of the public men 
of England for all time to come if 
generally adopted or approved. 

An admirable remark on the 
recent elevation of Mr. Disraeli was 
made by an enlightened and im- 
partial foreigner, M. Louis Blanc, 
whose known sympathies led him 


to place it in the most favourable 
light : 


It is sad, for it is a fatal example of 
Tespect for political rectitude having no 


share in his success. It is fortunate, be- 
cause it shows that henceforth, in England, 
power will no longer be the exclusive pro- 
perty of a few patrician families ; and that 
the moment is coming when, in England as 


There never was’ 


elsewhere, conventional superiority will 
yield precedence to superiority of talent. 


Power has long ceased to be the 
exclusive property of a few pa- 
trician families: what Mr. Disraeli 
called our Venetian constitution had 
been essentially modified before his 
time; and the only disadvantages 
which he, the son of an eminent 
man of letters of independent for- 
tune, had to encounter were those 
created by his début in the political 
world and his Jewish descent. If 
he had really conquered the preju- 
dice against his race, he would have 
effected a great moral and social 
improvement. Such a service to 
the cause of human progress would 
cover a multitude of sins. But we 
fear that he has overleaped, without 
breaking down or removing, the 
barrier,—just as he has overcome 
ridicule without ceasing to be ridi- 
culous. 

A prejudice of this kind may 
be sapped by the slow progress of 
reason, or it may be blown away 
by a brilliant example, in the 
person of a representative of the 
race, of genius, patriotism and 
philanthropy; by showing that 
the race has been misunderstood 
and calumniated; by inspiring a 
disinterested wish that more of its 
members may speedily be placed in 
positions in which they could ex- 
ercise the same beneficial influence 
on their country and on mankind. 
But has Mr. Disraeli ever addressed 
himself to the reason of his party? 
Has he ever attempted to widen 
or elevate their minds? Has it 
been the end of the educational 
process to which they have been 
subjected for seven years, to make 
them wiser or better, more tolerant 
or more charitable? On the con- 
trary, he has encouraged them in 
all their narrow courses, in all their 
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illiberal tendencies, in all their viru- 
lent abuse of every sect, creed, or 
party but their own. He went down 
to Oxford for the express purpose 
of raising a senseless cry against 
the entire class of writers and 
thinkers who were labouring to 
divest religion of its dogmatic cha- 
racter and to check persecution. 
He there ranged himself on the 
side of the churchmen who would 
relight the fires of Smithfield to- 
morrow if they had a chance; who 
think it impious to suppose that 
the Jews can ever be other than a 
doomed and degraded race. In the 
debate on Mr. Maguire’s motion, he 
did his best to create a prejudice 
against the higher class of journa- 
lists and political essayists, by asso- 
ciating them as ‘philosophers’ with 
the Encyclopedists who brought 
about or accelerated the French 
Revolution ; as if philosophy was 
not, at all events, as good a pre- 
paration for statesmanship as novel- 
writing. 

If, then, he has earned the grati- 
tude of his party, it has not been 
by improving them: it has been by 
services strongly resembling those 
which a money-lender renders to a 
spendthrift. He has supplied them 
with the means of present enjoy- 
ment at the price of probable ruin 
and disgrace; he has given them 
the distinctions and emoluments of 
office upon condition that they shall 
follow him blindfold, and raise no 
scruples about honour, principle, or 
good faith. 

Is this the way to sap the preju- 
dice against a race, to make people 
wish for more gentlemen of Cauca- 
sian descent to lead the House of 
Commons or govern us as prime 
ministers? Itis our full conviction 
that the prejudice is rather streng- 
thened than weakened by his career, 
and that even amongst professed 
Disraelites, a strong reaction is on 
the cards. Let us wait and listen to 
their language when they are out, 
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with wofully diminished chances— 
diminished by universal distrust— 
of being iz again. Only the other 
day one of them, half repentant or 
prescient of coming evil, was heard 
repeating, as he mimicked the ac. 
tion of a tooth-drawer, ‘Oh! for one 
hour of King John.’ Their accept. 
ance of a Caucasian premier proves 
nothing but their unwillingness to 
forego the advantages of place. 
Rather than exchange these for tie 
cold shades of opposition, they 
would have consented to serve 
under a Mahometan, a Buddhist, a 
Mormonite, or a Fifth Monarchy 
man. 

At a time, perhaps not far dis- 
tant, when neither social nor poli- 
tical distinctions shall be based on 
race or creed, when the Jews shall 
have flung off the depressing in- 
fluences of seventeen centuries of 
persecution, it may be doubted whe- 
ther they will look back with un- 
mixed pride to what is now a 
natural cause of temporary exulta- 
tion; and we are quite sure that 
men of letters, who have also been 
told to rejoice in Mr. Disraeli’s 
rise, are by no means disposed to 
regard him as conferring honour 
on their fraternity. They have 
hitherto escaped, as a class, the 
moral taint so widely diffused 
amongst politicians; and they are 
not yet prepared to lay aside all 
considerations of right and wrong 
in their estimates of conduct and 
character, or to admit that the 
highest grade of intellectual excel- 
lence can be attained without prin- 
ciples, convictions, honesty of pur- 
pose, warmth, earnestness, or truth. 

One of the most eminent French 
journalists said of M. Thiers: ‘The 
day when that man ‘made himself 
President of the Council, the French 
press gained its battle of Austerlitz.’ 
One of the most eminent English 
journalists said much the same of 
Mr. Disraeli’s making himself First 
Lord of the Treasury, but without 
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eliciting many tokens of assent. 
He did not shine as a journalist ; he 
indulged far too freely in personality 
and bombast ; and the productions 
on which his literary fame rests 
belong to the most objectionable 
class of literature—the satirical 
novel, which, in the well understood 
interests of society, should be dis- 
credited and put down. It belongs 
to the same category as the satirical 
newspaper, the defunct Age or Sa- 
tirist, which we regret to see par- 
tially revived. No one has a nght 
to complain of the utmost freedom 
of comment on his or her public 
appearances, whether in writing or 
speaking. But every one is en- 
titled to complain if his or her 
dress, looks, manner, mode of life, 
or private conversation, are de- 
scribed in print; and no one is safe 
if a difference, a contradiction, or a 
slight, may be revenged in this 
fashion. 

It does not much mend the 
matter if friends, or persons whom 
it is an object to flatter, are ex- 
travagantly puffed. Mr. Disraeli 
had been slighted, or thought him- 
self slighted, by the late Mr. Cro- 
ker; and Mr. Croker is accordingly 
handed down to posterity under the 
extremely repulsive guise of Rigby, 
his private arrangements with Theo- 
dore Hook (Lucian Gay), being 
cleverly brought in. Mr. Disraeli 
wished to conciliate a set of clever 
young men whom he intended to use 
as stepping stones, and Lord Henry 
Sydney, Buckhurst, Vere, Millbank, 
with the hero of the tale, Coningsby, 
are the result. Lord Monmouth is 
the late Lord Hertford, Mr. Ormsby 
the late Mr. Quintin Dick, Lord Esk- 
dale a nobleman still living, Taper 
and Tadpole two gentlemen whom 
old habitués of the Carlton must 
have recognised at a glance. They 
had not favoured Mr. Disraeli’s 
pretensions to office, and verily they 
have their reward. 

Most of the dramatis persone of 
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his principal novels are portraits, 
and no man has contributed more 
by his example to popularise a 
method of composition, which is 
no less opposed to true art than to 
correct feeling; for the true artist 
creates and idealises instead of copy- 
ing and caricaturing. This is the 
more to be regretted, because when 
Mr. Disraeli trusts to his imagina- 
tive faculty, his romances rise above 
the common order, and are fre- 
quently marked by quickness of 
observation, command of language, 
fancy, humour, and felicity of touch. 
They have also a peculiar value and 
importance which seldom belongs 
to works of the class, as containing 
the germs of a character, and 
marking out the programme of a 
career, which will long remain an 
improving study to the physiolo- 
gist when the political interest 
shall have passed away. 

In one of Cooper’s novels, a 
young officer accepts an engage- 
ment as lieutenant on board a pira- 
tical vessel for the express purpose 
of facilitating her capture. In an- 
other (The Spy) an American pa- 
triot, during the War of Indepen- 
dence, consents to pass for a spy in 
English pay, and submits to all the 
risk and all the degradation of the 
character, in the disinterested hope 
of aiding in the liberation of his 
eountry. ‘It was his office,’ says 
the author, ‘to learn in what part 
of the country the agents of the 
crown were making their secret 
efforts to embody men; to repair 
to the place, enlist, appear zealous 
in the cause he affected to serve, and 
otherwise to get possession of as 
many of the secrets of the enemy 
as possible. These he, of course, 
communicated to his employers.’ 
‘It will readily be conceived that 
a service like this was attended 
by great personal hazard. In fact, 
he was several times arrested by the 
local authorities, and in one in- 
stance he was actually condemned 
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by his exasperated countrymen to 
the gallows. By the Americans, 
in his limited sphere, he was de- 
nounced as a bold and inveterate 
Tory. In this manner he continued 
to serve his country in secret during 
the early years of the struggle, 
hourly environed by dangers, and 
the constant subject of unmerited 
opprobrium.’ Mortally wounded in 
a skirmish, he dies clasping to his 
heart a silver box, which is found 
to contain a testimonial in these 
words : 


Circumstances of political importance, 
which involve the lives and fortunes of 
many, have hitherto kept secret what this 
paper reveals. Harvey Birch has for years 
been a faithful and unrequited servant of 
his country. Though man does not, may 
God reward him for his conduct. 

GrorGE WASHINGTON. 


Some of Mr. Disraeli’s admirers 
have attributed to him a similar 
course of conduct with a corre- 
sponding elevation of purpose. His 
life-long object has been to been to 
destroy oligarchical government, to 
widen the popular basis of the con- 
stitution, to curtail the usurpation 
of the bourgeoisie, to connect the 
aristocracy with the people, the 
true people, by extending the fran- 
chise to every rate-paying house- 
holder throughout the realm. For 
this he has laboured through good 
report and evil report. For this he 
has consented to be denounced as a 
bold and inveterate Tory. For this 
he has played many parts which 
redounded little to his credit whilst 
he was playing them. For this he 
has undergone an amount of ob- 
loquy under which a weaker man, 
buoyed up by a weaker sense of 
duty, would have succumbed ; in- 
cluding the terrible anathema of 
O'Connell, which clings to him like 
the shirt of Nessus, and will cling 
to him to his grave. When he has 
fully consummated the sacrifice, 
when the Established Church of 
Ireland, and haply the Established 
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Church of England, are disendowed; 
when ballot is carried; when the 
Septennial Act is repealed; when 
his High Wycombe ‘ platform’ 
(which comprises all these things) 
shall have been completely and 
effectually carried out, then, and 
not till then, will the silver box be 
produced, and in it will be founda 
scroll to this effect : 


Circumstances of political importance, 
which involve the character and places of 
many, have hitherto kept secret what this 
paper reveals. Benjamin Disraeli has for 
years been a faithful and unrequited 
servant of the Radicals. Though we may 
not, may the Tories reward him for his 
conduct. 

Dantet O’Connagit. 
JoserH Hume. 
Joun Bricxt. 


It is an ingenious theory, and we 
are sorry, for the sake of its inge. 
nuity, that it cannot be brought 
into tolerable accordance with the 
facts. No doubt he started with 
Tory-Radicalism ; but this was pro- 
saically interpreted to mean nothing 
more than that he was a Tory with 
Tories, and a Radical with Radicals; 
that he turned the black side of 
his shield to the Neri, and the white 
to the Bianchi. We nowhere find 
that he explained the expansive and 
comprehensive character of his 
double-faced creed to the party 
with whom he was acting for the 
nonce. On the contrary, he took 
good care that none of his political 
allies for the time being should see 
more than one of its two faces till he 
quitted them. He most certainly 
managed to hoodwink one man of no 
ordinary penetration and sagacity— 
Lord Lytton—who, in reference to 
the assistance he had rendered Mr. 
Disraeli at the election for High 
Wycombe, in 1832, wrote thus: 


London, July 24, 1835. 
Sir,—In answer to your letter, I beg to 
say that Mr. Disraeli first referred me to 4 
printed handbill of his own, espousing short 
parliaments, vote by ballot, and untax 
knowledge. Iconceived these principles to 
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be the polestar of the sincere Reformers, 
and to be the reverse of Tory ones, I showed 
that handbill to Mr. Hume ; hence the let- 
ters of that gentleman and of others. Mr. 
Disraeli does not deny that he professed 
those opinions at that time, but he has ex- 
plained that he meant them for adoption, 
not against the Tories, but Whigs. With 
his explanation I have nothing to do. I 
question his philosophy, but I do not doubt 
his honour. When any man tells me that he 
votes for ballot, short parliaments, and the 
abolition of the taxes on knowledge, I can 
only suppose him to be a Reformer; such 
being my principles I would always give 
him my support ; and I should never dream 
of asking whether he called himself a Radical 
or a Tory. I am, sir, 
E. L, Butwer. 

E. Cox, Esq. 

Shortly before this time, Mr. 
Disraeli had formally joined the 
Tories, with whom he has continued 
ever since, doing their work in their 
own fashion; but though he has 
occasionally been caught coquetting 
with Radicals, and triumphantly 
reverted to Radical principles in 
1867, we cannot give him credit 
for the long years of profound dis- 
simulation and Machiavelic far- 
sightness that have been claimed 
for him. He began with a cynic 
indifference to principles. ‘The 
world’s my oyster, which I with 
tongue and pen will open.’ He 
never cared at any time how he 
succeeded, so long as he did suc- 
ceed ; how he reached the pinnacle 
so long as he did reach it, whether 
soaring like the eagle, or working 
his tortuous and slimy way like the 
reptile. If he had a preference, it 
was for indirect methods, for artful 
combinations, for intrigues. But 
his was always a hand to mouth 
policy—a policy of shifts and ex- 
pedients—which excluded consis- 
tency and uniformity, and could 
not have been carried out at all by 
adhering to a scheme. The bril- 
liant parliamentary campaign of 
1867, for example, in which he 
repeatedly shifted his front and 
reversed his tactics, would have 
been an ignominious failure if he 
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had been hampered with a plan or 
a principle. 

After describing the confusion 
into which the French army were 
thrown at the commencement of 
the battle of Steinkirk, Lord Ma- 
caulay proceeds: ‘ Luxemburgh 
was the very man for such a con- 
juncture. He had committed great 
faults: one of his divisions was 
flying in confusion ; the other divi- 
sions were unprepared for action. 
That crisis would have paralysed 
the faculties of an ordinary captain : 
it only braced and stimulated those 
of Luxemburgh. In a short time 
he had disposed everything. The 
French army was in battle order.’ 
Mr. Disraeli was in a similar posi- 
tion the week after the announce- 
ment of the Ten Minutes’ Bill. He 
had committed great faults. His 
Resolutions had been scouted ; his 
measure was voted an absurd make- 
shift; one of his divisions had 
openly mutinied; the others were 
wavering. That crisis would have 
paralysed the faculties of an ordi- 
nary leader—of one who would 
hesitate to swallow any amount of 
scruples on an emergency, or to 
deny to-day what he had solemnly 
averred yesterday. It only braced 
and stimulated those of Mr. Disraeli. 
In a short time he had redisposed 
everything. The Conservative party 
was in voting order. 

We could name a dozen instances 
in which a settled conviction, a 
fixed principle, a spark or scintilla 
of consistency, would have blown 
the entire fabric of his political 
fortunes into the air. He threw 
away all impedimenta of this sort in 
early youth, or more correctly 
speaking, he had never had any 
to throw away. The first of his 
prose fictions fully exposes the rules 
of thought and action by which, 
singularly favoured by fortune, he 
has at length attained the pre- 
appointel goal; and we will briefly 
recapitulate a few of them for the 
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edification of the rising youth of 
England, who may be disposed to 
tread—haud passibus equis—in his 
footsteps. The fact of such things 
having been written in early youth 
is nothing in itself; it is the fact of 
their having been acted on through 
life that constitutes the glory or 
the shame. 

Sir Henry Bulwer relates that, 
on some one saying that Fouché 
had a great contempt for mankind, 
Talleyrand remarked : ‘ C’est vrai: 
cet homme s’est beaucoup étudié.’ 
It is by contempt or the very low- 
est opinion of mankind, by con- 
stantly appealing to their vanity or 
cupidity, by pitting their nonsense 
against their sense, that Mr. Dis- 
raeli has succeeded ; and his know- 
ledge of the baser parts of human 
nature, however obtained, was sin- 
gularly precocious. In the eighth 
chapter of Vivian Grey we find : 

‘I have been often struck by the ancient 
tales of Jupiter's visits to the earth. In 
these fanciful adventures, the god bore no 
indication of the Thunderer'’s glory; but 
was a man of low estate, a herdsman, a 
hind, often even an animal. A mighty 
spirit has in Tradition, Time’s great mo- 
ralist, perused “ the wisdom of the ancients.” 
Even in the same spirit, I would explain 
Jove’s terrestrial visitings. For, to govern 
man, even the god appeared to feel as man; 
and sometimes as a beast, was apparently in- 
Jluenced by their vilest passions. Mankind, 
then, is my great game. 

‘At this moment, how many a powerful 
noble wants only wit to be a Minister; and 
what wants Vivian Grey to attain the same 
end? That noble’s influence. When two 
persons can so materially assist each other, 
why are they not brought together? Shall 
I, because my birth baulks my fancy—shall 
I pass my life a moping misanthrope in an 
old chiteau? Supposing I am in contact 
with this magnifico, am I prepared? Now, 
let me probe my very soul. Does my cheek 
blanch? Ihave the mind for the concep- 
tion; and I can perform right skilfully 
upon the most splendid of musical instru- 
ments—the human voice—to make those 
conceptions beloved by others. There wants 
but one thing more—courage, pure, perfect 
courage ; and does Vivian Grey know fear ?” 
He laughed an answer of bitterest derision. 


Again, in the interview with Cleve- 
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land, whom he succeeds in movi 


by alternate appeals to his self-love 
and his vindictiveness : 


‘ Mr. Cleveland,’ said Vivian, ‘I am grate- 
ful for your kindness; and although we 
may probably part, in a few hours, never to 
meet again, I will speak to you with the 
frankness which you have merited, and to 
which I feel you are entitled. I am not 
the dupe of the Marquess of Carabas ; I am 
not, I trust, the dupe, or tool, of any one 
whatever. Believe me, sir, there is that at 
work in England, which, taken at the tide, 
may lead on to fortune. I see this, sir, — 
I, a young man, uncommitted in political 
principles, unconnected in public life, feel- 
ing some confidence, I confess, in my own 
abilities, but desirous of availing myself, at 
the same time, of the powers of others, 
Thus situated, I find myself working for 
the same end as my Lord Carabas, and 
twenty other men of similar calibre, mental 
and moral; and, sir, am I to play the hermit 
in the drama of life, because, perchance, my 


JSellow-actors may be sometimes fools, and 


occasionally knaves? If the Marquess of 
Carabas has done you the ill service which 
Fame says he has, your sweetest revenge 
will be to make him your tool; your most 
perfect triumph, to rise to power by his 
influence.’ 


It was by an adroit mixture of 
the same ingredients that the drug- 
ged chalice was commended to the 
lips of Lord George Bentinck, Lord 
Derby, and many others, who never 
ceased to feel that they had nothing 
in common with their Caucasian 
colleague or leader beyond self- 
interest. Does anybody suppose that 
he ever addressed a syllable to either 
of them about a principle to be car- 
ried out, or a measure to be advo- 
cated, except so far as office was to 
be obtained or retained through its 
instrumentality ? The following 
scene, we make no doubt, was 4 
bond fide rehearsal of his favourite 
and most effective part : 


A great deal of ‘desultory conversation, 
as it is styled, relative to the great topic of 
debate, now occurred, When the blood of 
the party was tolerably warmed, Vivian 
addressed them. ‘The tenor of his oration 
may be imagined. He developed the new 
political principles, demonstrated the mis- 
take under the baneful influence of which 
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they had so long suffered, promised them 

», and power, and patronage, ond per- 
‘sonal consideration, if they would only act on 
the principles which he recommended, in the 
most flowing language, and the most melo- 
dious voice, in which the glories of ambi- 
tion were ever yet chaunted. There was a 
buzz of admiration when the flattering 
music ceased; the Marquess smiled tri- 
umphantly, as if to say, ‘ Didn’t I tell you 
he was a monstrous clever fellow?’ and 
the whole business seemed settled. 


Here is another maxim which has 
been regularly acted upon : 


But it must not be supposed that Vivian 
was to all the world the fascinating creature 
that he was to the Marquess of Carabas. 
Many complained that he was reserved, 
silent, satirical, and haughty. But the 
truth was, Vivian Grey often asked himself, 
‘Who is to be my enemy to-morrow?’ He 
was too cunning a master of the human 
mind, not to be aware of the quicksands 
upon which all greenhorns strike ; he knew 
too well the danger of unnecessary inti- 
macy. A smile fora friend, and a sneer 
for the world, is the way to govern man- 
kind, and such was the motto of Vivian 
Grey. 


His theory of marriage is not 
more elevated : 


Vivian Grey, fresh as he was, was not 
exactly the creature to lose his heart very 
speedily. He looked upon marriage as a 
certain farce in which, sooner or later, he 
was, as a well-paid actor, to play his part ; 
and could it have advanced his views one 
jot, he would have married the Princess 
Caraboo to-morrow. But of all wives in the 
world, a young and handsome one was that 
which he most dreaded ; and how a states- 
man, who was wedded to a_ beautiful 
woman, could possibly perform his duties 
. the public, did most exceedingly puzzle 

im. 


A man of letters, acting on this 
principle, might lay the foundation 
of his fortunes like the House of 
Hapsburgh : 


Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube, 
Quod Mars dat aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 


Let others write novels; do you, 


happy Vivian, marry. The five 
thousand a year which Minerva 


gives another, Venus will bestow 
on you. 
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Make-shifts and make-believes 
are the unfailing resource of the 
young adventurer as they are of 
the matured politician. He invents 
recipes for epicures, or prescriptions 
for invalid lap dogs, at a moment’s 
warning; and forges autographs 
for young ladies by the ream: 


‘Don’t forget to call on me—good evening! 
and Mr. Vivian Grey! Mr. Vivian Grey!’ 
said his lordship, returning, ‘you'll not 
forget the receipt you promised me for 
making tomahawk punch.’ 

‘Certainly not, my lord,’ said the young 
man: ‘only it must be invented first,’ 
thought Vivian, as he took up his light to 
retire. ‘But never mind, never mind ;— 

Chapeau bas! chapeau bas! 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas! !’ 


‘Come, there is Washington Irving’s 
autograph for you; read it, isn’t it quite in 
character? Shall I write any more? One 
of Sir Walter’s, or Mr. Southey’s, or Mr. 
Milman’s, or Mr. Disraeli’s? or shall I 
scrawl a Byron ?’ 

‘I really cannot sanction such unprinci- 
pled conduct. You may make me one of 
Sir Walter's, however.’ 


He had other accomplishments, 
which it may be as well to keep in 
mind when we are listening to the 
orator : 


In attaining any end, it was his system 
always to advance his opinion as that of 
some eminent and considered personage ; 
and when, under the sanction of this name, 
the opinion or advice was entertained and 
listened to, Vivian Grey had no fear that 
he could prove its correctness and its ex- 
pediency. He possessed also the singular 
faculty of being able to improvise quota- 
tions, that is, he could unpremeditatedly 
clothe his conceptions in language charac- 
teristic of the style of any particular 
author: and Vivian Grey was reputed in 
the world as having the most astonishing 
memory that ever existed; for there was 
scarcely a subject of discussion in which he 
did not gain the victory, by the great 
names he enlisted on his side of the argu- 
ment. His father was aware of the exist- 
ence of this dangerous faculty, and had 
often remonstrated with his son on the use 
of it. Omthe present occasion, when the 
buzz had somewhat subsided, Mr. Grey 
looked smiling to his son, and said, ‘ Vivian, 
my dear, can you tell me in what work of 
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Bolingbroke I can find the eloquent passage 
you have just quoted?’ —‘ Ask Mr. Hargrave, 
sir,’ replied the son, with the most perfect 
coolness : then, turning to the member, 
‘You know, Mr. Hargrave, you are reputed 
the most profound political student in the 
House, and more intimately acquainted 
than any other person with the works of 
Bolingbroke.’ 

Mr. Hargrave knew no such thing;— 
but he was a weak man, and, seduced by 
the compliment, he was afraid to prove 
himself unworthy of it by confessing his 
ignorance of the passage. 


He could also improvise letters : 


‘ And now for the letter, Mr. Grey !’ 

‘Ay, now for the letter;’ and Vivien 
slowly drew an epistle from his pocket, and 
therefrom read some exceedingly sweet 
passages, which made Mrs. Felix Lorraine's 
very heart-blood tingle. Considering that 
Vivian Grey had never in his life received 
a single letter from Mr. Cleveland, this was 
tolerably well: but he was always an ad- 
mirable Improvisatore ! 


Our Prime Minister has carried 
this faculty of improvisation to such 
perfection, that he can improvise 
statistics and authorities, or connect 
illustrious names with any views or 
opinions which it serves his pur- 
pose to attribute to them. The 
Edinburgh speech abounds in in- 
stances. Could there be a bolder 
flight than to pronounce Reform 
‘purely and entirely a Tory ques- 
tion,’ or to picture Pitt sucking 
Toryism, like mother’s milk, from 
the works of Bolingbroke, and 
bringing forward, as a Tory, his 
motion for the reform of the repre- 
sentation in 1782, when he was 
notoriously a Whig, and supported 
exclusively by Whigs? But when 
we say notoriously, we must not 
forget the character of the audience 
to which these statements were ad- 
dressed. At the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution two or three 
days afterwards, Mr. Lowe, amidst 
cheers and laughter, spoke thus : 

‘I do not pretend to go into the 
details of your society. If you 
knew nothing about it, 1 might 
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draw on my imagination. I might 
present you with a fictitious history 
of your own socicty, just as some 
people are wicked enough to say 
they have in the course of this week 
been presented with a fictitious his. 
tory of what has taken place in our 
country in regard to Reform from 
the reign of Queen Anne down. 
wards. But, gentlemen, I presume 
that the brilliant audience to whom 
the splendid and imaginary sketch 
was addressed, having mostly all 
had the advantage of classical edu. 
cation, weie entirely ignorant of 
the history of their own country— 
nay, more, that they were equally 
ignorant of the history of their own 
lives, and so suppose they had been 
consistent advocates of measures 
which we all know they had con- 
sistently opposed. I am afraid you 
are not in that predicament. I 
dreadfully fear you thoroughly un- 
derstand the history of your own 
institution, therefore that must be 
my apology if I do not present you 
with a brilliant and diversified 
sketch of its history, drawn for 
your amusement from the depths of 
my inner consciousness.’ 

In the course of an article em- 
phatically demanding the sympa- 
thies of all men of letters for the 
new Premier, the leading journal 
was pleased to say: ‘ When he be- 
came a politician, he still wrote 
novels, and even better novels than 
ever. If they were political, their 
politics were subservient to their 
[query his ?] interest, and adorned 
the story without forming the sub- 
stance. They did not pledge the 
writer to any school, but only to 
the renunciation of hollowness, 
trickery, and imposture.’ If this 
be so, the pledge has not been more 
rigidly observed than his other 
pledges ; hut we have discovered no 
trace of it. ‘Youth,’ said Swift, 
‘is the season of virtue ; corruption 
grows with years, and I believe the 
oldest rogue in England is the 
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greatest.’ It would be strange if 
Coningsby were more redolent of 
ublic virtue than Vivian Grey; 
althougl? the cynicism and the self- 
seeking may not be flaunted so 
ostentatiously. Thus, when a sound 
Conservative government is defined, 
‘Tory men and Whig measures,’ 
do we not see the germ of the 
policy which culminated in retain- 
ing office by outbidding the Liberals 
on Reform ?—if, indeed, it can be 
said to have culminated, whilst the 
Church or any other institution re- 
mains to be flung overboard to 
lighten the sinking vessel of Con- 
servatism. 

We have our doubts whether, 
amongst his many other plagiarisms, 
Mr. Disraeli did not plagiarise the 
image of the Tories catching the 
Whigs bathing and running off 
with their clothes. But if it can 
be appropriated by acting on it, 
no man has a better claim to it. 
There is also undeniable originality 
in his describing the adoption 
by one party of the measures or 
principles of another as the break- 
ing up of a monopoly, or the 
assertion of a right. He breaks up 
the monopoly of a creed, as Dando 
broke up the monopoly of oysters, 
and he asserts the right of the 
Tories to the pick-and-choose of 
Radical measures, as Roderick Dhu 
asserted the right of the Gael to the 
herds and crops of the Saxon : 


Pent in this fortress of the north, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth ? 
Ay, by my soul! While on yon plain 

The Saxon rears one shock of grain, 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze,— 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share. 
W here live the mountain chiefs who hold 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribution true ? 

Seek other cause ’gainst Roderick Dhu. 


Pent in our minority, think you 
we will not convert it into a majo- 


rity? Ay, by my soul, whilst the 
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Liberals mature a measure, or pre- 
pare the public mind for a policy, 
we will, with strong language, re- 
deem our share, and haply the lion’s 
share; we will reap where they 
have sown; we will improve upon 
the position of the eleventh hour 
men, for we will pocket the whole 
of the allotted hire, when they have 
borne the heat and dust of the day. 
Where live the Tories who saw any 
harm in plundering Mr. Bright of 
household suffrage, or will see any 
harm, a year hence, in plundering 
Mr. Gladstone of his scheme for 
tranquillising Ireland, when every 
description of obloquy, poured upon 
him for producing and advocating 
it, shall have proved vain ? 

After stating, in his letter to Mr. 
Fortescue, that the Liberals had 
been fated to show the way to Tory 
ministers in Catholic Emancipation, 
in the repeal of the Corn Law, and 
in Reform, Lord Russell proceeds : 


When our troops landed in Abyssinia, it 
was found that the mountain paths were so 
obstructed by rocks, and were so narrow, 
that the horses, mules, and animals of in- 
ferior dignity could not pass along them. 
Engineers and pioneers were sent forward, 
and smooth wide roads were made, along 
which all the animals can pass. We Libe- 
rals are these engineers and pioneers. And 
as the horses and mules and animals of in- 
ferior dignity, when they reached the green 
pastures and clear streams, were heard to 
neigh and bray with delight, so the party 
for whom we have smoothed the rocks, 
and opened the roads to the pastures and 
streams, were heard to huzza, to cheer, and 
to yell at the Bristol banquet. 

There is one difference. Sir Robert Na- 
pier has, in handsome terms, thanked the 
engineers for opening the roads for his 
beasts of burthen; whereas those for whom 
we cleared away the obstacles find a plea- 
sure in heaping abuse and foul language 
upon Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, and 
the rest of the Liberals who have been the 
pioneers of reform. So that when Mr. 
Hardy goes to seek for re-election at Oxford, 
he may boast of having swept away the 
Irish clergy, and gain great applause by the 
abuse he will not fail to cast upon you and 
me as aiming at no less than the ruin of 
the Church, and a change in the Home 
Office! 

Pe 
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Even less defensible than appro- 
priating measures and then abusing 
the originators, is the practice in 
which Mr. Disraeli has largely in- 
dulged, of coolly appropriating the 
language and thoughts of others ; 
a pré ractice which all men of letters 
must indignantly condemn. His 
plagiarism from M. Thiers in 
moving the address to the Queen 
on the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is perhaps, considering the 
occasion and his position as leader 
of the House of Commons, the most 
remarkable plagiarism on record. 
The want of self-respect, the dis- 
regard of national feeling, and the 
reckless audacity with which he 
risked exposure, are positively 
astounding. We give the passage 
borrowed in a note.! It formed 
part of an article in the Revue 
Francaise, on the memoirs of the 
Marshal de St. Cyr, and first ap- 
peared in a translated form in 
the Morning Chronicle of July 4, 
1848, in reply to some disparaging 
remarks of Mr. Disraeli himself on 
the military character. It was by 
common consent the gem, the per- 
pureus pannus, of his speech, and 


journal reminds them that ‘ 
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he was complacently enjoying the 
agp. honours, when the theft 

ras made manifest in parallel co- 
en of the Globe ; from which it 
appeared that even two verbal 
errors in the translation had been 
faithfully reproduced. 

An amusing controversy ensued; 
in which his admirers, with a spirit 
worthy of a better cause, main- 
tained that nothing was more likely 
than for a man of his versatility to 
have mistaken an opposing argu- 
ment for his own, and to have un- 
consciously blended it verbatim et 
literatim with his improvisation. 
By an intellectual delusion of the 
same kind, he incorporated a page 
and a half of Macaulay in Venetia, 
and borrowed the concluding para- 
graphs of Mr. Urquhart’s Diplo- 
matic Transactions in Central Asia 
for the peroration of his speech on 
the third reading of the Corn Bill, 
on May 15th, 1846. 

As an additional title to the sym- 
pathy of men of letters, the les uding 
Mr. 
Disraeli also published verses, as 
literary men usually do some time 
or other, and he has ventured to 





1 «Jt has been the fashion of late years to disparage the military character. 


Forty 


years of peace have hardly qualified us to be aware how considerable and how complex 
are the qualities which are necessary for the formation of a great general. It is not 
enough to say that he must be an engineer, a geographer, learned in human nature, 
adroit in managing mankind; that be must be able to perform the highest duties of a 
minister of state, and sink to the hamblest offices of a commissary and a clerk ; but he 
has to display all this knowle “dge, and he must do all these things, at the same time and 
under extraordinary circumstances. (Hear, hear.) At the same moment he must think of 
the eve and the morrow—of his flanks and of his reserve; he must carry with him 
ammunition, provisions, hospitals; he must calculate at the same time the state of the 
weather, and the moral qualities of man; and all these elements, which are perpetually 
changing, he must combine amid overwhelming cold, or overpowering heat; sometimes 
amid famine, often amid the thunder of artillery. (Hear, hear.) Behind all this, too, is the 
ever-present image of his country, and the dreadful alternative whether that country is 
to receive him with cypress or with laurel. (Hear, hear.) But all these conflicting ideas 
must be driven from the mind of the military leader, for he must think—and not only 
think—he must think with the rapidity of lightning; for on a moment more or less 
depends the fate of the finest combinations, and on a moment more or less depends glory 
or shame. (Cheers.) Doubtless all this may be done in an ordinary manner, by an 
ordinary man ; as we see every day of our lives ordinary men making successful ministers 
of state, successful speeches, successful authors. But to do all this with genius is 
sublime. Dout tless, to think deeply and clearly in the recess of a cabinet is a fine 
intellectual demonstration ; but to think with equal depth and equal clearness amidst 
bullets is the most complete exercise of the human faculties,’— Times, Nov. 15, 1852. 
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republish a volume.’ He certainly 
has, and the circumstances under 
which he ventured to republish it 
are remarkable. On Mr. Bright’s 
saying in the House of Commons, in 
April 1864, that Mr. Disraeli, in one 
of his early writings, had expressed 
opinions on the subject of assassi- 
nations very much like those which 
he attributed to Mazzini, the right 
honourable gentleman interrupted 
himn—‘ There is not the slightest 
foundation for that statement. I 
give it my most unqualified contra- 
diction.’ The day following, Mr. 
Bright’s statement was justified by 
quotations from the Revolutionary 
Epick, published in 1834, eight 
years after Vivian Grey. In that 
poem, one of the allegorical per- 
sonages, speaking of Rome, is made 
to say : 


The spirit of her strong career was mine, 
And the bold Brutus but propelled the 
blow, 


Her own and Nature’s laws at once ap- 
proved. 


‘Crowned things,’ or kings, are 
warned that : 


Pharaoh’s doom 
Shall cool those chariot wheels now hot 
with blood, 
And Blessed be the hand that dares to wave 
The Regicidal Steel that shall redeem 
A Nation’s sorrow with a Tyrant’s blood. 


These lines are placed in the 
mouth of Opinion, nursed by 
Knowledge and Truth. But it was 
argued that they were innocuous 
when read with the context; and 
to establish this Mr. Disraeli under- 
took to republish the poem, to 
‘shame the fools and print it.’ 
The second edition appeared in 
1864, and fell stillborn, like the 
first. The manner in which it was 
treated by a highly respectable 
journal, the Spectator, is a fair speci- 
men of its reception by the press :— 
‘For the rest the poem is a mass of 
bombastic rubbish, such as no man 
would look at twice were not its 
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author Mr. Benjamin Disraeli; but 
it contains some wonderful indica- 
tions of his peculiar character. The 
first is his utter unscrupulousness. 
We pass over the cool appropriation 
of one of the best thoughts in one 
of Byron’s best songs as a trifle, or 
an accident, merely recording that 
it is a theft, lest any one should 
quote it in evidence that the Hpick 
contains at least a single line of 
poetry. Mr. Disraeli writes : 

At least thy masters then, 

Italians, were thy countrymen. 


That is most admirable, and 
would be most poetical had not 
Byron years before ended one verse 
of his “ Ode to Salamis” with : 


A tyrant—but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 


But Mr. Disraeli was accused of 
having written justifying assassina- 
tion in the true demagogic spirit, 
denied the accusation in his place, 
republished his poem to prove its 
falsity, and altered every one of the 
passages upon which his critics 
relied.’ 
The Brutus passage is converted 
into : 
Immortal poured her stream, Rome’s strong 
career 
Was mine; the blow bold Brutus gave, her 
fate. 


This alteration is fatal to both 


sense and rhythm. The regicidal 
passage is similarly mangled : 
Dark Pharaoh’s doom 


Shall cool your chariot wheels, and hallowed 
be 


The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s woe. 


The hand is no longer blessed ; 
the tyrant’s blood has evaporated ; 
and the regicidal steel may mean, 
not the dagger of the tyrannicide, 
but the axe of the executioner who 
cut off the head of Charles I. After 
specifying these changes, the Spec- 
tutor continues :—‘ In his preface he 
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calls these alterations slight, and so 
in themselves they may be; but, 
made at such a time and for such a 
purpose, they indicate unscrupulous- 
ness just as completely as the re- 
publication of the poem indicates 
his second defect—utter want of 
sympathy with the people among 
whom he is compelled to live. Mr. 
Disraeli’s splendid gifts have never 
enabled him to understand for one 
moment the tone, or temper, or 
wants, or aspirations, or defects, or 
prejudices, of the English people ; 
and his literary capacity does not 
enable him to comprehend their 
taste.’ 

The author of Waverley relates 
that, on the counsel for the prose- 
cution remarking of the prisoner at 
the bar, the notorious Jem M‘Coul, 
that no man with the slightest 
regard to his reputation would have 
ventured on such a line of conduct, 
the opposite counsel replied: ‘My 
client is so unfortunate as to have 
no regard to his reputation, and I 
should deal very uncandidly with 
the court should I say he had any 
that was worth his attention.’ 

It was argued at the time that Mr. 
Disraeli had no need to borrow, 
being fully able to produce what 
was required for the occasion. Just 
so, the broomseller who stole his 
brooms ready made, might have 
been’ fully equal to the making of 
them, but this is no justification of 
his irregular mode of replenishing 
his stock. 

This episode of the Revolutionary 
Epick leads naturally to that of 
the Edinburgh speech, which under- 
went a similar transformation. The 
essential passage was reported thus 
by all the newspapers, and the 
accuracy of this report was con- 
firmed by the prolonged murmurs 
of the party: 


I had to prepare the mind of the country, 
to educate—if it be not arrogant to use such 
a phrase—to educate our party, which is a 
large party, and of course requires its at- 
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tention to be called to questions of that 
character with some pressure, and I had to 
prepare the mind of Parliament and of the 
country for this question of reform, 


The apology for the phrase, ‘ if it 
be not too arrogant,’ shows that it 
had been used, and used in the 
first person. But though these 
proofs were overwhelming, an_irre- 
sistible impulse urged Mr. Disraeli 
to aggravate the case by tampering 
with them. ‘The two friends Jona- 
than Wild and the Count sat down 
to cards, a circumstance,’ says Field. 
ing, ‘which I should not have men- 
tioned but for the sake of observing 
the prodigious force of habit; for 
though the Count knew, if he won 
ever so much of Mr. Wild, he should 
not receive a shilling, yet could he 
not refrain from packing the cards; 
nor could Wild keep his hands out 
of his friend’s pockets, though he 
knew there was nothing in them.’ 
The prodigious force of habit is 
equally exhibited in the person of 
our Prime Minister. He cannot 
help resorting to devices which he 
must know to be vain; he cannot 
help dealing with words as if they 
had no relation to facts, although 
he must be quite certain by this 
time that any material discrepancy 
will be immediately exposed. After 
showing how he had produced abso- 
lute nonsense by watering down 
‘some pressure ’ into ‘ the pressure 
which is secured by frequent dis- 
cussion,’ the Saturday Review thus 
describes the rest of the process: 

‘But the secwnde cure are as 
nothing to the tertie cure. At 
Edinburgh, and after dinner, Mr. 
Disraeli, we make no doubt of it, 
said, “I had to educate our party.” 
Revising his proof-sheets, Mr. Dis- 
raeli thought it more prudent and 
modest to say, ‘‘ We had to educate 
our party.” In the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Cabinet in Downing Street, 
after more than four months’ deli- 
beration, the phrase exhales into 
“The Tory party had been educated 
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for seven years.” First it was, I 
educated the party; then it was, 
We educated the party ; and finally, 
The party had been educated. This 
is a pretty grammatical illustration 
of the development of the indefinite ; 
the good, stout first person singular 
melting into the plural, and at last 
evaporating into the impersonal and 
indefinite. I educated the party— 
We educated the party—The party 
was educated.: It is a pity that 
the poverty of the English language 
did not supply our accomplished 
literary Premier with the dual num- 
ber and the middle voice, that the 
two other stages of the process of 
Tory education might have been 
indicated :—We two, that is, I and 
my Lord Derby, educated the party ; 
and The Tory party educated them- 
selves.’ 

Lord Russell made his original 
case good by simply saying that he 
had understood the speech as it 
was universally understood in the 
country. The Duke of Argyll 
adroitly turned the flank of the 
rhetorical Proteus, and placed him 
in a worse position by accepting 
the epistolary version of the state- 
ment, which ran thus : 


I said there that the Tory party, after the 
failure of their Bill of 1859, had been edu- 
cated for seven years on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform, and during that 
interval had arrived at five conclusions, 
which, with their authority, I had at various 
times announced—viz. :— 

1. That the measure should be complete. 

2. That the representation of no place 
should be entirely abrogated. 

3. That there must’ be a real Boundary 
Commission. 

4. That the county representation should 
be considerably increased, 
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5. That the borough franchise should be 
established on the principle of rating. 

And that these five points were accom- 
plished in the Act of 1867. 

This is what I said at Edinburgh, and it 
is true. 


The concluding assurance, exactly 
resembling that with which an 
equivocating housemaid confirms 
an apocryphal excuse for being 
late, was quite sufficient to pro- 
voke general incredulity, and the 
absurdity of the statement became 
obvious at a glance. How could 
pressure of any kind be required 
to bring the Tory party or the 
country to agree to points on 
which there had been little, if any, 
difference of opinion for more than 
seven years? Whenever a partial 
measure, like Mr. Baines’, was 
brought forward, the cry from both 
sides was that the measure should 
be complete. The Conservatives 
did not want to be educated to spare 
boroughs, to demand a real boun- 
dary commission, or to increase the 
county representation. 

But the mystification of mystifi- 
cations is Point 5. The borough 
franchiseavas already established on 
the principle of rating, when Mr. 
Disraeli did his best to get rid of it 
by the lodger and fancy franchises, 
and if he meant the principle of 
payment of rates, the answer is that 
he left this principle exactly as he 
fotind it, after using the false pre- 
tence of personal payment to give 
an air of originality to his Bill, be- 
sides inflicting an infinity of ex- 
pense and injustice on ratepayers.! 

In his manifesto to the electors of 
Bucks, May 20, 1865, the successor 
of Hampden distinctly declared that 


' See a remarkably able and opportune pamphlet entitled The Personal Payment of Rates 
and the Reform Act of 1867, by Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, Member for Reading. Not only did 
Mr. Disraoli and other members of the Cabinet pledge themselves to personal and direct 
payment of rates as the principle of the Bill, but Mr. Disraeli, when perfectly aware that 
personal and direct payment was not required, actually said at Edinburgh: ‘ The com- 


pound householder is a being who wants to vote without paying his rates. 


Well, that 


we opposed: nothing in the world would induce us to consent to any man having a vote 
who did not personally pay his rates. I believe that isa sound principle. We would 
have withdrawn the Bill if that had been insisted on,’ 
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the education of the preceding six 
years had been in an exactly oppo- 
site direction to that of the seven 
years preceding the delivery of the 
Edinburgh speech in 1867 : 

Only a few nights ago, the House of 
Commons, impatient of protracted mystifi- 
cation, reflected the candour of the com- 
munity, and declared, by a large majority, 
that the franchise in boroughs should not be 
lowered. The efforts of the Conservative 
opposition during the last six years have 
therefore been neither insignificant nor 
fruitless, 

In other words, that very Con- 
servative opposition, whom he had 
been educating to submit to a great 
reduction of the franchise from 
1860 to 1867, had laboured under 
his leadership from 1859 to 1865 to 
prevent any reduction at all. How 
is one to deal with such a man— 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 


It is to be hoped that the House 
of Commons will soon become again 
impatient of protracted mystitica- 
tion ; for if they long put off re- 
flecting the candour of the com- 
munity, there will be no candour to 
reflect. If Oxenstiern had lived till 
our time, instead of telling his son 
to go and see with how little wis- 
dom the world is governed, he 
would have said, ‘with how little 
truth.’ 

Amongst much curious and in- 
teresting matter in his pamphlet, 
Lord Russell refers to a speech of 
Lord Althorp in 1832: ‘I feel a 
full assurance that we can carry 
the Reform Bill in its integrity. I 
cannot give you the grounds of that 
assurance, but I trust the House 
has sufficient confidence in me to 
accept my word.’ ‘When,’ con- 
tinues the noble narrator, ‘ Lord 
Althorp arrived at the words “con- 
fidence in me,” there was such a 
shout in the House of Commons as 
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I never heard before or since,’ 
What would be the response if the 
present Prime Minister and leader 
of the House were to make a similar 
demand on its confidence? He has 
brought matters to such a pass that 
it is thought idle and superfluous 
to remind him of any preceding 
profession of principle or policy, 
like his definition of the Irish ques. 
tion in 1844 (quoted by Lord Rus. 
sell and Mr. Bright), which is 
equally true and still more appli- 
cable in 1868.! It is now his mis- 
fortune that he never spoke better 
than when he was forming and 
leading the Young England party 
from 1842 to 1846, and many of 
the opinions to which he gave utter- 
ance at that time, may be adduced 
not simply as opinions, but as just 
views and sound arguments clothed 
in clear and pointed language. The 
same may be said of some of the 
political passages in his novels, e.g. : 

The future historian of the country will 
be perplexed to ascertain what was the dis- 
tinct object which the Duke of Wellington 
proposed to himself in the political man- 
ceuvres of May 1832. 1t was known that the 
passing of the Reform Bill was a condition 
absolute with the King; it was unques- 
tionable, that the first general election under 
the new law must ignominiously expel the 
Anti-Reform Ministry from power; who 
would then resume their seats on the 
Opposition benches in both Houses with 
the loss not only of their boroughs, but of 
that reputation for political consistency, 
which might have been some compensation 
for the parliamentary influence of which 
they had been deprived. It is difficult to 
recognise in this premature effort of the 
Anti-Reform leader to thrust himself again 
into the conduct of public affairs, any indi- 
cations of the prescient judgment which 


might have been expected from such a 
quarter, 


Lord Derby did in 1867 pre- 
cisely what the Duke of Wellington 
is supposed to have meditated ‘in 
1832. It would be a mere waste of 


1 «The moment they had a strong executive, a just administration, and ecclesiastical 
equality, they would have order in Ireland, and the improvement of the physical condition 


of the people would follow.’ 


(Mr. Disraeli in 1844.) 
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time to show that the Tory leaders 
have recently far surpassed the ter- 
giversation and treachery which Mr. 
Disraeli unjustly imputed to Sir 
Robert Peel; for these things are 
now turned off with a langh. Even 
the homage that vice was wont to 
pay to virtue, in the shape of hypo- 
crisy, is refused. There is no 
necessity for dissimulation or apo- 
logy when an audacious denial 
serves the purpose of a satisfactory 
disproof, and a reckless tw quoque 
blunts the edge of the best sup- 
ported accusation. 

When nothing can be said for a 
man or woman than that others 
have been as bad, they cannot be 
far removed from the condition of 
Jem M‘Coul, who had no reputa- 
tion worthy his attention. Even 
when well founded, this defence is 
one of the most damaging that can 
be hit upon, and it is generally a 
transparent fallacy, for the question 
is not simply whether certain acts 
are common, but whether they are 
or are not condoned or condemned 
by society. The difference in quan- 
tity, quality, and degree, must also 
be taken into the account. This is 
well put by Lord Macaulay, in reply 
to the excuse set up for Bacon, 
that judges were in the habit of re- 
ceiving gifts : 

‘But is this a defence ? We think 
not, The robberies of Cacus and 
Barabbas are no apology for those 
of Turpin. The conduct of the 
two men of Belial, who swore away 
the life of Naboth, has never been 
cited as an excuse for the perjuries 
of Oates and Dangerfield. ... No 
man is to be blamed for not making 
discoveries in morality, for not 
finding out that something which 
everybody else thinks to be good, is 
really bad. But if a man does that 
which he and all around him know 
to be bad, it is no excuse for him 
that many others have done the 
same.’ 


Surely all around us still know 
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it to be bad to make statements 
which we know to be inaccurate, 
to appropriate the productions of 
others, or to alter our own with a 
view to deception. Literary and 
private opinion unequivocally con- 
demns such practices, and no man 
of letters can resort to them with- 
out losing caste. 

Even political morality, lax as it 
has become, was revolted by the 
Conservative transformation of last 
year. Lord Derby’s leap in the dark, 
his lordship’s astounding avowal of 
motive, and Mr. Disraeli’s educa- 
tional process, proved too strong 
for the public conscience; which 
could not be blinded to the pal- 
pable distinction between them and 
the statesmen who carried Catholic 
Emancipation and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel sacrificed 
themselves and their party for the 
public good ; Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli did exactly the reverse. 
It was an honest change of opinion 
in the one case: a dishonest change 
of flag in the other; and that this 
is universally felt to be the case, 
may be submitted to a very simple 
test. 

Mr. Gladstone started with a 
Church and State theory, which 
experience and reflection had gradu- 
ally worn away, till he arrived at 
the conviction on which his motion 
for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church is based. No one doubts 
that he will abide by that conviction 
till he has seen it practically carried 
out to its legitimate consequences. 
His rival felt and said so in his 
own despite : 

Here we have a great orator [said Mr. 
Disraeli on the roth March last], who, in 
propounding new opinions which are to be 
recognised in England, possesses a perfect 
command of expression and so many charms 
of eloquence. Sir, the right hon. member 
for South Lancashire is always eloquent— 
that he cannot help; he is always earnest, 
and in that consists his wonderful charm. 


This was intended as a sneer, but 
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the House cheered it as a reluctant 
or unconscious homage to truth : 


De Bruce, I rose with purpose dread 
To speak my curse upon thy head ; 
O’ermaster’d yet by high behest 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be blest. 


Mr. Disraeli began by professing 
the opposite theory. At High 
Wycombe he was no friend of the 
Church. In the confusion of the 
protracted struggle between him 
and his antagonist they have 
changed rapiers, like Hamlet and 
Laertes, and he is now flourishing 
the weapon which reason and ex- 
pediency have induced Mr. Glad- 
stone to let drop. Within a few 
weeks, perhaps days, we shall have 
him raising the ery of ‘ The Church 
in danger,’ and (oblivious of the 
proffered charter to the Roman 
Catholic University, and the mys- 
terious boons in store for the Roman 
Catholic clergy) the cry of ‘No 
Popery’ into the bargain. 

Are the Irish Protestants proud 
of their champion? Do they place 
the smallest reliance in his con- 
stancy or good faith? Or are 
English churchmen idiotic enough 
not to see that the entire Establish- 
ment is already imperilled by his 
advocacy? All the enlightened 
men of Europe are agreed that the 
continuance of a richly endowed 
establishment for a small minority 
is an anomaly, and an indefensible 
abuse. There is neither sense nor 
meaning in it. It was not tolerated 
in Scotland ; and it is properly re- 
garded in Ireland as a standing 


insult, a degrading badge of con- 
quest, by the majority. Every true 
Irish patriot is now echoing the 
memorable words of Grattan: ‘I 
have no design, I ask for no favour, 
but to breathe in common in a 
nation of freedom ; but I never will 
be satisfied as long as a link of the 
British chain is clanking to the 
heels of the meanest peasant.’ ! 

The Church of England stands on 
a totally different footing, and she is 
strong in the attachment of the com. 
munity. But she has no strength 
to throw away; and she clearly 
cannot afford to make common 
cause with her falling, if not frail, 
sister : 

You have no character at all, 
And I have not enough for two. 


By character in this instance 
meaning, of course, hold on public 
feeling and intelligence. It is told 
of a Duke of Norfolk and the Mr. 
Huddlestone who claimed descent 
from Athelstane, that, at the end of 
a drinking bout, the commoner was 
found stretched upon the floor en- 
treating his noble friend to help him 
up, and that the duke hiccuped out: 
‘The head of the house of Howard 
is unable to pick up the head of the 
house of Huddlestone, but he will 
lie down beside him with all the 
pleasure in the world.’ This is 
precisely the kind office the Church 
of England will be competent to per- 
form for the Church of Ireland, 
which she is hopelessly unable io 
hold up. There cannot, conse- 
quently, be a more impolitic course 


1 «What panegyric has been pronounced on the Churches of England and Scotland, 
which is not a satire on the Church of Ireland? What traveller comes among us who is 
not moved to wonder and derision by the Church of Ireland? What foreign writer on 
British affairs. whether European or American, ever mentions the Church of Ireland 
without expressing his amazement that such an establishment should exist among reason- 
able men? And those who speak thus of it, speak justly. Is there anything else like 
it? Was there ever anything else like it? The world is full of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. But such a portent as this Church of Ireland is nowhere to be seen. Look 
round the Continent of Europe: ecclesiastical establishments from the White Sea to the 
Mediterranean, ecclesiastical establishments from the Wolga to the Atlantic ; but nowhere 
the church of asmall minority enjoying exclusive establishment.’ (Macaulay’s speech 
on the Maynooth Debate in April 1845.) 
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than to embark them both in one 
bottom, and to rest the case of the 
Irish Church on the general princi- 

le of endowment, so that, if the 
Irish Church goes by the board, all 
other endowed churches are to go 
along with it. This was Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s course in his speech on Mr, 
Maguire’s motion, when he repro- 
duced some of the old threadbare 
doctrines of Church and State as 
novelties, which they probably were 
to his singularly versatile yet really 
half instructed mind : 


I think there is nothing that we should 
be more deeply impressed with than the 
importance of connecting the principle of 
religion with government. If you do not 
connect the principle of religion with the 
principle of government, you must reduce 
the power and degrade the character of 
government. If you once divorce political 
authority from the principle of religion, I 
do not see what you can come to but a mere 
affair of police. If you admit that it is 
wise to connect the principle of religion 
with government, the mind is naturally 
brought to endowment, It is the practical 
mode of carrying the system into operation, 
It gives a corporate character to the reli- 
gious principles which influence men, 


This leaves the impression that 
the speaker had recently, but rather 
cursorily, perused The State in its 
Relations with the Church, published 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1839, and had 
not perused Lord Macaulay’s cele- 
brated review of that celebrated 
essay. But why on earth should 
we discuss whether it be or be 
not right to connect the principle 
of religion with government or to 
support it with endowments, when 
the sole point at issue is whether 
the principle of authority, as well 
as the principle of religion, can pos- 
sibly be advanced or strengthened 
by prolonging that exceptional state 
of things ia Ireland which Mr. 
G'adstone termed critical ? It is so 
critical, that is to say, so fraught 
with disturbance and discontent, 
that to prolong it a year, or a year 
ard a half, for the sake of keeping 
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Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues in 
office, would be inconsiderate and 
reprehensible in the extreme. Do 
gentlemen who recommend delay 
ever attempt to realise to their 
own minds what a year of national 
discontent or national sense of 
wrong implies? One inevitable 
effect of delay was specified by Mr. 
Monsell : 


Another thing was certain—the remedy 
must be applied at once. The right hon. 
baronet (Sir S. Northcote) seemed inclined 
to favour postponement; he assured him 
that procrastination was fraught with dan- 
ger. Just as the Brunswick societies were 
the precursors of emancipation, the Pro- 
testant Defence Societies would result in 
nothing short of the overthrow of the 
Establishment. The Protestant Defence 
Society was presided over by a noble earl, 
brother to the Bishop of the diocese of 
Tuam, which, with endowments of 27,000/, 
a year, had within it 488,000 Catholics, 
and only 17,000 Protestants. The society’s 
meetings held all over the country were 
most offensive to the Catholics, who would 
be obliged in self-defence to hold opposition 
meetings. Was it well that Ireland should 
be cursed with religious warfare in addition 
to her other ills? 


To talk of the moral incompetence 
of a moribund House of Commons to 
deal with the subject is absurd. Who 
ever heard before that a parliament 
was less competent in the last year 
of its existence than in its first ? 
In fact, it is more likely to fulfil 
faithfully its representative duties, 
being more dependent on the con- 
stituency and less dependent on the 
minister or the crown. If a parlia- 
ment with only a year of life left 
is morally incompetent, how shall 
we manage with annual parliaments, 
which, according to the original 
compact with Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Hume, are to crown the edi- 
fice ? 

If, again, the moral force of Par- 
liament was destroyed or impaired 
by its own act—the extension of the 
constituency—why does it go on de- 
ciding questions and passing mea- 
sures of paramount importance ? 
QQ 
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If Irish policy is beyond its com- 
etency, why not foreign policy ? 
But it may deal with Irish policy 
so long as it is ministerial policy ; 
that it is to say, it was invited to 
deal very largely with Irish policy 
when the logical consequences of 
the invitation were overlooked. 
This loose joint in Mr. Disraeli’s 
rhetorical armour did not escape 
the practised acumen of the North. 
‘It really does appear,’ writes the 
Scotsman, ‘that they have forgotten, 
or are prepared to deny, that they 
have, after a great preliminary flou- 
rish of trumpets, tabled their own 
“Trish policy,’’ and asked the pre- 
sent moribund and morally incom- 
petent Parliament to carry it out. 
Mr. Disraeli’s powers of denial are 
developing into such astonishing 
proportions, that soon political man- 
kind must entirely lose their belief 
either in their own ears, or in his 
tongue, and we must all wait a few 
months to be informed whether 
what we all heard anybody, and 
especially Mr. Disraeli, say quite 
loudly and distinctly, was ever ut- 
tered in human hearing.’ 

Will the denier-general, or the 
great allegator (to borrow an ex- 
pression of Joseph Hume), also deny 
his denial of the moral competence 
of the House of Commons to pass 
an opinion on the Irish Church 
without an appeal to the nation ? 
He had better, for a more palpable 
paradox was never uttered. If no 
parliament can deal with this par- 
ticular subject unless it be called 
together for the express purpose, 
what is to be the form of calling ? 
Will it suffice if the Irish Church 
be one of several subjects to which 
the attention of the constituencies, 
prior to a general election, may be 
called? And why was Sir John 
Gray permitted to tread on this 
forbidden ground in 1867? Ought 
the Irish land question, or the Lord 
Lieutenancy abolition question, to 
have likewise a Parliament to itself? 


But it is a waste of words to cai 
the reductio ad absurdum any further, 
In the present emergency the 
House is not required to legislate, 
The grievance is what is called a 
sentimental grievance, to be soothed 
and mitigated by a frank expression 
of willingness on the part of the 
British nation to remedy and atone 
for it. The House is asked to pro- 
nounce an opinion—valeat quantum 
—on the propriety of continuing 
what four or five millions of British 
subjects persevere in regarding as 
a standing insult and a wrong. No 
one can dispute the fact of the Irish 
Establishment being so regarded 
after the ‘ Declaration’ recently made 
by what Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
termed the whole Catholic body of 
any rank, station, wealth, or position, 
in Ireland. ‘It was a declaration, 
he added, ‘such as had seldom been 
seen in this country; and it was 


only in moments of crisis like the’ 


present that such a document was 
ever witnessed.’ We do not want 
to quarrel about words, but surely 
the word crisis is not misapplied 
to a state of things which’ all en- 
lightened men regard as fraught 
with hourly increasing danger, un- 
less an obvious and prompt palli- 
ative, not to say remedy, is applied. 

The simple announcement that 
Mr. Gladstone as the organ of the 
Liberal—the truly Liberal— party, 
had taken up the cause, has done 
much to conciliate the Irish Ca- 
tholics. The adoption of his mo- 
tion by the House of Commons, 
competent or incompetent, will do 
more. It will at least draw a broad 
line of demarcation between the 
loyal and disloyal: between those 
(to adopt Mr. Fortescue’s distine- 
tion) ‘whose faces are turned to 
Parliament and those whose faces 
are turned to the West.’ It will 
also—and there’s the rub—place 
the Caucasian Premier in a dilemma 
from which no amount of intrepid 
assurance will extricate him. 
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the House of Commons that passed 
the Reform Bill under his guidance 
should practically decide that his 
Irish policy, or no-policy, is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory or wrong, can 
he or will he set aside or make 
light of the decision? Would his 
colleagues stand by him if he did ? 
We should then have to tide over a 
crisis with a condemned and mori- 
bund House of Commons and a con- 
demned and moribund Administra- 
tion; which, except upon the doctrine 
that two negatives make an affir- 
mative, would be a constitutional 
problem rather difficult to work 
out. The vote, taken merely as 
the vote of a body which once 
represented the nation, and must 
represent it, for better or worse, till 
January next, will cut deep. The 
wound, like Mercutio’s, though not 
so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church door, will be enough: ’twill 
serve. The dukes, in particular, 
need be under no fear of inconve- 
nience to the public service ; for, 
strange as they may think it, they 
will be speedily and advantageously 
replaced. 

By way of complicating the en- 
tanglement, an immediate dissolu- 
tion has been threatened in order to 
frighten such waverers as are fools 
enough to believe that Mr. Disraeli 
would dare, or would be permitted, 
to change what he calls a moribund 
and morally incompetent Parliament 
for another similarly disqualified. 
The state of public business makes 
the majority masters of the situa- 
tion, and they might address the 
Queen to prevent the last desperate 
throw of the political dice. He 
forgot this when he circulated the 
threat; and, to say the truth, his 
language, since he came from under 
Lord Derby’s gaberdine, has been 
more than ordinarily inaccurate, 
mconsequential, and indiscreet. If 
he does not take care, he will soon 
present the startling example of 
the mental law that a man who is 
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habitually indifferent to accuracy 
or consistency, who trifles with his 
own conscience or intellect, who 
uses words as counters to which an 
artificial and temporary value may 
be attached at pleasure, will end by 
numbing his moral sense and im- 
pairing all the finer faculties of his 
understanding. To such a man, 
truth is what serves the purpose of 
the hour. He has ro other criterion 
of truth, and he goes on judging 
other men by himself, when he has 
grown unlike other men; when he 
has fallen below the low standard he 
began by applying to them. This 
is one reason amongst many why 
honesty is the best policy, why 
vaulting ambition so often o’erleaps 
itself and falls on the other side. 
When Mr. Jenkinson, the gen- 
tleman in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
who ‘educated’ Moses into buy- 
ing the green spectacles, makes a 
clean breast of it, he says: ‘ But 
no disparagement to your parts. I 
have deceived wiser men than you 
in my time, and yet, with all 
my tricks, the blockheads have 
been too many for me at last; in- 
deed, I think, from my own expe- 
rience, that the knowing one is the 
silliest fellow under the sun. I was 
thought cunning from my very 
childhood. At fourteen, I knew 
the world, cocked my hat, and 
loved the ladies... . I used often 
to laugh at your honest, simple 
neighbour Flamborough, and one 
way or another generally cheated 
him once a year. Yet still the 
honest man went forward without 
suspicion, and grew rich, while I 
still continued tricksy and cunning, 
and was poor, without the consola- 
tion of being honest.’ It will be 
curious to learn, when Vivian Grey 
has completed his career, how far 
his experience bears out that of Mr. 
Jenkinson. ‘After long experience 
of the ‘world,’ writes Junius, ‘I vow 
to God, I never knew a rogue who 
was not unhappy.’ Does this apply 
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to political roguery, with which 
alone we have to do here ? 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Peena claudo. 


We do not know that we can 
conclude this article better than by 
the peroration of Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech in the Maynooth debate of 
1845, when he called on Lord Rus- 
sell, as Mr. Gladstone might call 
on Lord Cranborne and General 
Peel, to aid in turning out a dis- 
honest Government, to think less 
of the limited object of the motion, 
than of its effects in elevating the 
tone of political morality and fresh- 
ening the atmosphere of political 
life : 

‘Whatever may be the various 
motives and impulses which ani- 
mate these different sections of 
opinion, there is at least one com. 
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mon ground for co-operation—there 
is one animating principle which 
may inspire us all. Let us in this 
House re-echo that which I believe 
to be the sovereign sentiment of 
this country: let us tell persons in 
high places that cunning is not 
caution, and that habitual perfidy 
is not high policy of state. On that 
ground we may all join. Let us 
bring back to this House that which 
it has for so long a time been with- 
out—the legitimate influence and 
salutary check of a constitutional 
opposition, This is what the coun- 
try requires, what the country looks 
for. Let us do it at once in the 


only way in which it can be done, 
by dethroning this dynasty of de- 
ception, by putting an end to the 
intolerable yoke of official despotism 
and parliamentary imposture.’ 





